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1086. Alwat, F. J. a phosphate-hungry peat soil. Jour. Amer. Peat 800 . U: 106-143. 
1920.— Some Minnesota bogs are found to have a suIBcient supply of lime and available nitro- 
gen for the production of all crops suitable to the region. Phosphates, however, are very 
scant.—G. B. Rigg. 

1087. AsoKTUoua. Blephant-grass in elevated localities. Agrie. Gai. New South Wales 
31:84. 1920.— Treats of Pennisetum purpureum.—L. R. Waldron. 

103$. ANO^nnioua. The depaitmeat and elephant-grass. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 
31: Itt. 1920.— Treats of purpurctti?!.— L. R. Waldron. 

1089. Anontmoub. Coffee In New South Wales. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31: 133. 
1920.— This crop (Cojfco spp.) would be unsuited to New South Wales.— L. R. Waldron. 

1000. Akontmous. Liming, cultivation and manurtal experiments at Margtm, Australia. 
Australian Sugar Jour. II : 679-681. 1920. 

1091. Anontmous. Farther reports on elephant grass. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 
31:244. 1920. 

1092. Anontmoub. Bice culture In New South Wales. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31: 
232. 1920.~Re8ult8 so far not encouraging but further trials are advised.— L. R. Waldron. 

1093. Anontmous. Weed seeds. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 316. 1920.— Popular.— Cftos. 

U. OUs. 

1094. Anonyuoub. Paper from bagasse. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1:283. 1920. [Review of 
4 paper in The Technical Engineering News. Feb., 1920.1— Describes the process for com- 
mercially making a special paper from bagasse, which is sugar cane from which the juice 
has been extracted.- CAos. H. Oiu. 

1095. Anonymous. Home-made syrup from sugar beets. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1:286-286. 
1920. — ^This appears to be a brief of a paper by Obt and Withrow in the Journal of Industrial 
snd Engineering Chemistry. Feb., 1920. — Cka$. H. Otit. 
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1096. AKOifriioufl. ElxacAtoacomoButtrtAlprbiupcnptpel. {Zictt<mM«pi96r-iiiftkl^{ 
Ilevi8t& Agric. [Mexico) 4: 107-111. 1 fig. 1019.— A popular account baaed on; 
U. H. Dept. Agric. Bull. 309. 1919.— JoAa A. Slewn$on. 

WJ7. ANOSYWO 08 . Origen, cultiTo a indoatria dal cacalmata. (OrIglA, calttT«tio& and 
commercial aspecta of the peanut.) Jaliaco Rural [Mexico] 2: 81-66. 1920.— Copied frmn Ei 
Bolctin ile ia Camara Agric. <le Leon (Mexico).— JoAn A. Sletemon. 

HKiS. Atkinho.v, EeuuND. Weeda and their Identification. New Zealand JcHir. Agric- 
231. t fig. 1919.— Title ie a continuation of a series of articles interrupted by the war 
in 191U. Plants knoiAti ns “winter annuals” are under discussion. Spurrey (Sper^ttla orrcti- 
Ni<r) is (IcHcribed in detail at various stages of growth. It is reported as a useful plant in 
sornt! countries, fiut it can be considered only as a noxious weed in New Zealand. Its posi* 
4 ion as u weed, and possible control measures are discussed. — N. J. Giddingt. 

lfK)U. Ai!M( F Nutation und Felnheltsgrad der Spelzen be) zweizelllger Gerste. 
[ Nutation and the degree of fineness of the glumes In two-rowed barley.) Illustrierte Landw. 
Zeit g. 39: . t'ig.SSi 5SS. 1919. — The heads of varieties liaving fine glumes are shown 

by incasurciiionts to stand more nearly upright than those having coarser glumes. The 
f<irrncr varieties are of higher quality but the latter arc more productive. — John W'. Robertn. 

IKM), B.^^■l.n()KT, T. (Rev. of: Pktkrs, Chakles A. The preparation of sub- 

stances Important In agriculture. Srd. (d. 10 r 14 cm., vn + 8/ p. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inr,: New York, 1919. $0,80 1 Jour. Phys. Chem. 23 : 444. 1919. 

ItOi. Ba.v 6, JusR Oi’:. Dos cosechas de avenapor una. (Two crops of oats for one.) Rev. 
.Agric, (Mexicol 4: l.Al-156. i fig. 1919.— A ratoon crop secured under favorable weather 
conditions at small labor cost.— John A. .S’/rrcnso»». 

1102. Bakuer,('.A. Thegrowtbofsu^rcane. Internat. Sugar Jour. 22:198-203. 1920. 
— The fifth article of a 8cric.<v on the growth of sugar cane deals with the rate of maturing of the 
eanc plant as a wdiolc, the rate of early development, the average length and thickness of 
the mature joints, and the richness of the juice in branches of difTerent ages. (See next 
following Entry, 1103.]- £*. Koch. 

1103. HARnKR.C. A. The growth of sugar cane. Intcrnat. Sugar Jour. 22 : 76-80. 1920. 
--The fourth article of a series on the growth of sugar cane deals with the formula for the 
branching of the canc [ilant. (Sec next preceding Entry, 1102.) — E. Koch. 

IKH. Bakukr, A. Progress of the sugarcane Industry In India during the years 1916 
and 1917. Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa Bull. 83. p. 1919.— The caac varieties in general use 
arc poor, and the cultural practices and raclho<!s of handling the product primitive. The 
Department is endeavoring to introduce improvements along these lines, and the reports 
cover some of this work as carried out in the various provinces. Reports are given for Madras, 
Travanccre, Mysore, Bombay, Central Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Prov- 
ince.H, Punjab, North-west Frontier Province, Assam, and Burma.— A’. J. Giddings. 

UOo. Bkhsov, M. A., AND Adri.an Do.ank. Darso. Oklahoma Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
127. to /J. A'iy. 1-6. 1919.— Darso is a new grain sorghum of unknown origin, possessing 
superior drouth resisting qualities. It is a dwarf variety of very' uniform size, early maturing, 
leafy, red-seeded. The forage has a higher total sugar content than kafir or feterita. The 
feeding value of the seed is less than that of black-hulled white kafir. It is recommended as a 
grain sorghum in the drier regions of Oklahoma, Texas, and Kansas, but not in the more 
humid regions where other grain sorghums and corn make satisfactory yields.— John A. 
Elliott. 

1106. Bbvgrlgt, j. Maize notes. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19:242-243. 1619. 
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1107. BoUjIT, H. L. Official Aftld crop latpectioo. Pro«. Aasoc. Official Seed Analyits 
1W9: 22-^1. 1919.— Author believee “that the first step io cereal crop improvemest rests in 
further extension of our state seed and weed laws and in the activity of the forc^ represented 
by them, to include proper control of seed crop production and of seed and grain distribu- 
tion.'^ Seed inspection laws alone have failed to insure seed and crop improvement since 
they inspect in the bin or bsg after the goods has left the farm. Proposee for “every cereal 
producing state a law authorising seed, field crop inspection, seed cenifieaiion, seed stand- 
ardisation and seed sales lists” under the supervision of a competent officer, also providing 
for educational emphasis together with means for demonstrations and field work with seed 
plots.— '.W. T. Afunn. 

IIK. Breakwell, E. Popular description of grasses. Agrir. Gas. New South Wales 31: 
24 28. Pip. /“3. 1920. — Habits of growth and scetl production, palatability, behavior under 
irrigation and commercial possibilities are given for the genua Danthonia as found in New 
.'!oiJth Wales. Danthonia lougif(4ia, D. biftartita and />. pallida, are figured. The Danthonias 
cunslitute 90 per cenl of the grass herbage on the tablelands and slopes in New South Wales, 
and are common in western districts. Seed habits are fairly good. The Danthonias will be 
valuable in pastures in the future.—/,. H. Waldron. 

U09. Breakwell, £. A remarkable fodder plant. Shearman's clover. (7’n/obum/rM- 
gijtrum var.) Agric. Gas. New .South Wales 31 : 245-250. 4 Jig. 1920.— This rc))(>rt is given 
by the agrostologist. This clover was propagated vegetalively from an individual plant 
found growing alone several years previously. A taxonomic study indicates it to bo unique, 
{)ut closely allied to strawberry clover, T. fragiferum. The autlior suiytcsts that it may have 
resulted from a cross between T. Jragi/frum and T. rcpenti or T. medium or even hclwocn the 
two latter. Although under observation for over 20 years it has not been observed to produce 
viable seed. Compared wit h T. fragiferum, it is said to spread throe times as quickly and to 
produce six times the amount of feed. Its palatahility and nutritive quality arc stated to be 
of the highest order. It thrives on marshy and slightly saline soils, It is not killed by 
frost. Chemical analyses are given.— /,. It. H'nWrow. 

1110. Breakwell, E. Trials of Wlmmers rye-grtss. (Lollum subuUtum.) Agric. 
Gar. New South Wales 31: 107-U0. i Jig. 1920.— Conclusions as given arc unfavorable to 
the grass both as to cultural results and palatahility.—/.. R. H'aldrori. 

nil. Breakwell, £. Bokhara Clover on the southern table-lands. Agric. Gai. New 

Smth Wales3l; 67. 1920.— Treats of Wefifotas alba.— /,. R. Wafriron. 

1113. Breasola, M. La devitallzzazlone del semi dj Cuscuta. [The ktlllng of Cuscuta 
seeds.) Stas. Sper. Agr. Ital. 52: 193-207. 1919. — ^This is a continualion of work which was 
reported upon in 1913. The purpose of the investigation was without screening to find a 
method of killing the seeds of Cuscuta io a lot of leguminous seeds. It was found that 
due to the different sizes of the seeds of C. arvensis and C. Trifolii screening would not 
separate the former from seeds of Trifolittm. The method devised was that of heating 
the lot ; incidentally it was found that the seeds of Medicago aativa, Trifolium praUme, Tri^ 
jolium repena and Lotus corniculatus did not lose their vitality when exposed to the temper- 
atures of experiment, i.e.,65*C. for one and two hours, 70*0. for one hour and 75°C. for one 
hour. In fact it was found that the number of seeds of these Icguminosae germinating was in 
^omc cases greater after the treatment. The striking advantage wos also found that the 
seeds of Cuscuta easily screened out of seeds of the legume was the one that seemed 
to resist heat a little better (C. Trifolii) while the other (C. arvensis) was most easily killed. 
When tried in soil, the germinabllity of the two wag found to decrease from 43.6 per cent io 
1 1 8 per cent in C. Trifolii and from 55.6 per cent to 0.2 per cent for C. arvensis when heated 
tor one hour at 75^. — A. Bonazzi. 
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Ut3. Bbowk, Ein3ab< VBltiatuy tebrilm by la^daBW. Proe. Anoe. Offieud 8Md Aaa. 
lytU 1M9: 41-42. 1910.— FoUowiag ft fugseatioB niftde hy tbe Depuiment of Agricotturc. 
mtay Urge teed houeei end finne pledged their rapport to the propoul thet ■eederaen Ubel 
ell fftrm eeedj told, giring oa efteh lot of 10 pouodi or more, purity, germiiutioB, tod date 
wbea teeted, end if imported, the oouutry of origm. A Mriee M purchaaes of weds from teed 
dealers throughout the country showed that 7S per cent of the samples were not labeled, 
howerer, '*a larger percentage of the seedmen who speciheally agreed to label their seedi 
were found to comply with the ^eement than was the ease with seedsmen who did not 
express themselres.*' — If. T. Uunn. 

1114. Bftowir, W. H. PhlUpplBe fiber plants. Forestry Bur. Philippine laUnhs Bull, 19, 
ns p., i8 pi. 1910.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1304. 

1116. Bbunol, Gil Mobicb. Algunot pftstos BthuBlss da Hexlco. IRatnral paatves is 
Mexlco.l Rev. Agric. tMexieoI4:6B-<t2. 1919.— Outlines the different types of pasture 

grasses in Mexico.— Join A. SUvent. 

1116. BtJBQKas, J. L. Relatloo of farying degrees of heat to the TlabllJty of seeds. Proc. 
Assoc. Official Seed Analysts 1919: 48-51. 1919.— The author conducted experiments with 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, cowpeas, soy beans, and garden beans-^seeds most liable to injury 
by insect pests, with a view of ascertaining the critical temperature above which the viability 
of each species is affected. The results of the experiments are given in tabular form,— 
V, r. Munn 


1U7. Call, L £. Dlrectof's report. Kansas Aghc. Exp. Sta. 1917-18. 6S p. 1918.— 
See Bot. Abste. 5, Entries 1466, 2024. 

1118. (/HAUBuas, Cbablxq E. Prairie rice culture In the United States. U. S. Dept. 
Agric. Farmers Bull. 1092. S6 p., tS Jiff. 1920. 

1110. Clatton, W. F. The tea Industry In South Africa. I. South African Jour. 
Indust. J: U2-120. Pi. t-B. 1920.— Brief history of the tea industry in Natal, and of the 
cultural methods employed.— E. M. Doidge. 

1120. Cockayne, L. An economic iovesUgationol the Montane tussock grassland of He* 
Zealand. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 348-346. tfig. 1919.— This is the fourth of aseriei 
of articles dealing with the Montane tussock grassland. The California thistle, Cnicui 
arvenstr, is reported as becoming 6rmly established in some areas which were bare from over- 
graiing. U seems to be palatable to some animals, and may help to establish other useful 
plants, in which case it should not be considered a weed.— J. Giddinga. 

1121. CowoiLL, H. B. Cross poltiaatlon of sugar cane. Jour. Dept. Agric. and Labor 
Porto Rico 3: 1-5. 1919.— See Bot .Absts. 5, Entry 1478. 

1122. Crrvost.O., andC. Lemasir. Plantes etprodultsfilameDteuxet textiles del’lndo* 
chine. (Fiber- and textlle-produciog plants of Indo-Chlna.] Bull. Econ. Indochine 22: 813- 
837. PI. B. 1919.— A continuation of the general paper on this subject, covering the 
families Asdepiadaceae, Ulmaceae, Urtricaceac, Scitamineae, Bromeliaceae, Amaryllidaccae. 
Ltliaceae, and Pontoderiaceae.— E. D. Merrill. 

1123. Cbockeb, WiLUAu. Optimum temperatures for the after-ripening of seeds. Froc- 
Asaoe. Official Seed Analysts 1919 :46-t8. 1919. — ^Tbe author made astudy of freshly harvested 
seeds of species of Crataegus, American linden, sugar maple, peach, and two species of 
Ambrosia. These seeds are typical of th<»e having dormant embryos. The changes that go 
on and lead up to their normal germination are spoken of as after-ripening of the embryos. 
The embryos of these seeds must go through certain fundamental physiological changei 
before they sprout normally, since the embry’os will not grow at all or only abnormally when 
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tiiey Mid given all ordinary conditiona favorable to germination. The optimum 

process of after •ripening lies in the region of 4 to 5“C., and a constant 
{^iqieFatare in these limits is very much more favorable than alternations between it and 
h^her or lower temperatures. At freesing temperatures, after^ripening of these embryos 
piogresaes very slowly if at all, while temperature periods above 10"C. are espeeially detri> 
oental to the process. The facts disclosed by the investigation raise the question whether 
DUiserymmi who layer their seeds to produce after>ripening would not do better to put the 
leeds in eold storage houses at optimum temperatures of 4 to 5"C., which would lead to a 
touch more rapid and complete idter^ripening than is attained in layering under fluctuating 
temperatures. It is the belief of the author that such methods should give returns in a 
greater pecoentage of seeds producing plants and in the general high vigor of the planta 
resulting from completed after-ripened embryos.—^/. T. Munn. 

I 

1124. Cross, W. E. The Kavsnglre cane. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 
63 : 397-399. / Aq. I919.-See Bot. Abate. 6, Entry 2113. 

1125. Day, James.W. The relation of slxe, shape and number of replications of plats to 
pmbahle error in field eiperlmentatloa. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12 r 100>106. 1920.— Varia- 
tion is reduced by increasing the sise of the plat to one-twentieth of an acre or over. Most 
accurate results are obtained from plats that are long and narrow and extend in the direction 
of greatest variation of the soil An increase in the number of replications of a plat of given 
liae inereases the accuracy of the results.— P. Af. Scherlt. 

1126. Dheu, J. W. Pasture top-dresslog test In Walpukuraw county. New Zealand Jour, 
.tgric. 19: 295-296? 1919.— Sheep were used in these experiments and the results for two 
waeons indicate that it is well worth while to top-dress.— N. J. Qiddingn. 

1127. Descoubis, Paul. Le rebolsement et le ddveloppemest economlque de la Frtaee. 
[Relorestatioti and the economic developmentof France.] M5m. Soc. Sei. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux 
VII, 2: 103-217. tfig. 1918. 

1128. Da8CoiiBE8,PAUL. Installatlond'expdrlencesprolongtesiDrlerulssellement. |Pro- 
tracted experiments t^on stream-flow.) M4m. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII, 2: 17-35. 
f.V 1918. 

1129. Doblas, Joei Herrera. El trlgo tremeslno. [Three-montha wheat.] Bol. Amos. 
.tgric. lEepafia] 12:47-62. 1919.— Diicussesa variety of wheat known as "Tremesino" (three- 
rDonths) secured by selection from the common fall type planted in Spain. Yields were muek 
less than with the fall variety and it is not recommended for planting except where planting 
si the usual time has been impossible. The variety yielded in four experiments an average 
of 1(1.75 hectoliters per hectares.— John A. Stecenaon. 

1130. Doblas, Joei Ubrbera. Estate sobre cl cultiro de la almorti. [StudlCB In the 
caltintloii of the gnus pet (LathyruB bbUtub).] Bol. Assoc. Agric. lEspafia} 11; 665-674. 
1919.— Botanical classification, uses, varieties, cultivation and yields of Lathyrv* aotipw 
(grass pea).— John A. Strefnaon. 

1131. Duncan, J. Noxious weeds. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 366-368. 1919.— It is 
urged that more attention be given to the destruction of noxious weeds. Weeds should be 
destroyed before seeding and the assistance of the public should be enlisted to destroy weeds 
M soon as they are (^served. Methods of weed dissemination are discussed and means of 
preveatimi are indicated. It is suggested that in sowing to pasture the best of seed and 
plenty of it should be used in order to obtain a good close sod. This tends to choke out and 
prevent growth and spread of weeds. Farmers should not admit thrashing machines to their 
farms until the machines have been thoroughly cleaned. — N. J. Oiddinga. 
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tl32. D 0 TSCV, F. (Teber die Kei&knftdeoer eiaiier fauidirlrtbtchtltlicbe WlcbU|er 
Semen. (ConcernlJigUievittlltyofc«rtilna(rteiiItnnUjlmpor1nBtMed«.l lUaetrierteLudw. 
Zeitg. 39 : 282-283. 1019.— Ae the result of sennination experimente it was found that the 
seeds of wheat, rye, barley and oats posseas freater vitality than is generally supposed. 
Seeds of wheat 8 years old were 80 per cent viable and those of 14 years old 10 per cent viable. 
Nearly 100 per cent of wheat seeds from 1 to 7 years old germinated. Similar results were 
obtajae<i with seeds of rye, barley and oats.— JoAn W. Robertt. 

1133. Eablk, F. 8. Varieties of sugar cane in Porto Rico. Jour. Dept. Agrie. and Labor, 
Porto Rico 3: 15-55. 1919. — One of the principal objects of this paper is to show that sugar 
cane varieties may be described, classified, keyed out and determined by ordinary tpethods of 
descriptive botany or taxonomy. Heretofore, remarkably few descriptions of the cane 
varieties have been published that would enable one to identify a variety. The cultural 
value and characteristics of the numerous varieiiea grown in Porto Rico are described in detail, 
A key for identification and a taxonomic description of a number of varieties is also contained 
in the article.— Berg. 

1134. Kvan’b, L. A. Annual report of the sctlngHllrector of agriculture. Tasmania Agric. 
and Stock Dept. liept. 191B-19: 1-6. 1910.— Report giving statistics on production of prio* 
eipal crops. District reports are included.— D. Reddick. 

1135. Fawcktt, C. L. The Identity of canes grown In Argentina. Internal. Sugar Jour. 
22: 135-136. 1920.— The botaoist of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Tucuman states 
that Java 36 is the true P. 0. J. .36 as it is grown in Java today. The probable source of thii 
incorrect designation is the description by Noel Dcerr in his “Cane Sugav * Another inac* 
curacy is calling the variety J 228 (P. 0. J. 228) by two names— its own and J 139, when io 
reality Java228 is meant. Correspondence with the Java station and shipments of cane show 
that the Argentina canes of Javanese origin are identical with the varieties of correspondini 
names as grown in Java — £. Koch. 

1136. h'nRNCH, 0. T. Organization! development and activities of the Association of 
Offlclal Seed Analysts of North America. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts 1919: 15-20. 
1919. 

1137. FRt7W(HTH, C. Die Antprdebe der zur KOmeigewinsung gebauten Luploearten u 
Boden und Kllma. [The soil and climate requirements of lupine species grown for yield of seed, j 
Illustricrtc Landw. Zeitg. 39: 199-200. 1919.— The soil and climate requirements of the 
following species are discussed: Lufnnun luteus, L. angu^iifolius. L.albus, L.crnikshanksii, 
h. mulohi'bs, L. Ausulu*.— John W. Roberts. 

1138. Fruwirth, C. Zur Frage des Verpflanzens der Luzerne. [Concerning the question 
of transplanting alfalfa. I liiustriertc Landw. Zeitg. 39:226. 1919. — Results obtained through 
three years of experimentation indicate that greater yields of forage and seed maybe expected 
from a field in which the seed has been drilled in than from one in which a stand has been 
obtained by transplantation. The advantages and disadvantages of both methods are dis- 
cussed.— JoAn W. Roberti. 

1139. Gajon, Carlos. Cultivo del chlcharo de vaca. [Cultivation of the cowpea.] Rev. 
Agrie. [Mexico] S : 26-34. 6 fig. 1919.— Explains the value of a green manure crop, the manner 
of fixation of nitrogen by legumes and outlines the culture of cowpeas, a green manure crop 
well adapted to Mexican conditions.— /oAn A. Sleveneon. 

1140. Gaumie, G. a. R^rt of the Imperial cotton specialist. Sci. Kept. Agric. Res. 
Inst. Pusa 1918-19: 115-124. 1919.— The report summarises the qualitiesof some of the var- 
ious varieties of cotton grown in India, and outlines experiments either in progress or conteffi* 
plated to improve the cotton yield. — H'tnjieU Dudgeon. 
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1141. Gabdkeb, H. a. Retetrch 1& the pelut ladnstry. Sei. Amer. 122: 89. 1920. 
OtMirafcions on the growing ol soyn beant and manufacturing of soya oil used in mixing 
pijnta. — Chat. H. OHt, 

1142. Gillette, L. S., A. C. McCandush, akd H. H. Kildee. SniHn g crops for milk 
pcodoctlon. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 187 : 33-59. 1919.— This bulletin treat* of the utili- 
sation of soiling crops for milk cows, discussing in this connection alfalfa, red clover, alsike, 
sweet clover, field peas, cowpeas, soy beans, maiie, oats, rye, foxtail millet, sweet sorghum, 
Sudan graM, and the following mixtures: oats and peas, oati and vetch, barley and peas, rye 
»nd hairy vetch, cowpeas and corn, cowpeas and sorghum, clover aud timothy. A rfoum4 
of work other invest^atora is added.— C. V. Ptpcr. 

1143. Goas, W. L. Greenhouse and gemloation-cbamber tests of crimson clover seed 
compared. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysis 1919: 64, 1919.— The results of 154 compara- 
tive and simultaneous germination tests of crimson clover seed , made between folds of blotting 
paper and in the greenhouse in soil gave result s as follows : ' The average of these 154 samples 
in the germinator vtas 50 per cent. The average germination of these same samples tested 
in soil in the greenhouse was 42 per cent.”— Af. T. Htunn. 

1144. Grifeiths, David. Prlckljr pear as stock food, II. S. Dept. Agric. Farmers' Bull. 
1072. Up. 8 fig. 1920. 

1145. GTTTRRrB, F. B., akd G. W. Norris. Note on the clssslflcatlon of wheat varieties. 
.\gric. Gas. New South Wales 31:243-244. 19%.— ClassiBcation based on milling values.— 
L. R. R'^oWron. 

1146. Hadunotok, Jakes. Poultry Notes. February. Agric. Gaz, New South Wales 
31: 137-141. 1920.— Notes on growing alfalfa, Mcdicago soliVa.— Z,. R. H’flWrcm. 

1 147. H aSsen, W, Degeneration und Saatgutwecbsel. [Degeneration and seed variation.] 
Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 558-660. 1019.— The writer discusses the degeneration in the 
yield and quality of various field crops and strongly advises seed selection as a remedy there- 
for.— /oAn W. RoUrit. 

1148. Harrinqton, Geo. T. Comparative chemical analyses of Johnson grass seeds and 
Sudan grass seeds. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts 1919: 58-64. 1919.— A brief account 
of the results of comparative microchemical and permeability studies, also, gross chemical 
analyses of the seeds of these two closely related grass plants are given. These studies were 
made to determine whether there are any differences in their chemical nature, which might 
serve as a basis for explaining their marked difference in dormancy, germinating and after- 
ripening. — M. T, Afunn. 

1149. Harrison, W. H. Report of the Icqierlal Agricultural Chemist. Sci. Kept. Agric. 
Res. Inst. Pusa 1918-19 : 35-45. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6. Entry 2271 . 

1150. H ATWOOD, A. H. Elephant, Para, and Guinea grasses at Wollongbtr. Agric. Gas. 
New South Wales 31 : 6. 1920. — Growth results given for Ptnninium purpurewm, Panicum 
multcum and P. maximum, respectively. Elephant grass gave largest bulk of feed, was 
drought resistant and stimulated milk yields. Para grass covered the ground forming suc- 
culent feed, which remained green throughout the winter. — L. R. Waldron. 

1151. Hbiduscbka, a., and S. Felser. Beltrag zur Kenntnii der Fettsluren dei Erd- 
nussOles. [Fatty acids of peanut oil.) Zeitschr. Dntersueb. Nahrungs.- u. Genusimittel 38: 
241-255. 1919. — The composition of the fatty acids of the peanut oil examined was: Are- 
ohidie 2.3 per cent, Lignoceric 1.9 per cent, Stearic 4.5 per cent, Palmitic 4.0 per cent, Oleic 
79.9 per cent, Linoleic 7.4 per cent. — H. G. Barbour. 
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1152 . Helweo, L. Sale of DAAith root Med with cttEraotM for cranloeiMH. SeedWorld 
V: 2^-26. 1920.-'Thi8 article deaU with the Daniih methoda of growifif eeedt of eerrots, 
mangele, rutabagas, and tumipe and the guaranteeing of the genutneneei of the Tarietiee and 
strains, a method now adopted by nine of tlm important teed dealer*.— Af. T. Jfunn. 

1158. HiLoeNiK)Br, F. W. Methods of plant breeding. New Zealand Jour. Agrie. 19: 
U51 3i58. 1919.— The work of several investigators is briefly reviewed and the conclusion 
drawn that simple selection for the improvement of self fertilised plants, such as wheat, is 
not considered as very hopeful.— .V. J. (Hddingt. 

1154. lIiLLUAN, F. M. Rhode Island bent seed and Its sobstltvtes In the toidei Proe. 
.\rtsoc. Official Seed .Analysts 1919:64-68. 1919.— In this paper the author reports recent 
investigntions which show that there are certain seed characteristics peculiar to each of the 
Hpecics, by means of wliich the kinds of seed may be distinguished and to a certain extent their 
true proportions in a mixture determined. The source of the seed, shown or indicated by the 
kinds of weed seeds and extraneous crop seeds present, is also an aid in determining the kind 
of seed ami liability of mixture due to condition of growth and trade practice. Attention is 
directed by the author to detailed and illustrative descriptions of the seeds of bent grassy 
found in Bulletin 692, Professional Series, U. S. Department of Agriculture.— J/. T. Afvnn. 

1155. lIiTK, Ukrtha 0. Forcing the germination of bluegrass. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed 
Analysts 1919: 53-58. 1919.— Experiments designed to ascertain the effect of light, tempera- 
ture, and nutrient solutions on the germination of Kentucky bluegrass and Canada bluegrass 
are discussed. The experiments lead to the eonciusions that: A complete viability teat of 
Kentucky blue grass can be obtained in the dark with an exact 20^-d0‘*C. alternation. I'nder 
constant temperature conditions this gross gives a higher germination in the light.— An alter- 
nation of '20^-30^0. in a dark cliamber does not give a complete viability test of Canada hlue- 
griUM.— Direct sunlight or difTiiso light a few hours each day with approximately a20^-30*r. 
alternation gives a complete viability test of both Canada blue grass and Kentucky bluegrass. 

•Nutrient solutions with 20^-30^0. alternation in the dark give a complete viability test of 
liuth Kentucky bluegrass and Canada bluegrass.- So far we have not been able to find an alter- 
nation of temperature alone that would give a complete viability test of all samples of Cana*!* 
bluegrass.— .If. T. Mnnn. 

1156. Hudson, Edgar A. Upland long staple cotton in Arkansas. Arkansas Agrie. E-xp. 
Sta. Circ. 49: 1-4. 1920.— The conditions under which upland long staple cotton varieties 
may bo expected to produce a profitable crop are given together with a map showing the 
regiuns suited to the culture of long staple, intermediate, and short staple cottons. — John A . 
Elliotl. 

!IA7. iioD.soN, Edgar A. Cotton Clob manual. Arkansas Agrie. Exp. Circ. 84: 1-26. 
It fig. 1920." popular manual covering the history, physiology, histology, culture, and 
use of the cotton plant.— JoAn A. Elliott. 

11.58. Hodson, Edoar a. Lint frequency In cotton with a method for determlnatloD. 
Arkansas Agrie. Exp. Sta. Bull. 168: 1-12. 1^.— Lint frequency was determined for 100 
seed samples from 10 plants each of 25 varieties of cotton under test. The length of lint was 
determined , also the percentage of lint by weight. The seed was delinted with sulphuric acid 
and the volume determined by displacement in alcohol. The weight of lint of aunifonn length 
of 25 mm. was calculated to give an accurate comparison of weight of lint produced per square 
centimeter of seed surface. The lint index for a plant represents the average amount of lint 
produced on one seed. Six tables are given showing the lint index, lint percentage, lint length, 
and lint frequency of the varieties studied.— “High lint frequency is closely correlated with 
short lint, therefore, it is necessary in making selections for high lint frequency to consider 
length and per cent of lint."— JoAn A. Elliott. 
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1150. Howabd,A., anoG. L. C. R^ort of the lit&perliJ Bcooomlc Botanist. Sci. Kept. 
Agric. Hob. Inat. Puea 1918-10:46-67. PLS-^, 1910. — The report includes a summary of the 
progreaa of investigations during the year under report, a program for 1910-20, add a list of 
literature published. Improved wheats (TnOcusi pidpor^) “Pusa 4" and “Pusa 12” have 
produced yields of 3350 pounds and 3000 pounds respectively per acre, under good cultivation, 
in contrast with the very low yields of ordinary Indian wheats under Indian methods of culti- 
vation. These improved wheats are being aent to other countries for trial. Other work in* 
eludes methods of culture and improvement of indigo (/ndtpo/rra finefona); sun-drying of 
vegetables; methods of packing fruit for shipment; pollination of Indian crop plants; and soil 
drainage. Poor drain^e in the Gangetie Plains during the monsoon interferes with proper 
root development and promotes excessive denitrification. Actual crop production under 
improved methods of cultivation indicate that with small expenditure of organic fertUiaer 
the fertility of alluvial soils may be maintained or improved.— ll'm/rfd Dudgeon. 

1160. Howx, H. £. The fntntn of the cotton Industry. What organized research promises 
to do for grower and manofactnrer, Sci. Amer. 122 : 300. 1920. 

1161. HuTCHtKsos, C. M. Report of the Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist. Sci. Rept. 
.4gric. Res, Inst. Pusa 1918-19: 106-11-i. 1919.— Sec Dot. Absts. 5, Entry 2282, 

1162. Hyde, W. C. Orchard cover-cn^ esperiments on the Mountere Hills. New Zea- 
land Jour. Agric. 19: 364-365. l-fig. 1019.— This is the final report of a 4-yoar series of ex- 
periments. Oats made a good growth and oats with partridge peas were particularly good. 
Blue lupine was the best of the legumes aod it made much the strongest growth on limed 
area.— N. J. Giddingf. 

1163. Joses, Earl. Northern grown seed wins In Massachusetts. Potato Mag. 2*: 24, 
29. 1920. 

1164. Jordan, W. H., and G. W. Chdrcuill. An experience In crop production. New 
York Agric. Exp. Sta. (Geneva] Bull. 465. tOp. 1919.— An account of an experiment in which 
a 4-year rotation of crops (com, oats, wheat, and hay) was carried through four rotations 
OQ plats fertilized in di0erent ways— with farm manure, a complete chemical fertilizer, a par* 
tial chemical fertilizer, and no fertilizer. On some plats the hay crop was red clover; on 
others, timothy. The total amount of dry matter produced was somewhat greater on plats 
treated with farm manure than on plats receiving a complete chemical fertilizer; and about 
56 per cent greater than on unfertilized plats. Especially noteworthy is the fact that crop 
production was maintained as efficiently on the timothy plats as on clover plats. The results 
of a series of soil analyses made in connection with the experiment show the unreliability of 
soil analysis as a means of measuring soil fertility. — F. C. Stewart. 

1165. JoviNo, S. Osservazloni suiraridocoituni itallana. lObservationi upon dry faim- 
inglnltaly,] Staz. Sper. Agr, Ital. 52: 69-121, 125-192, 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2328. 

• 

1166. Kellogg, James W. Seed report, 1918. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 2*: 1-29. 
^ pi. 1919.— The bulletin includes a table giving standards of purity for various seeds; re- 
sults of tests on special samples; average purity of official samples; results of inspection and 
analyses in tabular form; and illustrations of the noxious weed seeds found in farm seeds.— 
0. H. Orton. 

1167. Kellogg, James W. Seed report, IMO. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 1-28. 
1920.— Standards of purity established by the Seed Law for 20 kinda of se^s are given; also 
the results of special samples tested for purity ; the average purity of official samples and the 
results of inspection are discussed and the data arranged in tabular form.— C. R. Orion. 

1166. Eeble, W. D., and R. N. Marin, Fanners’ experiment plota. Winter fodder 
Wats, 1919. Agric. Gaz. NewSouthWale83l:77“83. 1920.— In the Upper North Coast dia- 
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trict, triaU of eere&lii and lef^mes with and without fertUiiera were carried out by a number 
of farmers. Results showed the practice to be euccesaful. In the South Coast district cereals 
were triedVithout manures, with success.— L. R. Waldron. 

1 L69. K 11 .LKK, J. ttber die Bewertung der Centaurea solaUtUUaals Charakterbegleltsaffle 
bcl der Herkunftibestlmintmg von Kleesaaten. (Concemlog the imlue oi Centaurea soUtitlalis 
as an indicator of the origin of cloter seed.) Jour. Landw. 67: 10^110. 1919.— CcnMurca 
has long been recognised as indicating a southern European origin of clover seed. 
As this plant in recent years has been growing in Alsace in increasing abundance its seed may 
also be found in clover seed from there.— C. B. Ltighly. 

1170. Ko£bnjsb,W. F. Attf welche Kranhheltsformen 1st belm "Durchseben’* on'd ^'Aua* 
hauea** der zur Ssatgewlnnnng bestlnunten brtoffelfelder besonders zn tebten. [What dis- 
eases are to be considered especially in going through and thinning out potato fields from which 
seed potatoes are to be selected.) Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39:323-324. Fig. tSt-iSd. 1919. 

1171. La.vhdkll, K. A. Some common adulterants found in agrlcultuial seeds. L Jour. 
Dept. Agric. I'nion South Africa 1: 2ft-3l. Flalttll-IY. 1920. 

1172. Lrwis, A. C., AND C. A. McLendon. Cotton variety tests. Georgia State Bd. 
Entomol, C?irc. 29. tO p. 1920.— Outlines tests with twenty-eight varieties of cotton (Goa* 
sypium) for 1910 conducted in the following Georgia counties: Sumter, Stewart, Dooley, 
Burke. Wilks, Douglas and Habersham. In each test, from ten to twenty varieties were 
used. .Summaries of the various tests and recommendations of thn varieties for different 
lections and under flifferenl conditions are given. Lists arc appended of cooperative cotton 
growers and of parties from whom cottonseed may be purchased.— T. H, McHaiton. 

1 173. Macphrrso.v, A. Lucerne growing for seed. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 3b9- 
371. 1919.— This article discusses the preparation of the seed bed, general cultural methods, 
weather conditions, harvesting the seed crop, etc. Conclusions are drawn that good crops 
of lucerne seed may be produced on well draine<I soil of average fertility. Very rich land and 
soil supplied with an abundance of moisture produce herbage rather than seed. Thick stands 
of lucerne arc not favorable for good seed production. Du ring the period devoted to the seed 
crop, two crops of hay may be taken from thick stands, which will be found of more profit. 
OI<i stands that arc thinning out will often produce good crops of seed. The best practice for 
seed production istoeslablish a special widc-spacedstandbysowingtbc seed in rows 28 inches 
or more apart an<l cultivating two or three times. — N. J . Giddingt. 

1174. Macphehson, A. Lucerne-cultore tests at Ashburton Experimental Farm. New 
Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 28JV 293. 1919.— Experiments were conducted to indicate the proper 
amount of seed ; the best method of sowing, and the effects of lime and fertiliserB. As a result 
of these tests it is recommended; Seed should be sown in drills from 14 to 21 inches apart, 
to admit of cultivation; that not less than 15 pounds of seed per acre should be used land that 
lime should be used, but not fertilizers.— N. J. Ciddinpi. 

1175. Maiden, J. H. Chats about the prickly pear. No.l. Agrtc. Gas. New South Wales 
31: 117 '120. 1920." A brief historical survey of Ojnmlia spp. as an Australian pest is pre- 
sented.— L. R. Waldron. 

1176. Maiden, J.H. Cbatsabouttheprlcklypear. No. 2. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 
31: 195*199. 1920.— Remarks on possible minor uses of Opunlia spp.— *L. R. Waldron, 

1177. McD!AnMiD,R.W., andO.C. Sparks. Fanners’ experiment plots. Potato expert* 
mentS) 1918-19. Agric. Gai. New South W'a]e831: 37-42. 192Cr. — Yields are given for different 
varieties in the New England district and the southwestern slopesat different points, with dif* 
ferent manures and for different cultural methods. .Artificial manures proved to be 
valuable.— L. R. Waldron. 
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1178. McPiaemid, R. W. Grain aorghamt la aortham dlatrlcts* Agrie. Gai. New 
South Wales 31 : 17-18. 1^. — Satisfactory rcBults were obtained at Pallamallawa and Ten- 
terfield with 5 varieties of Andropogon iorgJkum, used both as green feed and fot grain pro- 
duction. The znaximum yield of grain was 28 bushels per acre from Kaoliang^ which was also 
the earli«it variety, — L. R. Waldron. 

1179. McKat, J. W. Assam Ei^riffleBt Station. Rcpt. Karimganj Agric. Exp. Sta. 
1918~19: 1-16. 1919. — Annual report of Director of the Assam Experiment Statioo, recording 
pn^preas in methods of cultivation and selection of promising varieties of commonly culti- 
vated field crops. — Dudgeon. 

1180. MnNona, Fbankun. Report on soils and crops. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 
P: 111-114, 1918.— Some brief considerations of the conditions favoring the conservation of 
food materials in the soil and what may be expected by a proper supplementation of them.— 
C. R. Orton. 

1181. Mieqe, E. L« deatofaction du sot. (The disinfection of the toll.) Prog. Agric. et 
Vitic. 74J 138-140* 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2284. 

1182. MiiviLLE,R. Notesurle thdiertauvage du Phou-Sang Region du Tranninh (Haul- 
Laos). (Rote on the wild tot of Phou-Sang.l Bull. .4grir. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2: 87-99. 1920. 

1183. MiTSCHERLrcH, Eilu. Alfred. Zum Gehalt der Haferpfianxe an Pbotphorsgure 
tmd selnen Bezlehnngen zu der durch eine Rghrstoffzufuhr bedlngten Brtzagserhhhung. (On 
Che phosphoric acid content of the oat plant and its relation to the increased yield resuItlDg from 
addition of nutrients. I Jour. Landw. 67: 171-176. / /tg. 1019 — The law which Pfeiffer and 
others believe they have established is not confirmed by these investigations.- C. E. Leighty. 

1184. Muster, Dr. Pflanzenanalyse und Dfingetbedurfnls des Bodens. [Plant analysis 
and fertilizsr requirement of the soil.] Jotir. Landw. 67: 229-266. lOlO.— See Bot. Absts. 6, 
Entry 2276. 

1186. Mt£R 6, C. H. The use of a selection coefficient. Jour. Amcr. Soc. Agron. 12: 
106-112. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. S» Entry 1590. 

1186. Nglsom, Martin, and L. W. Oriiorn. Report of oats experiments 1908-1019. 
Arkansas Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 165. St p., t pi. 1920.— Thirteen tables are given showing 
yields of 45 varieties of fall seeded and spring seeded oats under different dates of sowing and 
different rates of seeding. Tests were carried on in different sections of the state upon vorious 
types of soil. Recommendations are made of varieties adapted to different sections of the 
state and as to the cultural methods to be followed. —/eftn A. ElB'oK. 

1187. Nelson, Martin, and Edgar A. Hodron. Varieties of cotton, 1919. Arkansas 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 166. S p. 1920.— Five tables arc given showing the rank in seed cot- 
ton, lint production, seed production, and value of lint per acre of from 8 to 25 varieties, tested 
in various parts of the state, on different types of soil.— JoAn A. FAliotl. 

1188. Olivares, Daniel. Cultivo del lupulo. (Cultlvatloo of hopi.l Revista Agric. 
[Mexico] 3 : 374-378. Ibid. 4 : 12-16, 62-64. t Jig. 1919.— An account of the importance and 
possibilities of hops as a crop in Mexico giving details, botanical description, varieties, culti- 
vation, fertilizers, manner of harvesting and yields.— /oAn A. SleveMon. 

1189. Ortiz, Rtibsn. Rotaclon y alteroaclon de loa cultivot. {Rotation and alternation 
of cropa.l Jalisco Rural [Mexico] 2: 61-64. l920.~Popular rdsumd of reasons for crop rota- 
tions. A scries of rotations suitable for Mexican conditions is given.— /oAn A. Stevemon. 

1190. Oswald, W. L. Cooperation between the seed analysU and the seed trade. Proc. 
Aasoe, Cfflcial Seed Analysts 1919: 38-41. 1919. 
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119!, Paumcl, L. H., AND C.M. Kino. Aaaaantl white sweet clofer. Proe. loweAetd. 
Set. 25 : 249-251. Pi 4-8. 1920.— Origia end biMory of an anfioal strain of Melilotus alba 
found at Ames, Iowa.—//, fi. Conard. 

1192. Panucl, L. H.f AND C. M. Kino. Teat jonr clover and tlflMthjr seed. lowaAgrie. 

Eip. Sta. Circ. 69. i p. 1919. 

1193. Pauncl, L. H., AND C. M. Kino. Johnson grass as a weed in southwestern Iowa. 

Iowa Agric. Exp. iSta. Circ. 65. 1919.— Johnson grass baa become established in 

southern Iowa, and promisee to become a menace to the farmers. A brief discussion isgxren, 
including a botanical description of the grass and seed, together with methods of extermi- 
nation.— /'forrare Willey. *' 

1194. PAVONt, P. A. Elcultlvodelahlg^rllla. (Cultivation of the caatox bean.] Jalkco 
Rural (Mexico] 2 : 41-45. 1919 — A compiled account of the cultivation of the castor bean.— 
John A. Steveneon. 

U9o. PicpER, il. Beschrelbong einer tfethode zur rascben Brkennniig von Futtentbea* 
samsa Im Zuckerrttbenasmen. [The descriptton of a method for rapid dlfferentiatten betweea 
stock beet seed and sugar beet seed.) Zeitschr. Vereins Deutscb. Zucker-Indust. 766: 409- 
41R. 1919. 

1106. Pitt, J. M. Farmers’ experiment plots. Winter green fodder eieprlments» 1919. 
Agrie. Gaz. New South Wales 31: 7-12. 5 fig. 1920.— Soiling crops are recommended for 
winter and spring in the Centra! Coast district, as dry weather invariably occurs. Cultural 
details and yield results are given for 10 localities (or less) for 8 varieties of wheat, 6 of oats 
and vetches and peas in combination with wheat or oats. The maximum yield of OTer21 tona 
was secured from Thew wheat and peas.— b. R. Waldron. 

1107. Pitt, J. M., and R. W. McDiabuid. Fsrmers' experiment plots. Maize e^ri- 
meota, 1919-19. Agrie. Oax. New South Wales 31: 99-105. 1920.— Different varieties, with 
and without phosphatic manures, were grown at various localities in the Ceotral Coastal dis- 
trict. The use of manures generally showed profits. The Improved Yellow Dent gave a 
maximum yield of 125 bushels per acre. Light yields were secured in the Northern districts. 
— //. R. Waldron. 

1198. Powers, W. L., and W. W. Johnston. The improvement and IndgatJon reqatTe- 
meat of wild meadow and tale land. Oregon Agrie. Exp. Sta. Bull. 167. 44p.,t6fig. 1020.— 
There are more than 515,000 acres of wild meadow and tule land in eastern Oregon, the former 
comprising more than onc-third of the irrigated area of the state. The chief vegetatiw 
in the peat swamps consists of tales and fif^s, mingled with wire grass and sugar grass, 
while the chief meadow grasses are redtop, blue-ioint, meadow grass and wild clover. In 
the Chewaucan Basin alsike clover and timothy have yielded 3i tons an acre as compared to 
f ton of native grass on adjoining land. Alfalfa in the Harney Basin has produced about 2 
tons an acre, while native wild hay has averaged but i ton an acre. In the Fort Klamath 
region alsike clover and timothy have yielded more than double the amount of fori^e pro- 
duced by native graeaes. Results from 5 years experiments have shown that an average depth 
of 18 inches of water on the field could produce the maximum yield now obtained, while an 
average of 12 inches has given the largest yield per acre per inch of water used. The aver^^ 
rost for the production of wild hay hae been nearly double that required for aleike clover and 
timothy, Marked increases in yield of alfalfa have been secured from an applicgtion of sul- 
fur to swamp border soils.— J?. J. Kraus. 

1199. Rausat, j. T. U change of Med necessary In the cultlvatloa of potatoes? Joor. 
Dept. Agrie. Victoria 17: 651-^7. 1919.— The selection of home grown seed potatoes has 
given as good results as imported seed potatoes.— J. J. Skinner. 
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1200. Rat AS, L. atotte d't mnwni i q oe. [Anuauiiam nitrate.] Prog. Agric. ft Vilic, 
74:3^-34. I fig- 1820. 

1201. Rindl, M. Vigntebltt tete nnd oils, n. Dnlni oili. South Af ricnn Jour. Induat. 
3:121-127. 1920. 

1202. Robbiks, W. W, Th« organlratlon oi the Colorado teed Uboratory. Proc. Amoc. 
Officinl Seed ABalyait 1919: 35-38. 1919. 

1203. Robbins, W. W. Reeetrch and teed teatlnf. Proc. Attoc. Official Seed Analysta 
1919:30-22. 1919. 

1204. Robin, J. Let dUlerentea T&rlttea de rlz cnltlTdet 4 te tteUon de Cantbo. |The 
different Ttrietlea of rice cultinted et the Cantho ataUen.] Bull. Agric. Inst. Sei. Saigon 3; 
40-46. 1920. — Brief notea on the charactera of 22 varietiea of rice. — R, D. Merrill. 

1205. Salmon', S. C. Bstabllshlnc Kanrad wheat In &nsas. Kausaa .4grio. Exp. Sta. 
Circ. 74. 18 p. Aug., 1919.'— Kanred wheat ia a hard, red, winter wheat, reaembling cloaely 
Turkey and Kharkof. It ia resistant to winter killing, ripens early , yields more than any otlier 
commercial variety in Kansas and ia very resistant to leaf rust and some forms of stem rust . 
It will probably be of commercial value in other states growing winter wheat. — L. K Melehern. 

1206. Sandirson, T. Value of Red Durum or D 5 wheat. North Dakota Agric. Exp. 
Sta. Special Bull. 5 : 507-517. 1920.— 'Deala with milling and baking values., There are pre- 
aeoted eoeffieienta of flour absorption, and also those for volume, color and texture of loaf. 
When these coefficients are applied to the data presenlcd the D 5 wheal was found to be 
worth 23 cents per bushel leas than No. I Amber Durum, and 38 centa leas than No. 1 Hard 
Red Spring, for the years 1915-1919, The D 5 showed itjjclf inferior in all loaf charar tors.— 
L. R. Waldron. 

1207. Satbr, Wtnne. Report of the Imperial Agriculturist. 8ci. Rept. .\gric. Rea. Inal. 
Pusa 1918-19: 11-34. 4 pf* 1919.— Tbo report describes the rcKulis of experiments in crop 
rotation at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, India, to determine the host methods 
of working the land of the Pusa farm, and field tests of new and improved varietiea of com* 
monly cultivated plants. A new variety of wheat (Triticum vulgnn), "Ilani Federation,’' 
stands up well in wind and rain, and yields up to 3300 pounds per acre. — Dudgeon . 

1208. [ScHULB, N., AND H. L. Maxwell.) The oil in peanuts. Scl. Amer. Monthly 1 : 
213. 1920. [Reprinted from Chemical News (London).] 

1209. Scott, John M. Bahia grass. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 112- 113. 1920.— A 
report of the promise of Bahia grass (Fospolum noiatum), which has been introduced into 
the United States from South America and Mexico. Experiments in Florida have given very 
satisfactory results.— F. M. Schertg. 

1210. Sp ABES, G. C. Farmers' experiment plots. Potato experiments, 1918-1919. Agric. 
Gas. New South Wales 31: 251-254. 1920.— Different varieties were tried in several localities, 
with and without fertilisers. Fertilizers had a marked positive effect upon yield.— L. R. 
Waldron. 

12U. Spabks, G. C., B. C. Meek, and R. W. McDiarmid. Fanners’ experiment plots. 
Wheat and oats experiments, 1919. Agric. Gas. New South W'ales 31 : 153-164. 1920.— Trials 
with wheat, also oats and barley, were carried out in three districts with a number of codpera- 
tors. The experiments dealt with the effect of fertilizing, early and late sowing, crop-harrow- 
ing, fallowing, rate of seeding and the effect of using graded and ungraded and acclimatized 
and unacclimatized seed. Yields and bushel weights of grain are given. Working the land 
after the rain gave growth and returns superior to that worked only prior to the rain and 
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while the l&nd was dry. The value of the properly compacted seed bed was demonstrated in 
the long an^ short fallowing plots and the May preparation with the spring-toothed cnltiTator 
only. The use of super|)hosphate with a quick maturing variety on the long and short fallowed 
land is unnecessary, (iood yields on the long fallow plainly demonstrated the value of that 
system. — f‘. fi- Wuldrfm. 

1212. Sru< KKv, H. F. Further studies In fertilizing and storing sweet potatoes. Georgia 

Kxp. Kta. Hull. U4: 77 W. 1920.— bulletin 107 of the Georgia Experiment Station reports 
work on fertilising sweet potatxs (IjHnnota hulataa) which w'as begun in 1908, the first report 
being published in 1013. This Ilullctin rcfiorts on the same work from 1914-1910 inclusive. 
The area utilized for tlic plals is Cecil clay loam, and the same kinds and amounts of ferti- 
liser huve been apjilied to the same plats from 1008 to 1019 inclusive. FlatNo. 1, fertilized at 
th(> rate of 21 ton.s of stable manure |>er acre; plat No. 2, 2100 pounds 18-per-cent acid phoa- 
[>hate pur acre; plat No. 3, 9(10 pound.s sulfihatc of potash per acre; plat No. 4, 1500 pounds 
nitriite of soda per acre; plat No. 5, ISOO pounda of complete fertilizer. Results show that 
acid i)husphatH and sulphate of potash have increased the acidity of the soil. The complete 
fertilizer gave the largest total yield throughout the perioci of the test, stable manure coming 
second. Heavy nitrogenous fertilization seemed to give potatoes a lighter color and some- 
what poorer flavor. The variety of sweet potatoes used since 1913 has been Myers Early. 
The bent quality fiotatocs were prwluced on the acid phosphate plat and the check. The pot- 
ash Hcemcd to have little influence in either color, flavor, or texture of the flesh. Potatoes 
from the experimental plats were tested in storage. Those from the check plat kept better 
through the winter tliun the others, but the data obtained were variable and a conclusion 
can hardly be drawn. In testing the influence of soil types on the keeping of sweet potatoes, 
potatoes grown on Cecil clay loam or red soil and on a gray phase of the Cecil clay loam were 
compared; it is concluded that under local conditions, potatoes grown on gra>\Boil keep 
better than those grown on red soil. Potatoes from various plats were put in storage and loss 
of widght determined. The average loss of weight was 16.6 per cent. The loss of moisture 
from November 5th to March 1st was 3.73 per cent. The average total loss of weight was 
16.6 per cent, and it is concluded that the percentage in loss of weight over the percentage 
of loss in moisture is doubtless due to the breaking down of carbohydrates and the giving off 
of carbon dioxide. In conclusion the author outlines u codperative test on fertilizing sweet 
potatoes that is being carried on by several southern stations. It states results for one year, 
-r. //. Mcllatton. 

1213. Symk, J. E. Wheat plots at Narromlne, 1919. Agric. Gar. New South Wales 31: 

Zi:i-234, 1920. * 

1211. SrMF., J. E. Farmers’ experiment plots. Wheat and oats experiments, 1919. Agric. 
Gar. New South Wales 31 : 235-240. 1920. — Trials wdth wheat and oats were carried out with 
several coOperators with different varieties, under various cultural methods, with the use of 
manures, and with the use of home-grown and introduced seed. Yields of grain and wheat 
hay are given and rainfall data presented. — L. R. Waldron. 

1215. T.\b()k, P.\UL. Pennanent pastures for Georgia. Georgia State Coll. Agric. Bull. 
197. 96 />., 16 Jig. 1920.— Discusses the following pasture plats in Georgia: Japan clover 
[I^spedeia slrida), Bermuda grass {Cynodondarlylon), carpet grass [Axonopus compressvt), 
Dallis grass (Pas/ia/nrn dilatalum), white clover {Trifolium repens), Rhodes grass (CWoriz 
Kudzu {Pucraria thunbergiana), bur clover {Medicago arabiea), black medic (M. 
red top or her<ls grass (Agrostis alba), orchard gross {Dactylii glomerala), tall oat 
(.drr/ApNoMsrMw ehi/i'os), rescue grass (Bromits unioloides), arctic grass {Bromus secofinus), 
rye grass (Lolium sps.), Kentucky blue grass {Poa praiensn), The Faspalums {Paspalum 
giant carpet grass (AzoTiapus furcaiM), broomsedge {Andropogon sps.}, Indian oats 
{Chrysopogon nutans), wild rye (EfyniMS sps.), wire grass (Aristida stricta), lightwood-knot 
grass (iSporo6oIi*« curb.ssji), crab grass (SynfAen'swo sps.), crow foot {Dactyloctmium aegyp- 
Hum), cane brake (.-IrwrjdiHorja tecta, A. macrosperma), maiden cane (Pontcam hemiUmum), 
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iiDut (raas {SpotoMu* tertoroanua), marsh bennuda (Sporoho^ui nrj/altts), Carolina clovi^r 
{Trifolium Caroiinianum), hop clover (T. procwmhew* ; T. duWum).— Directions foj soil prep- 
aration and seeding are presented by the author and also mixtures of grass s^ls suitable for 
various soils of the state. — 7*. H. Mclfatton. 

1216. Tatlor, H. W. Tobacco culture, grading on the farm. Rhodesia Agric. Jour 
17:20-27. 1920. 

1217. Tran-van-Huc. Note sur la varidtd de rls dite “Hucky.” [Variety of rice known 
as“Hueky.”! Bull. Agric. Inst. 3ci. Saigon 2 : 75-78. 1920. 

* 

1218. Tran-va.v-Huu. Note sur la culture du lix flottant en Cochlnchlne. [Cultlva- 
vatlon of fikuitlng rice In Cochlnchlaa.) Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2 : 46-52. 1920. — Notes 
on ten varieties and a description of the methods used in growing these forms of the rice 
;»Unt which are peculiarly adapted to imimlation.— J?. D. MrrriH. 

1219. Vagkleu* H. Bezlehung zwischen Parzellengrhsse und Pehler der Elnzelbeobach- 
tung bei Feldversuchen. [Relation between size of plot and eri;or of the single observation In 
fietde]q)erlmeatation.| Jour. Lnndw, 67:97 tOft. i fig. 1919.- Rye, oats, potatoes, and kohl- 
rabi fields were each divided into 128 small rectangular plots, of which the yields were separ- 
.itcly determined. The probable errors of the average yields of tliesc plots I'onsiderod singly 
und in different combinations were calculated. Different results were obtained neeording ti> 
I he metho<l and procedure followed, but wlica using the methotl considered least ohjeet ionable 
the probable error is not greatlv reduced bv enlarging the plots above aboul W square meters. 
r. E. Uighty. 

1220. fj., AND X. Salomon*. Notes sur le Fourcroya glgantea Vent. (Notes on 
Pourcroya gigantea Vent.) Bull. Agric. Inst. Sci. Saigon 2 : 80-87. Pi t. 1920. 

1221. Waiidron', L. R. First generation crosses between two alfalfa species. Jour. Amer. 
Soc. Agron. 12; 133-143. 1920. 

1222. Walstbr, H. L. Marquis versus durum wheats. North Dakota Agric. Kxp. Sta, 
I'xt, Div. Circ. 34. 8 p. 1920.— Summary of North Dakota yields.— L. li. Waldron. 

1223. Weeks, Ckakles R. Growing alfalfa In western Kansas. Kansas Agric. Kxp. Sta. 
f’irc. 73. Wp. July, 1919.- -Information is given on soil rrquircmcntB,8Ccd bed preparation, 
date, rate and method of seeding, niir.se crops, cultivation, time of cutting, need crops, vari- 
eties and insects injurious to alfalfa in Kansas. — L. E. Mclrhcm. 

1224. Weltok, F. A. Experiments with oats. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. S: 
79-83. 7 tables. 1920.— The article comprises tests of time, rate, manner, quality and vari- 
eties of seed.— C. Thomas. 

1225. VVexqolz, H. Field peas as fodder. A substitute for wheat and oats. Agric. Gac. 
New South Wales 31 : 167-170. 1920. 

1226. Wenholz, H. Soil Improvement for maize. I. Manures and fertilizers. Agric. 

Gax. New South Wales 31; 29-35, 111-116, 1I7-I83. 1920. 

1227. Wbnholz, H. Fertilizers for green winter fodders. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 
31:241-242. 1920. 

1228. Westbrook, E. C. Tobacco culture. Bright leaf or flue-cured tobacco. Georgia 
Sla^ Coll. Agric. Bull. 199. S6 p., IS fig. 1920.— Discusses a development in history of the 
bright tobacco {NicoHana l<^acum) industry in Georgia and considers advisability of increas- 
ing the crop. Discusses tobacco soils, crop rotation and general principles of tobacco culture, 
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b^pioaing with the preparBtioa of the plaai bed, and includiag traaaplantiag, eultivAtini, 
ineeet eoemies and diMaaee. Outlines direetions for hsrvestmg and curing, as well ss for 
storage. *Oires plans and suggestions for storage bams and curing sheds.— 7*. H. McHotUm. 

1229. WiLLBT, Floksnce. The vegetatiTe oipuia of sonio peramdal grasses. Proe. Io«a 
Aead, Sci. 2S:Ml-367. Fig. iit-tU. 1920. 

1230. Williams, C.G. Clipping tests of eats and wheat MonthlyBull. Ohio Agric. Exp. 
Sts. S: 20-23. 4tabUa. 1920. 

1231. Winters, S. R. Paper from cottonseed waste. Sci. Amer. 122: 299. 192D. 

1232. Wriqbt, I. A. The history of the cane sugar Indoitry In the West Indies. Louisiana 

Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 62 : 414-116. Ibid. 63 : 14-15, lOB-109. 222-223, 237-239, 414- 
41.5. 1919. 

1233. VouNrj, J. P. Report of Committee on the Cercel Crops. Bull. ^Pennsylvania Dept. 
Agric. 1>: 11-13. 1913.~A report of the acreage, average yield per acre, estimated total pro. 
ductioD, average price per bushel, and estimated total value of the wheat, com, rye, oate, 
buckwheat , potatoes, tobacco and hay crops in Pennsylvania for the year 1917. A compare, 
tive table with the yields per acre in 1916 is also given.— C. R. Orton. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 

Lincoln W. Riddle, Editor 

1231. Anontuous. Brief account of the life and works of Reginald Philip Gregory. Jour. 
Botany 57; 47. 1919. 

1235. Anontmous. C. S. Harrison. Florists* Exchange 47 : 413. J fig. 1919. 

1236. Anontuous. WtllUua J. Stewart. Florists' Exchange 47: 413. t fig. 1919. 

1237. Ako.vymous. Lewis S. Ware 1851-1913. Intemat. Sugar Jour. 21: 113. / fd. 
1019.— Lewis S. Wars, the distinguished sugar engineer, publisher, and author, of Philadel- 
phia and Paris, made a special study of sugar beet industry and attempted unsuccessfully to 
establish it in the United States in 1873. In 1879 be established at Philadelphia a monthly 
publication, 7'Ae.S'u^ar Beet, which continued for 32 years. He also published pamphlets and 
books, his principal work being “Beet Sugar Manufacture and Refining,” which is one of the 
standard works on this subject. Dr. Ware collected a sugar library of 12,000 volumes, which 
he has bequeathed to the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. — C. Rumbold. 

1238. Baker, C. F. A contribution to Philippine and Malayan technical blbliognphy. 
Work fondamental to plant pathology and economic cntomolc^. Philippine Agric. 8: 82-87. 
1919.— This bibliography gives mycological and entomological publications, each of which 
is based wholly or in part on the field resuHs of the compiler, in the Philippines and Malaysia, 
during the period from 1913 to 1918, inclusive. The object of the index is to aid the investi- 
gator in obtaining the literature on these subjects, and to illustrate the great value of coopera- 
tion between scientists.— S. F. TrtUaat. 

1239. Biggar, H. Howard. The old and the new in corn culture. U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Yearbook 1918: 123-137. 4 pi., iO fig. 1919. — See Bot. Absts, 4, Entry 28. 

1240. Britten, James. BlbllogTiphlcal notes. LXXVI.— Henry W, Burgess's "Eldo- 
dendron.” Jour. Botany 57 : 223-224. 1919. — A review of this work published in London in 
1827 and bearing the full title “Eidodekdbon: Views of the general character and appearance 
of Trees, foreign and indigenous, connected with Picturesque Scenery." The work is of 
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litlleo^iiobotwucBl interest. Its only interest to the botanist is in connection witlij an essay 
headed "Botanical Divereions I" followed by a large title "Amoenitates Querneae." Here 
included a comprehensiTe account of the oak in literature, history, poetry and commerce. 
The author of this easay was probably a more competent man than Burokss. Gilbicrt 
Burn-bit is often cited as the probable author. ISee also next following Entry, 1241.]— A'. 
If. R'i>gand. 

1241. Britten, James. Bibliographical notes, LXXVII. John Bills's dlrecttons for col- 
lectors. Jour. Botany S7 : 521 . 1919.— This is an analysis of a damaged copy of this work pub- 
lished in^771, which has lately been presented to the Department of Botany of the British 
Museum. It is entitled ‘ 'Directions for bringing over Seeds and Plants from the Esst-1 ndies 
and other distant Countries in a State of Vegetation" and is anonymous. It proves to be a 
reissue of the 6rat portion of the pamphlet published in 1770 by Jomn Ellis, with some addi- 
(ional matter included. (See also next preceding Entrj% 1240.] — K. ^f. H'lVpond. 

1242, Cockayne, L. Presidential address. New Zealand Jour. Sci. Technol. 2: 241- 
>51. July, 1919.— Address delivered before the New Zealand Institute Science Congress, 
at Christchurch, 1919. Traces briefly the history of the Now Zealand Institute, its act ivities, 
publications, equipment, influence, and aims. Urges the public support, flnancial and other- 
wise, of research in "pure” science, whether or not the given investigation has "an evident 
practical bearing.” Notes the need of research in New Zealand in plant physiology and plant 
diseases.— C, S. Gager. 

1213. Farr, Bertrand H. The peony and its people— from *smsteur to profeiiioDSl. 
(■'lower Grower 6: 102. 1919,— References to the modern varieties of the peony and personnl 
glimpses of those who produced them.— IF. AT, Clule. 

12H. G.\gn'epa1.v, F. £dousrd Bureau. Sa vie et son oeuvre. jUfeandworkof fidouird 

Bureau.] Uev. G^n. Uot. 31: 209 -218. Porfroil. 1919.— Eiiouaul Bureau (183(V-101R), ento- 
mologist, geologiist and botanist, had apart in founding La8oci6l4^ Boianiquede Franco. In 
1H74 A. DB Jussieu's chair of plant classirication at the Paris Museum was rci^stablished, and 
Hcrk.vo was selected to occupy it. In this position he worked for more than 30 years io sug- 
incutiog the great herbarium, developing the colonial florae, eslablishing a permaDcnt ex- 
hibition of vegetable products, studying the palocobotanical collections of BronuNiart, and 
(ircsentiug courses in the Mu.seum. A list of Bureau’s 158 botanical contributions is ap- 
pended.— L. W. Sharp. 

1245. GniNET,A. Auguste Schmldelj. Sablc^rapbie. (The biography of August Schmld- 
ely.] Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve 10 : 377-379. 1918.-- 8 chmidely is known for his study of the 
i?enera Rosa and Ruhtts. The results of his study from plants collected in the Swiss Alps are 
published mostly in the bulletin cited. He was born Jan. 26, 1838, and died Oct. 28, 1918.— 
li . //. Emig. 

1246. Holm, Thbo. The history of the popular name “Flower De Luce” or “Fleur T>t Lis” 
»f the Iris. Rhodora 21 : IStV-lSl. 1919. — A short discussion of the derivation of this name. 
It appears to have been first applied to the yellow iris growing on the shores of the river Lys 
in Flanders. The derivation dates back to the year 468 when the Franks left Flanders to 
invade and conquer Gaul, establishing the kingdom of France. In commemoration of their 
birthplace they selected this flower for their emblem. The name "Fleur de Lys” is therefore 
in abbreviation of "Fleur de la Lys.” — James P. Poofe. 

1247. Lee, A. Atherton. Plant patholt^ In Japan. Phytopatb. 9: 178-179. 1919.— 
The development of plant pathology in Japan commenced with Dr. Shirai's lectures at the 
Agricultural College, Tokyo, in 1886. Eighty pathologists now have a thriving society which 
publishes a journal with articles in English, German and Japanese. The latter arc abstracted 
in English. — R. E. Vaughan. 
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1248. Mbteb, Rod. H«liirUh PoMlfer. MonatMchr. Kaktcenkunde 29: 97-100. 1919, 
—There !a girea an account of the life of Poeelger, hia travels in Mexico in IS^Hll, and hii 
death in 1883.— A. S. IliUkcock. 

I2tf . Nkuon, J. C. a little koovn botanist. Amer. Botany 25: 129-133. 1919 .— Juak 
Loobbibo bom in Lisbon, 1715. At the age of 20, visited Cochin China and later collected 
extensively there and in China proper, Cambodia, Bengal, and Malabar. He pabliahed Flora 
Cochinehinensu in 1790, and various shorter works in Portuguese. — W. N. CluU. 

1250. Nicrolbon, Wm. Edw. A reminiscence of the late Dr. Smil Levler. Bryoiogiat 
21:85-86. 1918.— The author gives an account of an evening spent with Dr. and Mme. Levier, 
and tells about the methods used by Dr. Levier in mounting specimens.— Edvard B, Cham- 
her lain. 

1251. Pba<x>ck, JosiAH C. Franklin Muhlenberg Apple, Ph.G.,Pliar.D. Memoir. Amer. 
Jour. Pharm. 91 : 546^. 1919. 

12^. PcTCu, T. Garcia da Orta’s mongoose plants. Ceylon Antiquary and Literary 
Register 4 *: 143-149. 1919.— Discussion of the three plants of Ceylon, alleged to have been 
used as an antidote of snake poison, and described by the Portuguese physician Qabcia 
DA Obta, who lived at Goa from 1534 to about 1570. The first of these plants, which the 
ichneumon of fable seeks in order to protect itself against the bite of the cobra, is Raupoljle 
itrptntina. The second of Obta'8 species, the wood of which waa formerly sent to Europe m 
Lipnum cofuhnnum, we* identified by LiNNi with nuz-romteo. In the author'i 

opinion it is S. IHchoc^lyx. The third species, hitherto unidentified, is determined as Hem- 
dssmus tndteus (Singhalese tromusu). None of these plants appears to be in use as a remedy 
for snake bite at the present day, nor are they enumerated in the recipes for snake^bite reme- 
dies, twenty in number, which Hoatson collected in Uva in 1822.— B. Laufer. 

1253. Prain, (Sir) David. Roxburgh. Jour. Botany 57; 28-34. 1919.— Adit- 

cuuion of the identity of ^‘Roxburgh, junior,’' alluded to in Dr. William Roxburgh’s FUno 
/ndteo.— JC. M. Wieyand. 

1254. Sbwbll, M. C. Tillage: a nview of the literature. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 1: 
369-290. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1883. 

1255. Sthinoer, H. B. George Arnold. Florists’ Exchange 48: 521, t Jiy, 1019. 

1256. Vaupbl, F. Aus der alten Sakteenllteratur. [On old cactus literature.] Monstt- 
■ohr. Kakteenkunde 29 : 25-31, 49-^, 61-66, 115-120. S fiy. 1919. — The author transUtM 
chapters from an old Spanish work published in 1547, Coronica de las Indiaa, by GoNyAUi 
Hbbnandbz db Oaiboo t Valdbs. Chapter 23 describes the Pitahaya fruit; chapter 24 
describes a columnar cactus called torches ; chapter25 concerns tunas and their fruits ; chapter 
1 of book 10 deals with tree cactuses.— A. S. Hitchcock. 

1257. Whblplbt, Henrt M. James Michenor Good. Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 447-4£2. 
FI. /. 1919.— A review and appreciation of the life and work of the late James Micbsnos 
Good, one of the landmarks in American Pharmacy.— Anton Hogstad, Jr. 

1258. WiLUAMS, Emile F. George Golding Kennedy. Rhodora 21: 25-35. 1 pi. 1^1^- 
— Bic^raphical sketch of the late Gborob Golding Kbnnbdt.— J omes P. Poole. 

1259. WiMSLOw, E. J. Early days of the American Fern Society. Amer. Fern. Jour 9: 
33-38. 1919. 
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BOTANICAL EDUCATION 

C. Stuabt Gagxe» Editor 
Alt&bd Gt^ndkessn, Amstont Editor 

12fi0. Bbown, Nelson Coxjbtlaxdt. The rojEl Itslisn forestry coHefe. Jour. Forestry 
17:807-612. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. S, Entry 1303. 

1261. ClvtEiWillakdN. PUnt aeinesiiiid their meenlngs.’— II. Azoer. 

Bot. 26: 2-10. 1920.— The common nunes used for ^peciee of Renunculaceae ireced to their 
sources when possible.— IF. N. Cl\df. 

1262. CoNABD, H. S. The geaerel classification of higher plants. Proc. Iowa Acad. 8ci. 
25:237-240. 1920. 

1263. Pauuel, L. a. State parks In Iowa. Sci. Monthly 10: 516-523, 1020.— The plan 
proposes the presenration of some of the forests for the pleasure and education of all the 
people. — The parks are of different kinds. Lake parks which include enough of all lake shores 
to conserve animal and plant life ; along streams where these have cut through ridges as the 
Devil's Backbone, and the forests associated with these; ledges on which moat of the ferns 
of the state are found; mounds, palisades and similar areas suggest the plans.— It is far- 
sighted wisdom on the part of the state to establish these parks to preserve to future 
generations the natural history and geology and historic features of Iowa.— Peer. 

1264. S.,E. J. {Rev. of:CBUBCR,A. H. Elementary notes onstructural botany, Oxford 
Botanical Memoirs No. 4. t7p. Oxford University Press, 1919.) Jour. Botany S6:27. 1920. 

CYTOLOGY 
GtLBt:KT M. Smith, Editor 
GcORots S. BrtaN, Assfsfonf Editor 

1265. Balls, W. Lawrence. The existence of dally growth-rings In the cell wall of cotton 
hairs. Proc. Roy. Soc. London B 90: 542-555. PI. 14-16. 1919. — Cellulose wall of Egyptian 
cotton swelled to five or ten times normal sise by treatment with NaOH and CSt showed con- 
centric layering. Correlated with Egyptian field crop conditions where growth is arrested 
each afternoon. Only one thin primary layer formed while cell is growing in length. When 
thickening sets in it proceeds to a maximum of 25 layers . — Paul B. Sears. 

1266. Bebb, Rudolph, and Aqnes Arber. On the occurrence of multlnucleate cells In 
vegetative tissues. Proc. Hoy. Soc. London B 91 ; 1-17. PI. 1 . 1919.— Lists species in which 
multlnucleate cells have been recorded in vegetative tissues, together with region of plant 
involved. List includes 177 species in 60 families of vascular plants. Theory of previous 
workers regarding amitotic origin of such multinucleate phases is questioned. No clear ex- 
ample of amitosis observed but numerous cases of mitosis normal up to cell plate stage ob- 
served. Instead of normal cell walls formation after mitosis Kinoplasm forms a hollow 
sphere around nucleus— "phragmosphere." This gradually enlarges until coextensive with 
cell cytoplasm. Suggested that numerous nuclei render available for use of cytoplasm valu- 
able material (a) by increased nucleus surface (b) in certain cases by nuclear disintegration 
and resorption.— Paul B. Sears. 

1267. Buscauoni, L. Nuove osservazione sulle cellule artlficlali. [Further observations 
on artificial cells.] Malpighia 28: 403-134. PI. 11-1$. 1919.— This is a description and dis- 
cussion of experiments with colloidal films. The plates are from photomicrographs of the 
results of experiments and show not only siiQulation of cell-walls, but also simulation of 
nuclei with chromatin-reticulum. — L. H'. Riddlr. 
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1268. Leoba.vp, L. Uim conceptloo blotocique nourelle de U cellule. (A new blolosictl 
conception of the cell. 1 Rev. Gdn. Set. Puree et Appliqu6es 30 : 13. 1910.— Nothing essentially 
new, but a good review of the present situation.—f?. J . Peiree. 

1269. .VI A.voKNoT, M. 0. Sur revolution du chondrlome et des plsstes cbez les Fucacies. 
(The evolution of the chondrlosome sad of the plsstids In the Puctcese.) Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. I'ari.i 170: 6^1-65. t- ^ q. 1920.— In the apical cells of F. vericvlosiu and F. plalycarput 
mitochondria are to be found at some of the protoplasmic anastomoses in the cytoplasm, 
while at other anastomoses small phacoplasts appear and elsewhere in these celts there are 
grains of fucosane. The adjacent peripheral cells also contain mitochondria, grains of fuco- 
sane and phaeopiasts, the last named being larger, having more pigment and reacting in a 
different fashion to the hxing solutions than thi^ of the apical ceil. Small phaeopiasts occur 
not only in the apical cells, but also in the cells of the central axis cut off from the apical 
cell on its proximal face and to the initial cells of adventitious shoots. The cells containing 
small phaeopiasts arc cflnsidere<l to be embryonal in character. — C. H. and W. K. Farr. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zon, Editor 
J. V. Hopmans, Aixiitant Editor 

1270. Adler, Frirdrick v. d. Aus dem Kubanl Urwald. [The Kubanl virgin forest.] 
Oestorreich. Foret.- u. Jagdieitg. 38: 23. 1920.— A short popular description of an 80 heclar 
area of virgin timberland in Bohemia. Trees 1 meter to 1.9 meters in diameter are found In 
contrast to the small sizes generally found in cut over forest s in the same region.— F. S. Baker. 

1271. Aguilar, R. H., The lumbaog-oU Industry In the PhlUppine Islands. Philippine 
Jour. Sci. 14 : 275-265. 1919.— Two kinds of lumbang nuts occur in the Philippines, lumbang 
bato (Aleurites moluccana) and lumbang banucalag (Aleurites trispenna), but when the 
word lumbang is employed it is taken to mean lumbang bate. The Bureau of Forestry* is 
encouraging planting of the trees so that a sufficient supply of raw material may be Bssured. 
The nuts may he storetl for a year or more without depreciable change. The oil is used in 
the calking of vessels, manufacture of soft soap, and in the manufacture of paints. The ker- 
nels may he separated from the shells and the oil expressed, or the whole nut ground up and 
the oil separated. 'I'hc former is slower and more laborious but furnishes a larger percentage 
of oil and a cake of higher fertilizing value. The oil may be kept satisfactorily in copper 
containers.— .4 ffcerf R. I'itctrtser. 

1272. Ammox, \V. TJeber die Pfikht zum Ilnterbolt subventionlerter Aufforstungs und 
VerbtauQgS'Projektft. (The obligation to maintain subsidized foresUtlon and construction 
projects.] Schweiz. Zeitachr. Foret w. 71: 105-114. 1920. — One of the difficulties in maintain- 
ing a subsidized project is the change of ownership. When a change of title occurs the new 
owner accepts the subsidy as an obligation and fulfills it in so far as it is compulsory. Under 
the laws of Berne the acquisition of land carries with it the obligation to protect and continue 
any subsidized project althougli other cantons do not adequately provide for change of title. 
— \ subsidy may consist of either a fixed sum or a per cent of the project undertaken. The 
State or Canton miust have preference in the arrangement because in the event of non-fulfill- 
ment the project must be continued by the State or Canton.— Non-utilization of a tract for 
timber production or grazing constitutes a non-fulfillment of a subsidy agreement and leaves 
the present incumbent subject to a fine.— The regulations are still somewhat confused and it 
is recommended that the obligations of the State and land owner be more specifically defined 
and incorporated in the laws.—/. V. Hofmann. 

1273. Anderson, J. Ecuador coatrtbutes a wood that is lighter than cork. Sci. Amer. 

122:281. ifig. 1920. — Concerns Ochroma balsa wood. — Chas.H.Otis. 
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1274. Ahokthovs. Aa&tiftl return of stattstlcB relnttn^ to forest edminlttmtion for the 

1917-18, British India. tSp.,t diagram. Simla, 1019. — The report contains summarised 

tabulated data on forest areas, improvement, protection, Bros, grating, planting, exporta, 
expenditures, revenues, and other subiecta for all the provinces. The prMent forest area 
under control of the Forest Department is 251,512 square miles or 23.3 per cent of the total 
area of all the provinces; 00,724 square miles, or 24 per cent of the forest area, are under 
approved working plans. 40.3 per cent of the entire forest area was under fire protection and 
47,249 square miles, or 18,8 per cent, was entirely closed to graiing during the year. The 
hoancial statement shows a total revenue of 40,909,257 Hs, expenditure 21,157,003 Rs, leaving 
a surplus (cumulative) of 19,812,194 Rs. A final table gives the state of the finances by 
periodssuid years from 1869 to 1918, and the appended diagram shows graphically the relation 
of revenue, expenditure and surplus for the past ten years.— F. R. Hodton. 

1275. Anontmous. Automatic regulation of humidity In factories. Sei. Ainer. Monthly 
1 ; 24-28. 6 fig. 1920.— An article of interest to manufacturers of articles made from wood.— 
Cfuu: H. Oiin. 

1276. AKONTMona. Effect of decay on wood pulp. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 247. 1920. 

1277. Akontuous. FllegertttigkeitlmDienstedetPorstschutzes. [The use of air pUnea 
in forest protection. ] Schweis. Zeitschr. Porsiw. 71 : 82-^. I pi. 1920.— Photographs taken 
from airplanes may be used for classification of areas in suitable regions for grating, etc., also 
for topographic features and boundary locations of permanent forest areas. Photographs 
taken on a scale 1 : 25,000 bring out a great deal of detail. Often aerial patrol may bring out 
features that w-ould bo lost otherwise, such ae enowslides and landslides in the initial stages. 
Taken in time, these may be prevented.—/. V. Hofmaun. 

1278. Axomtmoos. Forests In Japan. Amer. Forestry 26 : 95. 1920. 

1279. Avovrsfou.^i. Fra Dtnsk Skovforening. Handel og Priser I 1918-19. IBuslnest 
ud prices, 1918-19.1 Dansk Rkovforenings Tideskr. 4: 453 489. 1919. 

1280. Anoxyuous. Fuel value of wood. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 425. 1920. 

1281. Anonymous. Holztls Ersatz derKoble bei derGaserzeugung. [Wood as a substl* 
tute for coal Ingas production. I Oesterreich. Forst.- u. Jagdccitg. 38:23. 1920. — Owing to the 
scarcity of coal in Zurich (Switzerland) wood was used in some of the retorts to eke out the 
coal supply. Mixtures of green cherry, oak, beech, aider, ash, willow, chestnut, hazel, birch 
were used. A yield of 27.5 ficr cent of gas was obtained of good quality running 20.2 per cent 
of hydrogen, 10.3 per cent methane and 2.9 per cent heavy hydrocarbons.— F. iS'. Baker. 

1282. Anonymou.’!. Jaegersborg Dyrehave. [The game reserve at Jaegersborg.) Dansk 

Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 4-S. 1919. 

1283. ANONvyoufi. Kiln drying of green hardwoods. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 247. 1020. 

1284. Anonyuous. Lead pencils. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 286. 1920. 

1285. Anonymous. Lumber salvage In France. Sci. Amer. 122: 105. 1020. 

1286. Anonymous. Made of wood. Sci. Amer. 122: 55. 1S)20. Some of the strange uses 
of wood and its by-products, as displayed in an exhibit prepared by the New York State 
College of Forestrj'. — Chas. //. Otis. 

1287. Anontuoos. Paper famine If forests are wasted. Amer. Forestry 26 : 94-05. 1020. 

1288. Anontmotts. Sodium fluoride as s wood preservative. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1:258. 
1920. 
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1289. AiroNTMous. The Smthera Forett Confereaca. S«i. AiQ«r. Monthly 1 : 286. 1020. 
— Not«f op the meetinss held in New Orleane, beginning Jan. 28, 1920.— C^. ff. (Hit. 

1290. ANO>mfoua. Die SozlalUlenu^ dee Pontweteaa. (The lociallzation of foraetry.] 
Oefterreich. Font.* u. Jagdseitg. 37 : 269-271. 1020.— During the war heavy cutting took 
place in Austrian forests and conditions are at present unsettled, the peasantry expecting a 
division and distribution of state forests and large estates. The future of sustained wood 
production and the very existence of many communities in the mountainous regions depends 
upon unification of roanagemeni rather than further subdivision. The public value of the 
forests demands this. Formation of local voluntary associations of timber land owners, 
loggers, lumbermen and dealers is recommended, these associations to be united into h grMter 
State association with large powers to govern forest management, lumber prices, export trade, 
and forest labor.— F. S. Bakfr. 

1291. Anomtmous. Wohlfahrtselnrtchtusgen ffit Waldaibelter. [Housing condlUnu for 
forest Uboreti.l Schweiz. Zeitschr. Forstw. 71: 114-116. 1920. — Oberf6rster SchXdblin 
advocated furnishing quarters in 1908 and Dn. FLmr inter pointed out that living conditions 
among the industries were better and more attractive than those of the forest laborers. This 
resulted in young men seeking other industries rather than the Forest Service. — The author 
describes the use of portable shelters built for 6 to 12 men that have proved successful in the 
Canton of Schaflhausen. The contentions in favor of a shelter equipped with astove are 
tha9>dhe men are more contented and willing to work in wet weather because they are able 
to dry their clothes when they return from work. Also the men do not use so much liquor 
in order to keep warm.— J. V. Bo/mann. 

1202. Asqe, W. W. Notes on trees and shrubs In the vicinity of Washington. Bull. 
Torrey Bot. Club. 46: 221-226. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2963. 

1293. DAKtR.HucaP., AKoEDWAaoF.McCAnTHT. Fundamental silvicultural measures 
necessary to Insure forest lands remaining reasonably productive after logging. Jour. Forestry 
16: 13-22. 1920.— Silvicultural practice in the Adirondacks has not yet been fully settle*! 
and further work is needed in determining the limits of forest types, proper methods of stash 
disposal, and the requirements of the various species for establishment. A survey of forest 
lands and forests is needed.— fi. AT. Wunns. 

1294. Bamo, J. P. F. Lldt om Bieigfyrskovens Bebandllog. [Notes on nsanagexnent of 
mountain fir.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 1S9-196. 1919. 

1296, Bates, C. G. A new eviporimeter for use In forest studies. Monthly Weather 
Rev. 47:283-294. ejiy. 1919. 

1296. Bentlet, J. B., Jr. Municipal forestry In New York. Amer. Forestry 26: 160-162. 
4Af. 9^30. —Describes plantings made in Chenango County, N. Y.— C^os. B. Oiis. 

1297. Biiluann, H. 11. Nq;le Tllvaekstoverslgter fra Meilgaard Skovdlstrlkt. (Some 
observations on growth In Mellgaard district.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 5:30-36. 1020. 

1296. Blanvord, H. R. Financial possibilities of even-aged crops in Burma. Indian For- 
ester 46 : 53-61. 1920.— Figures are presented which show possible returns from stands of 
teak and t|ro other less important woods using 3 and 4.5 per cent as the interest rate. A rota- 
tion of around 75 years is forecasted.— F. N. Munnt. 

1299. Boas, J. E. V. Det Nye Jagtlovsforslag og det Danske Skovbrug. [The new game 
laws and Danish forestry.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. S: 50-55. 1920. 

1300. Bohh-Jespersox, J. F. W. Sttkagranen i Klltten. [Sitka spruce In KUttea.; 
Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 101-109. PI. 8. 1919. 
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1301. Bowi4E8, J. Hoopsb. Tho CBUforniB (ny Mjolrrtl ui ononj to tho Doii(lu flr. 
.Unor. Forestry 26: M. 1920. — A loss smou&ting to hundreds of thousands of dollsn, caused 
by girdling of the trees by the squirrel.— rA(». H. OtxM. 

1303. Bbii>£x«) M. Marc. AppUcstton de la mlthode blocheaUque suz rsmeeuz et auz 
Scores de dieerses esp^ces do genre PoptUos. {Application of the biochemical method to the 
branches and barks of TarlonO species of the genus Populos.) Jour. Pharm. et Chim. 10: 
420-434. Also Ibid, 20: 14-23. 1919. — See Bot. Absis. 3, Entry 2841. 

1303. Brown, Nelron Coubtlamdt. The royal Italian forestry college. Jour. Forestry 
17: 807-812. 1919, —A brief history of forest education in Italy is given with a description of 
the sehcAl st Vallombrosa. The school has a high scholastic requirement and courses and 
hoars of work do not differ greatly from American practice.— ff. Munn$, 

1304. Brown, W. H. Philippine fiber plants. Forestry Bur. Philippine Islands Bull. 
19: 1-115. 38 pi. 1910. — A general consideration of Philippine fiber producing plants with 
descriptions, occurence, local names, methods of extracting fibers, and the uses to which 
the fibers are put. About ISO species are considered.— F. D, Merrill. 

1305. Bruce, Donald. Alinement charts in forest mensuration. Jour. Forestry 17: 
773-801. 16 fit- 1919.— Alinement charts are adapted for formulae involving three variablea. 
The development and principles underlying these devices with their application in problems 
of mensuration in determining the volume of trees is given in detail with illustrations as to 
their practical use. Advantages of much quicker computation and ease of construction are 
claimed over the use of slide rules and seta of curves employed in the past.— F. N. Munne. 

1306. Bcttler, Ovid M. Relation of research in forest products to forest administration. 
Jour. Forestry 18: 276-283. 1920.— Silviculture cannot overlook the technical quality of the 
vood in its forest practice as the latter is influenced by silvicultural practices. Growth influ- 
ences the technical properties of the wood greatly in seasoning, in strength and in use. Me* 
ehanical and physical qualities have already shown a close relation to rate and character of 
growth, and chemical uses may do likewise. — F. N. Munmi. 

1307. Cabrera, Teodoro. La uttlidad de los guayabos. (Uses of the guava trees.] 
Revist. Agric. Cora, y Trab. 2: 628. 1919. 

130S. Carter, H. Report on forest administration In Burma, for year ended June 30, 
1918. 114 P-, 1 pl- Rangoon, British India, 1919.— At the close of the year the aggregate area 
of the reserved forests was 29,116 square miles, about one-fifth of the total forest ares of the 
province, and in addition there are large tracts proposed for reservation. The area under 
approved working plans is 10,832 square miles, or 37 per cent of the total reserved area. A 
system of cultivation called taungya (shifting cultivation, i.e., an area cleared and burned 
in hilly country for shifting cultivation) is practke<l on areas aggregating 1,230 square miles 
of reserved forests by the wild hill tribes, comparatively low in the scale of civilisation. When 
uncontrolled this system causes^greater and more permanent damage than a fire. These wild 
tribes will not undertake permanent cultivation and are averse to settling in the plains. The 
problem is difficult but it is expected to regulate the laungyaa by rotation in connection with 
the control of forest villages and also obviate local shortages of forest labor. By this plan 
the jungle tribes could be provided with all the virgin soil they require and the abandoned 
taungyaa be stocked with a valuable forest crop. In a search for sites suitable for the exten- 
sion of cinchona the following is reported of the damage by the taungya system :‘4jaad with 
the necessary soil conditions has been very much to seek. Areas, some of which half a century 
or more ago would probably have afforded the requisite conditions, have been ruined by 
the practice of the jungle tribes of the pernicious system of shifting cultivation known in South 
India as kumri, in Burma as taungya and in Awam as jhum, by which enormous stretches 
of magnificent forest have been destroyed and the surface soil exhausted and more or less 
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waahed away by tbe unimpeded rush of rain water.” And of an area west of the Upper Chin- 
dwin: “As regards emcbona prospects, the journey waa disappointing. There was no need to 
go inland/rom the river for ali along the outer ranges the ravages of shifting cultivation wwre 
only too evident. The evergreen forests are being rapidly destroyed.” During the year 
1,814 acres of tanngya plantation were newly formed. Detailed tabulated data (72 pp;!) ig 
appended, in re> iewing the year's work it is stated that the future before the Forest 
ment is one of tbe greatest activity ; for not only has the betUi%xploitation of the commercial 
forests to be undertaken, but the proper conservation of all that unclassed forest on which the 
sgriculturul demand is now concentrated can not be left in its present neglected edition. 
Such vast areas as the unclassed forests of Bunns (74,707,834 acres) can not long be subjMted 
to such profligate destruction as is now going on in many places for want of contrpl and of 
staff to exercise it. The conservation of these foreeia is not a malter of mete revenue, but in the 
best interests of the whole population and most especially to the advantage of tbe tcrinj^iital 
classes.— R. Hodeon. 

1300. Oahv, a. Ticks and timber. Amer. Forestry 26: 02-94. S fi^. 1020.— Ctmeems 
forest conditions in the Gulf states, U. 8. A. — Chas. //. Otis. 

1310. CNANOLtiR, B. A. Financial lots to the community due to forest lands bscomlnt 
wastes. Jour. Forestry 18:31-33. 1020.— Destructive lumbering is responsible not alone for 
the economic and flnancial loss due to the wasteful cutting and burning, but also for the 
degeneration of the people through loss of the vigorous stock, poor crops, whiskey and mal- 
nutrition. Such people need assistance from the outside and larger communities, as they are 
not self sustaining. In such regions, a peculiar type of degeneracy is developing.— £. 
Munns. 

1311. CHOBcHtiiL, UowABD L. Approximate cost of private forestry measures in the 
Adirondacks. Jour. Forestry 18: 26-30. 1920.— Cost of a forester and proper forest work in a 
lumber company was found to amount to an annual charge of 36 cents per thousand feet, 
while the charges due to conservative lumbering amount to 65 cents per thousand.— A com- 
ment by W. N. Hi'akiiawk Is to the effect that a number of items are not properly forestry but 
lumbering, thereby reducing the cost considerably.— £. N. Munns. 

1312. ('CKTiss, C. F. Forest parks and their relation to the rural community. Kept. 

lo\va Stale Hortic, Soc. 53:363-364. 1918.— See Bot. .Absts. 3. Entry 3038. 

1313. D'.Auovillg, P. Determination du diametreau milieu du tronc de Taibrc surpied. 
I Determination of the middle diameter of a standing tree.} Translated by S. T. Dana. Jour. 
Forestry 17 : 802 -806. t fig- 1919. — By means of similar triangles based on known distances 
from the tree and the relation between the diameter of the tree at breast height and the 
intercepted diameter on a scale held at arms length, the diameter at half the height can be 
obtained. A formula ia given for the practical application of this principle to field use.— 
E. N, Mmnfi. 

13U. Daloas, J. M. Dffende Egeskov i Westfalen. [The dying oak forest: Westfalen.] 
Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 64-?2. 1919. 

131 J. .M. Gavntraeproduktlonens Samfunds^konomlske Betydning. [The 

economic Importance of production of lumber.) Dansk Skovforenings Tidaskr. 4 : 44fr-453. 
1910. * 

1316. Dalu.^s, J. M. NogI« Oplysnifigei om Skovc og Skoviorhold 1 Nordstesvlg. (Forest 
condltioos In North Schleswig.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4 : 160-189. IJig. 1919. 


1317. Davis, R. N. Ths winter aspect of trees. Amer. Forestry26:87-91. lOfig. 1920. 
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1318. Dickii^ F. DUcoTery of tnftr OB Doncks fir. .\iner. Forestry 2«: S4-S6. I fig. 
1920 . -"The Indiens of British Columbis knew of the existence of sugar on the Douglas fir 
long before the first white mtui came to North America. Only now the facts have Been ascer- 
Uined. Reporting upon the findings of Prof. Davidson and Mr. Trit, the writer states that 
“fir sugar*’ is occasionally formed during summer droughts or in dry-belt regions, sugar-bear- 
ing trees being most abundant between the 50th and 5Ist parallels and between 121*-122* 
IcAgitude. The '‘manna” is a natural exudation from the tips of the needles, occurring as 
white maaaes ranging from | inch to2 inches in diameter on leaves and branches. A alight rain 
may quickly dissolve the sugar and it may be found recryslallised in patches at the base of 
the tree. At other times it remains in a semifluid condition. The sugar eontaina nearly SO 
per cent of the rare trisaccharide, melesitose. Sugar-producing firs are chiefly thadl standing 
on gentle slopes facing east and north in comparatively open areas. In these situations, the 
leaves being exposed to the sun, an abundance of carbohydrates more tlian normal are formed 
during tbs day, which are not stored or carried to the growing tissues, as is the case with Doug- 
las fir in heavily forested areas. The ground and atmosphere being dry, an increased root 
pressure and cessation of transpiration cause the leaves to become water-gorged. This water 
contains a sugar created by the reconversion of starch into sugar. By evaporation, the sugar 
is deposited on the leaf tips. By reason of the necessity for a succession of sunshiny days to 
produce the sugar, the Douglas fir does not yield a harvest that can annually be depended 
upon. — Chas. H. Otia. 

1319. Dickie, F. Sogir from the Douglas fir. Sci. Amer. 122; 165, 174*175. J fig. 1920. 
—The sugar-yielding firs are confined to the dry belt of British Columbia, and are chiefly 
found in the hottest parts of the interior of the province between parallels 50^ andfil “ and 121*-- 
122“ longitude. Trees standing on gentle slopes facing north and cast and which are fairly 
wide spaced produce sugar in greatest abundance. The sugar occurs in while masses scattered 
over the foliage and branchlets, the accumulation of drops; drops of small site may a]>pear 
upon the leaves at the tips and sometimes two or three tips will become imbedded in a very 
large drop. Analysis shows that the sugar yields about 60 per cent of the rare trisarcharide , 
known as melesitose. The Indians of the region have known of this occurrence of sugar on 
the Douglas fir for a long time and gathered it whenever available; but it is nn unroriain 
crop, owing to reasons of climate.— CAos. //. Otia. 

1320. Drolet, George. Turpentioe orcharding effectonloogleaf timber. Jour. Forestry 
17: 832-834. 1919. — Turpentining with only slight damage to virgin longlcaf limber has been 
successful in Alabama under a system where the crops are worked for only 2 years and then 
logged. Only healthy trees over 12 inches are tapped and not more than two cups arc placed 
on a tree. Results of 4 years' work are given which show that there is a loss from turpentine 
operations which may be kept small, and that this loss increases with the length of the opera- 
tion. —F. N. Munna. 

1321. Dunbar, John. Forty-two dlsttnct foima of blckoTtes. [Rev. of; Baiioest, C. B, 
Rotes on North American trees—II. Cnrya. Bot. Oar. 66: 220-258. 1918.1 Amer. Nut. Jour. 
10:20-21. ifig. 1910- 

1322. Elobedge, I. F. liaoagement of hardwood forests in the southern Appalachians, 
•lour. Forestry 18: 284-291. 1920.— An outline is given of a management plan for use in the 
hardwoods. The problem presented is one of area regulation with 6 agc-classes to be consid- 
ered in arriving at the volume of cut in any period in the working circle.— -.F. Munna. 

1323. Eys8BLT, Joh "Weldwald.” (Pasturcwood.l Oesferrcich. Forst.- u. Jagdzeitg. 
38: 1-2. 1920. — The present high value of grazing lands is leading to a demand for the ex- 
tension of “pasture-woods” particularly in the alpine forests. This is considered contrary 
to public policy, however, as it would entail injury to exceedingly valuable protection forests, 
and lead to the extension of mountain torrents, avalanches and landslides, while experience 
as shown that the removal of the timber has also led to a deterioration of the pasturage 
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M we!K The legregation of ali paature^woods that have protection ralue is urged, to be 
manned on a strictly protective baaia. Artificial extension should be practiced at least to 
the forroaiion of clumps of trees, such as are naturally found in alpine meadow situations.— 

¥. S. Baker. 

1324. Fabricios, O. R^dgran paa Fyn. [Red spruce at Fyn.] Dansk. 8kovforatings 
Tidsikr. 4: 317-372. 1919. 

1325. Fbrnow, B. K. [Rev. of: Rkcksaoel, A. B., a.sd JounBentlt, Jb. Forest man- 
agement.] Jour. Forestry 17: 860~8M. 1919.— See also Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1373. 

1326. PRUCHT, Otto. Zur Entstehusg des Earfenwnchsea der Ifadelhdlcer. {0& the for- 
mation of “harp-growth" on eonlieri.) Naturw. Zeitschr. Forst-u. Landw. 17:137-139. / Jlp. 
1919.— B. Klein, and other authors, agree that the secondary stems, producing the so-called 
“harp" formation, are developed from the existing primary branches. The author, in the 
summer of 1917, discovered a white pine in the community of WDrxbach (Wurtt, Black Forest), 
which exhibited a new sort of origin. On this tree, not a single branch has attempted to form 
a secondary stem , hut some twenty young stems have arisen on the back of the tree below the 
upper third, evidently from dormant buds, either from the old whorls or between them.— 
J. Rotter. 

1327. Flint, Howard R. A suggested departure In national forest stumpage appialaals. 
Jour. Forestry 17:823-831. 1919.— Present methods of stumpage appraisals on the national 
forests are deemed unsatisfactory and the proposal is made to change these by basing the 
price to be paid on the total receipts at stated intervals from lumber sales and costs of oper- 
ation expressed in work hours of men, horses or machines.'^ E. N. Munnt. 

1328. Gihako, Jauks W., ako U. B. Bwabtz. A volume table for hewed nllroad ties. 
Jour. Forestry 17: 839-842. 1 fig. 1919.— To overcome the recent change from two classes 
to five for railroad tics a volume table was prepared for Douglas fir and Jarch based on the 
diameter and number of ties per tree. The difference in form factors between the two species 
is not suflicient to affect the grades or number of ties.— N. .Vunns. 

1329. Gravks, H. S. The extension of forestry practice. Amer. Forestry 26: 50,51. 1920. 

1330. Graves, Henry B. A policy of forestry for the nation. Jour. Forestry 17: 901-910. 
1919.— Present handling of forests in U. 8. A. is not satisfactory and public interest re- 
quires public ownership of extensive areas and public participation in protection and manage- 
ment. A national policy demands action by the government, the states and by private owners 
of forest lands. National forest land should be increased, states should acquire and extend 
their holdings to assist in their economic and industrial life, and municipalities should have 
forest land to protect the water supply and to serve as a source of revenue. — On private lands, 
state and national aid should be given to prevent fires and legislation to this end should be 
undertaken by the states. Similar action by the states is necessary to require the forest owner 
to prevent lands becoming waste after lumbering and to assist the forest owner to secure the 
maximum production. In this, the states should be aided by the National government. 
Uniform taxation and a forest loan act are necessary, and a federal law is required to provide 
the government with authority to extend its influence and assistance to the states. — B. 

^WVM. 

1331. Greeley, W. B. The forest policy of France. The control of sand dunes and 
mountain torrents. .\mer. Forestry 26: 3-0. 7 jig. 1920.— Material for this article has been 
taken largely from “Cemra de Droit Forestier,” by Charles Guoot, and from data prepared 
by Q. Garbs, Engineer des Fonts et Chausses. Bremontieb is credited with having de 
veloped the methods which were successful in halting the destructive course of the Gascon 
dunes. These embraced the construction of a rampart along the coast, planting hardy herbs 
on the dunes within the rampart and planting seeds or seedlings of maritime pine. A 
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utioiul policy wm adopted in 1810, and by 1S54 the forestation of the 250,000 acres of dunes 
bordering the Landes was practically completed. Since that date the work has consisted 
largely in the care of the plantations established, the construction of new rampafts along 
the coast where dangerous dunes were forming, the extension of the successive tones of vege- 
taticm up to the limits of security thus established and the administration of the maritime 
pine forests which have been created. The successful reforestation of the dunes gave groat 
impetus to the planting of znaritizne pine throughout the entire Landes. Today the Landes 
a vast pinery, interspersed with little meadows and neat farms and traversed by a network 
surfaced highways, — In the control of torrential erosion in the Alps and Pyrenees, Fruice 
has been confronted with a far more difficult problem, which is, essentially, one in social 
econMniea. Following terrible floods in 1859, a reforestation law was passed in 1860, and by 
1882 reforestation projects in the mountains had reached a total of some 350,000 acres. New 
Isws passed at this time provided for more reduced areas for plantiog and other intensive meth- 
ods, being limited to the immediate channels or slopes where erosion was taking place, and the 
eeiabUshment of large protection belts in the mountains, surrounding the limited water 
courses in which serious erosion was actually inking place. Further, the graiing of certain 
communal pasture lands was placed under public control. Human obstacles have prevented 
the perfect working of these measures. In controlling erosion, Hie line of attack is to reduce 
(he trickling action of water on slopes, prevent the starting of gullies and hold loose soil or 
rock in place. This is accomplished by tree planting and by the employment of dams.— Ckas. 
ff. OH'S. 

1332. Grbblkt, W. B. Private forestry In Prance. Amer. Forestry 26: 139-143. i 
1920. 

1333. GrebusTjW. B. Self-government in forestry. Jour. Forestry 18: lft3-!05. 1920.— 
Gomment on national forest policy.^^. N. Afunns. 

1334. GsirnN, Gbbtrudb J. Bordered pits In Douglas flr: a study of the position of the 
tenu In mountain and lowland specimens In relation to creosote penetration. Jour. Forestry 
17: 813-822. / fig. 1919.— Examination of the pits in Douglas fir showed a tendency in the 
torus of the mountain wood to aspirate (close) the pit while the opposite was true of the low- 
land woods, oven drying increasing the aspirated tori in both mountain and lowland varieties. 
Id both sapwood and heartwood of the mountain variety, a large proportion of aspirated tori 
were found in air-dried wood, while only in the spring wood of the heartwood were the tori 
spiraled. Penetration of creosote was found to coincide directly with the number of aspi- 
rated tori. Subsequent treatments of air-dried material failed to open the tori when once 
aspirated, though soaking in alcohol before drying prevented their closing.— N. 3/unwa, 

1335. Gujeb, A. Ztt unserdr Tltulaturfrege. (The question of titles.] Schweiz. Zeiischr. 
Korstw. 71: 78-81. 1920.— The present titles are objectionable because they do not express 
the grade of the position and do not differentiate between the practical and technical posi- 
ti<m8. — It is proposed to replace “Forster” and “Oberforstec” by “Feirster" and “Forst- 
meister.” “Ferster” should apply to practical positions and “Forstmeister” to technical 
positions. The title could be used to cover all positions such as Kreis-, Bezirka-, Sta<lt-, 
Gemeinde- or Korporationsforatmeister. Such titles would eliminate the general usage of 
Tfirster” for all employees in the profession of forestry.—/. V. Hofmann. 

1336. Guthrib, John D. Women as forest guards. Jour. Forestry 18: 151-153. 1920. 

1337. Hall, S. J. Trees that are older than history. J^i. Amer. 122 : 303. t 1920.— 
Concerns the Sequoia.— CAos. H. Ofts. 

1338. Habtbt, LeRot H, A coniferous sand dune In Cape Breton Island (Nova Scotta!- 
Bot. Gm. 51 : 417-420. 8 fig. May, 1919.— See Hot. Absts. 4, Entry 288. 
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1339. Hacob.L. A. Elimaeta ladflydeUe Paa ndTtAllji|es af B^fenff Sommertkod. (Tbt 
uiflaanca of climate oa the derelo^seat of ttuniner frowth of beecli.l Dansk SkoTforouiili 

TidMkr*.4:l3-28. Fig. I 

1340. Hawea, A. F. Saw material for the paper ladnatry. Amer. Forestry 26: 134^138. s 
fig. 1920. The preeeat papershortage, U.B.A., Is probably the result of the unusual amount of 
advertising carried by the newspapers, rather than of any scarcity of wood. Thebettergrades 
of paper are stUi made from rags. While p^er can be made from various plant fibers, strain 
and certain other materials, the eolieciion of these materials in bulk Is so costly that none of 
them can compete with wood. Spruce, hemlock and fir are the three main woods used is 
paper making. 96 per cent of the pulp and paper mills in the United States are located in the 
East, and the present supplies of these woods cannot be expected to last more than 25 yean. 
Up to 1000 the country was self-supporting In respect to pulpwood, but since that date the 
consumption has exceeded the home product. Importations from Canada are constantly 
Inereaamg. There are ample supplies of pulpwood for a great many yean in Alaaka and the 
Northwest. These may for several reasons become available.— Chos. Otis. 

1341. Hawley, R. C. Forestry la southern New England. Amer. Forestry 26: lO-H. 
7 fig. 1920.— The territory embraced is roughly the states of Connecticut and Rhode laland. 
The region is primarily a manufacturbg district. The forest area is now about 46 per cent 
of the total land surface. This forested area may be considered better suited for growbg 
trees than for the production of agricultural crops. The forest is primarily hardwood in 
character. An upland hardwood type comprises over 80 per cent of the forest area, a swamp 
hardwood type less than 7 per cent, a pine (usually white) type about 2 per cent, an old field 
type (pine) 0 per cent and a hemlock type forms about 2 per cent of the area. As a whole the 
forests of southern New England are of second growth.— CAos. //. Otu. 

1342. Kay, R. Dalryuple. Third anoual report of the forestry commission, New Sooth 
Walesiflnaociilyearended Juoe30,l919, 33 p.,/ diagram, 8 pi. Sydney, 1920.— The Forestry 
Act, passed by Parliament, November, 1916, created the Commission with powers to place 
the management of the forests on a business footing. Included in this plan is the systematic 
working of the forests with a view to regeneration and growth of future crops, and the disposal 
of timber and other forest produce to the best advantage. The Commission is exercising iti 
powers with discretion and judgment in getting the new regime gradually under way, but i» 
iiiecting with considerable opposition from the adherents of the old system of forest working, 
which was largely at the will of the operator. The forest area of New South Wales is esti- 
mated to be 1 1 ,000,000 acres, of which 5,043,800 acres have been proclaimed State forests and 
.^,730.5 acres arc underworking plans. It is stated that the available area of timber-bearing 
land of commercial value in the entire Commonwealth, previously estimated at 97,400,000 
acres, can be reduced (on the basis of the pa.it year’s data) with certainty to about 24,500,000 
acres. Of this area only about 18,000,000 acres had so far been protected from alienation in 
the interest of forestry. The estimated proportions in each State of the foregoing total 
(24,500,000 acres) are: New South W’ales, 8,000,000 acres; Victoria, 5,500,000 acres; Queens- 
land, 6,000,000 acres; Western Australia, 3, 000, OCX) acres; Tasmania, 1,500,000 acres; and 
South Australia, 600,000 acres. At the instance of the Premier of New South Wales, the 
importance of ultimately appropriating a National forest area of about 30,000,000 acres fo^ 
the whole Commonwealth, is being urged for the Commonwealth and the States’ considera- 
tion. This area should comprise about 25,000,000 acres of indigenous forest country, and 
•about 5,000,000 acres of coniferous plantation. During the year 98,372 acres of State forest 
area were released for settlement, 407} acres were planted to conifers, chiefly Ptnus 

and P, pinaster, and 23,707.6 acres were treated for natural regeneration and silvicultural 
improvement. A number of trees and fiber plants were tested for pulping material; the trees 
were mountain gum {Etu;ahjptmgoniocalyr),tOT$XiTefi [Erythrina), and mountain ash {Ewo' 
lyplus siebtriana). The algaroba bean (Prosopis julifiora) is being tested in a number of 
localities for fodder purposes. The outer sheathing of the gray ironbark (E. panxeufofa) has 
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proven no excellent substitute for cork and cork waste, which is used largely in t he manuf acture 
of insulatmg material. Experiments undertaken to ascertain whether this sheathijig could 
be removed without injury to the growing tree have resulted successfully. Mountain ash (E. 
giganiea) is being tested for veneer material. M any other invest igat ions on a variety of sub- 
jects are also under way. Mistletoe is doing serious damage to the forests of the western 
districts. The following species are infested : Acacia ant ura , EfcmophiUalongifolxa, E, crc6n , 

dcalbaUif E. rosfrafa, and C. lucAmanni. An area of 37,500 acres of Crown land in the 
vicinity of Buckenboura, on the South Coast was recently temporarily withdrawn from settle- 
ment for the growing of wattle trees for tanbark production. The principal species of wattle 
of tannic value (Acacia decurrent) is widely distributed on the area and appears well adapted 
to local cfimatic and soil conditions. It is expected therefore to set aside the better por- 
tions of the area as a National permanent reserve for the growth and prescr\'Ation of wattle. 
Reference is made to an article by A. Shall. 4RI> published in the October, 191R, issue of the 
.Australian EorcstryJourtiof which states that prdbably 20,000 people in -Vust raliu keep bees, and 
that the yield last season was between 5000 and GOOD tons of honey, the hulk of which came 
from the gum (cucalypt) trees, and among the princi|)al varieties of honey value, the iron- 
barks, the stringybarka, the boxes, flooded gum, white mahogany^ tallow wood, spotted gum, 
gray gum, and bloodwood, are given first place. In order to witlen tlic use uml proiiuctivencss 
of the state forests in this direction, the Commission has now made Hrr.'mgements for the issu- 
anceof bce-farmingpermits, which convey to the holders certain privileges of occupation and 
use, and enable liberal areas of the slate forests to be taken up as bee ranges. — E. R. Hodson. 

1343. Helms, Jobs. Weymouthsfyrren paa SUkeborg Skovdistrlkt. [Pinus monticoU at 
Slikeborg District.] Dansk Skovforcnings Tidsskr. 4 : 4(12 -108. El. S. 1019. 

1344. Henkel, J.S. Afforestation la Zululaod. Uho«lesia .Vgric. Jour. 17:50 'S’i, 1920.“- 
Judging by the indigenous vegetation and the bad effects of strong w in<ls, cumlitions at Km- 
pangeni appeared far from favorable for the growing of exotic timber trees. Quite a large 
number, however, have adapted themselves to the conditions, the outstanding successes being 
secured with cucalypts.—i’. .if. Doidge. 

1345. Hes&elman, Henrik. lakttagelser Over SkogstrSdspollens SpridDlngsfCnniga. 
[Dissemination of pollen from forest trees. | Mcddel. Statons SkogsforsOkRansl. 16: 27 -60. 
J fig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 232. 

1346. Hodal. Fransk bergfuni (Pinus monbinagalilca). (French mountain pins.] Tids- 
skr. Skogbnik 28: 1-12. Pl.t. 1920. 

1347. Hole, R. S. A new species of Ixora. Indian Forester 45: 1.5-10. I919.~Sce Bot. 
-tbsts. 3, Entry 2983. 

1348. Holten, JrsT. Gamle Ege 1 Christlanssaedes Skove. [Old oaks on Christian 
Manor.] Dansk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4: 379^ 395. 1919. 

1349. Hormer, Ralph S. One aspect of the national program of forestry: cost. Jour. 
Forestry 18:9-12. 1920. — The cost item has been left out of consideration in the discussion 
of a national forest policy. This is important because the antagonism of private owners is 
apt to result if the burden falls too heavily on them, and if the burden on the population is 
too heavy, there is apt to be trouble from the other side. In any case, the public pays the 
hills in the end. — E. N. Munns. 

1350. Hosmeh, R. S. (Rev. of ; Sv dd, C. S. Report of the Division of Forestry, Territory 
of Hawaii, for biennial period ended Dec. 31, 1918 .] Jour. Forestry 17 : 853-855. 1919. 

1351. Hubatjlt, E. Efter krigen paa de britiske ^r. [The British Islands after the war.] 
;From Rev. Eaux et Forfits. Oct., 1919.) Tidsskr. Skogbruk 27 : 276-291. 1919. 
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1352. Jkmkk, V. P. £a ITy Duuk ImpraccnerliiftiiietDde. [A new Dtalth sliUsi^ 
matlbod called Teakin.) DaiukBkoTforeiiiBgBTid8skr.4:427-446. Pl.t. 19X9.-~Theproee« 
coniiiti'iD preseing difTereat kiodi of liquida which contain coloring matter into the wood. 
Theee are either inorganic salts or aniline dyea. The color it takoa up by the eella of the 
wood.— y. A. Aanen. 

1353. Jdud, C, B. An historical mesqulte tree. Bel Amer. 122: 165, 175. I fig. 1920.~~ 
Descriptive of the algaroba (ProtopiM jidifioro), its occurrence in Hawaii, chuncteriaUcs, 
uses and propagation.— Chos. H. Oli$. 

1354. Kblloug, H. S. The news print paper situation. Amer. Forestry 26: 147. 2100. 

1355. Kino, H. E. Treeplantlng la cominnnlty, a suggested schenm. South African Jour. 

Indust. 3: iei-163. 1020. 

1356. Kinzbl, WiLHisLM. Ueber elne neue Methode des Durchfrlereos and die damlt 
erzleltea Brfolge bel zahlrelchen blsher nlcht oder kanm sur reimting gebrachtea Samen. 
{Concemliig a new method of freezing and the results derived with numerous unfertile Med or 
•eedwlthverylowgermlsatlTepower.) Naturw. Zeitsehr. Forst-u. Landw. 17: 139-142. 1919 
—The author discusses the varying results (Stained in the artihcial treatment of seed either 
in light at 20° or in the dark under froet conditions. He cites a considerable number of ei> 
amples. However, it is evident, that some species show little response to the methods hitherto 
employed. T rcatment of seed by frost in conjunction with light haa in the past been avoided, 
because where UNcd, harmful results were obtained. This method, though, is very successful 
in many cases, and will yet become important in the case of many tree seeds. It cannot be 
used with seeds rich in chlorophyl, such as Acer and Fraxinus, or with froet sensitive seed, 
such as beech, hazel-nut, yew and others.— 7. Roeter. 

1357. Kirki.and, Burt \\ Co-operation between national forests and adjacent prlvati 
lands. Jour. Forestry 16: 120-130. 1920.— To insure continuous forest production and the 
permanence 6f wood using industries, the owners of lands in units totaling more than 25,000 
acres should consider the area as a whole. This would permit of better equipment and per- 
sonnel, a permanent town-site and the development of practical forestry. Protection is to 
bo paid for on an ownership basis, and the area to be restocked as cut by nature or planting. 
(Careful cutting and trained supervision to follow the entire operation. — B. N. Mvnnt. 

1358. Kirkland, Bdkt P. Ecoimmles of private forestry. Jour. Forestry 18: 214-217. 
1920.— The misconceptions of those who believe forestry uneconomic are due to misbeliefs 
in tlic rights of private property, interest returns and capitalisation and taxation. — B. N. 
Mums. 

1359. KiTCHiN, P. C. Preliminary report on chemical weed control in coniferous nurseries. 
Jour. Forestry 18: 1.57-159. 1920.— Applications of copper sulphate, sine chloride, and sul- 
phuric acid to seed beds gave greatly reduced numbers of weeds, especially good were the re- 
sults from the first two salts. Further work is in progress.—^. N. Afunns. 

1360. K.vuckkl, IIerma.nx yon. Zur Praktikantenfrage. [The probatloa question.! 
Schweiz. Zeilsohr. Foralw. 71 : ^78. 1920. — A plea for better conditions for the probationer 
and more democratic relations between academic and applied forestry. The probationer 
should receive pay and slmuld be allowed to serve under practical foresters on applied forest 
problems rather than the geoeral system of working as a subordinate, without pay, under ao 
instructor.— The state should encourage students to attend forest schools, but should not 
subsidize them. l''.nro11ment at the forest schools should be limited to the number of men 
nerilcd by the statu. Foresters must receive better pay and be placed on social equality with 
other professions such as medicine, etc.— 7. V. Hofmann. 

1361. Koghlkr, AnTHUR. Identification of mahogany. [Review of several papers.] 
Jour. Forestry 18: 1.54-1.56. 1920. 
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1362. Kobnkbu? AND H. Mundt. Atke-GtraetiB. (Aih for lumber.) DMiakSkoy 
forenm«i Tideskr. 5 : 1-29. tS Jig. 1920. 

1363. KOhl. Tneets Keinlsko Lekoologl. {The choalcBl compotlttou of wood.] Duiuk 
Skovfore&ings Tidsskr. 4: 26-64, 110-146. 45 Jig. 1919. 

1364. IdE, Lactkbnce. Notes ou the Psrtiuiplno of oouthora Biaxll. Jour. Foratry IS: 
57-61. 1920.— The Parona pine has a stand of about 650 billion board-feet in Brasil. The 
irood ifl said to bo superior to Swedish pine and even the southern longloaf pine of North 
America. There are no resin duets and resin accumulates only at the base of ^ots. At the 
preaentHime the lack of shipping facilities and the unfair taxes are keeping this timber from 
the market. — B. N. hfuntu. 

1365. Leopold, Aldo. Determining the UU teeter for blacktall deer in the southweat. 
Jour. Forestry 18 : 131-134. 1920.— A method similar to that used in estimating cattle is pro- 
posed for obtaining data on the blaektail deer.— jS. N. Jlfwnns. 

1306. Maddox, R. S. Reclamation work a vital forestry problem. Amer. Forestry 26: 
74-76. 5 Jig. 1920.— Relates particularly to conditions in Tennessee.- C5 <m. //. Oli«. 

1367. Maiden, J. H. A erltica] revision of the genu Bncalyptus. Vol. IV, Pari 8. F. 

201-237, 4 pi- William Applegate Gullick: Sydney, 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 3, Entry 2905. 

1368. Maxwell, Hu. The uses of wood. Wood in agrlcultuTal implements. Amer. 
Forestry 26: 148-155. H Jig. 1920. 

1360. McLean, R. C. Studies la the ecology of troplcal-raln forest: with special reference 
to the forests of South BibeU. 1. Humidity. Jour. Ecology 7: 5-64. 1 pi., it Jig. 1919. 

1370. Mell, C. D. The mangroves of tropical America. Sci. Amer. Suppkm. 88 : 388-389. 
5 Jig. 1919.— The red mangrove (Rhitophi>ra mangle) produces the bulk of the commercial 
bark used for tanning purposes. The bark is from three-fourths to one inch thick, of a dull 
reddish color, somewhat fibrous aod edvered with a grayish cork-like cuticle, and contains 
tannin superior to that of many other barks used for that purpose. The percentage of tannin 
is from 25 to 36. The gathering of the bark is a difficult task. — Chat. H. Ot\$. 

1371. Metcalf, C. D. Logging with belt trend trtetors. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 42-44. 
5 fig. 1920. [Reprinted from the Weil Coaet I/umberman.] 

1372. Minchin, a. F. Annual rings In sal. Indian Forester 46 : 38-45. 8 Jig. 1920.— 
Annual rings in sal may be distinguished on a tangential cut when not possible on a radius. 
Fresh cut stumps only can be used and a clean smooth surface is essential. Stump counts and 
measurements of trees of known age show a very close relationship though based on a very 
small number of trees. — E. N. Munne, 

1373. Moobe, Babbington. (Rev. of: Rscknagel, A. B,, and J. Bentlef, Jb. Forest 
management. xii‘i-\-id9 jt.yiS fige. John Wiley & Sons: New York, 1919. Net$2.60.] Tor- 
reya 20: 34-35. 1920.— The book is written for owners of forest-lands who are not professional 
foresters. Four branches of forest management are treated: (1) mensuration; (2) regulation 
of cut; (3) finance; (4) administration. Both the forest-owner and professional forester will 
find the book valuable. (See also Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1325.) — J, C. Nelton. 

1374. Mullot, G. a., and W. M. Robebtson. An analysis of logging costa In Ontario. 
Jour. Forestry 17 : 835-838. 1919.— Data on logging costs compiled from a large number of 
reports on operations in Ontario through several years is given for 11 divisions of cost covering 
82 detail^ items. — E, N. Munns. 
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1375. Musna, K. N. Effect of fertUtatloa on the teed of Jeffrey pine. PUnt World 22 : 
13^144. J91d.— Varioue croeaee between thrifty, mistletoe'infested, ioReet^infeeted, and 
Muppr^acd uppctmena of Pinua jeffreyi were made, with the result that thrifty trees produce 
larger and heavier seeds, with a higher gennination percentage, higher rate of germination, 
higher real value per pound, and ability to produce stronger seedlings. Seeds borne on 
suppressed, malfanned, and diseased trees are of inferior quality for planting. The author 
sugge^tn forest management in which diseased and suppressed trees are removed, and only 
thrifty seo<l trees left for seed purposes. In collecting seed for forest tree nurseries, thrifty 
trees should be chosen as parents. (Bee also Bot, Absts. 5, Entry 1589.1 — Cha». A. Shull. 

137tl. Xellemank, L. P. IfogleUndersdgelser OvorAxbojdstidog Arbejdsydolse* (Some 
InvestlgBtloiii on working hours and working men’s aid.) Dansk SkovforeningB Tidsskr. 4: 

408^427. 1919. 

1377. [Nordstedt, C. T. O.) |Swedishrev.of:08TBNFELD,C. H. Bemerknlnger om dan- 
ake Traeer og Bnskes Systematlk og Udbredetso 1. Vore Aelme-Arter. (Bnmarka on tlm sys- 
tematlcs and distribution of Danish trees and shrubs. I. Our species of Elms.) Daask 

SkovforcningH Tidsskr. 1918: 421-442. 1918-1 Bot. Notiser 1919: 102. 1919. 

1H7H. (ti'PuRMAN.v, A. Et Lovbudt UdvlUingshlstorle. [History of the development of a 
law.} Dansk .Skovforenings Tidsskr. 4; 148-160. 1919. 

1379. (iprKRMANs, A. Vort Skovbrug Omkrtng Aar 1900. (Our forestry In 1900.) Dansk 
Hkovfurenings Tidsskr. 4: 259-316. 1919. 

1380. Pammrl, L. H., and C. M. Kixo. The germination of some trees and shrubs and 
their juvenile forms. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25:2(6-340. Fig. ItS-ltO. 1920.— One lot of seeds 
WAS placed in good greenhouse soil in the fall (1917) and stratihed in a cold frame, from which 
they were removed to the greenhouse in March 1018. The second lot was planted in an open 
place covered with two inches of soil and leaves. Air temperature records were kept through- 
(Hit the reason; soil temperature reconla were kept in the fall until the ground was frosen, 
and again dtiring the opening of the growing season of 1918. Tables of temperature and pre- 
cipitation arc given. Photographs or outline drawings of the leaves, and frequently outlines 
of trichomes, are given, with descriptive text, for the following species: Jiiglans ctfterca, 
J. nijrr«, Cnrya oraia, T. Inciniona, C. alba, C. giohra, C. cordifi/rmU, Cttrylus americana, 
Ontrya virgluidHa, Belula InUa, B. tilba papyrifera, Quercus coccinea, Q. ellipsoidalUf Q. fal- 
cala, Q. nigra, Q. xtnbricaria, lUmm americana, V. fxtlca, U. pnmila, Celtis occidentaliBf Cra~ 
la^guB moUi'r, C. Crux-gnlli, Prunus padus, P. nerolina, Gledilnia triacanlhoB, Gymnocladus 
durica, Ptdea Irijoliala, Acer Noccluirtnum, .4. xaccharwm, A. Boceharxim nignm, A. negundo, 
•tescwlws ylofcro arg«ta, Vili.'? vulpj'na, Tt/ta arRcrirona, Cornm alternifolia, Frazinua penn- 
sylvanicn lanceolala, Calalpa spedosa. A table gives number of seeds planted and total num- 
ber germinated. — II. A’. Conard. 


13S1, Pammbl, L. H., and G. M. Kixo. A variation la the black walaut. Proc. Iowa 

Acad. Bci. 25: 241-248. Pi S, Jig. 4S~4i- 1920. 

1382. Parnell, Ralpu. Progress report on forest administration in the Horth-W^t 
Province lot the year 1918-19. 4f P-* f Peshawar, British India, 1919.— Incorporated 
with the annual report is a similar one covering the five-year period from 1914-15 to 1918-19. 
Since 1917 a beginning has been made in the departmental exploitation of timber. So far wal- 
nut, ehil, and coniferous timber in one locality have been handled in this way. It is stated 
that the toss of revenue incurred by the govemmett by leases for even relatively short periods 
in at ail abnormal times, the difficulty of arranging for leases for long periods on a sliding 
scale of royalties on account of the vested interests involved and the friction inevitable in 
using the sliding scale, the importance of the Government’s retaining its timber in its own 
hands for as long as possible in case of emergent needs and the public advantage obtained by 
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the foventmeDt's beii^ m a poaition to use the profits of the timber trade for the benefit of 
the country as a whole' instead of these profits going into the pockets of a few loim-headed 
private finna, are believed to justify the abandooment of the system of sales of stanmng trees 
•ad the ad<^ti<m of the system of departmental exploitation. During the year the depart* 
meat removed by this system 171,000 cubic feet of timber, or 14 per cent of the total timber 
duttum against 4 per cent the precedtngyear. Since the walnut supply is becoming exhausted 
•ad natural r^roduetum searee, it is necessary to plant. A nursery has been established at 
Ksgan and about f acre sown with 21,000 walnuts. It appears the best method of restocking 
is to sow direct on the areas and fill in the gaps with trees raiseil in the nursery. Tests of 
bhan (.Rhus coftnus) and garunda (Com's^a xpinorum) leaves have shown a fairly satisfactory 
tannin content. However, the production from this source would only besuffieient to supple* 
ment the small local requirements of the province. Appended arc numerous forms summar* 
iiing detailed tabulated data and a map of the Haxara Division.-— J?. R. //odson. 

1333. PansT, Auoost. Die Kleattlgewlanufig im Wald von Bialowiea. (The production 
of plne-oUa In the forest of Bialowles.} Naturw. Zeilschr. Porst* u. Landw. 17: 105*137. d 
pi., i fig. IQ19. — Th% author briefly reviews the best known volatile oils obtained from coni* 
fan, under four headings! (1) those obtained from the bark and wood above ground, (2) 
through the distillation of needles and buds, etc., (3) through the distillation of cones and 
fruit, and (4) from the underground woody portion through extraction or dry distillation. 
The production of pLne-oil, a variety of turpentine oil, is an important industry of that sec* 
tioD of Europe lying between the Carpathians and the Baltic Sea, including the countries of 
Poland, Courland and Lithuania. The establishment founded by the writer in 1010 in the 
Porest of Nowi Most, after it was occupied by theGermans, is then deserihed inconsiderable 
detail under the headings; (1) the raw material used in the process of distillation; (2) con* 
struction of the establiafament including the retort, the heating chamber, the arrangement 
for carrying off the distillate, the cooling mechanism and the receiver of the i>i&o*oil estab- 
lishment; and the equipment of the tar and charcoal establishment; (3) the process of dis- 
tillation; (4) the pr(^ucts resulting from the distillation, chiefly pinc oil, tar and charcoal; 
(5) cost accounting and profitableness: and (6) conditions necessary to cstabliah the pine- 
oil industry in Germany. Numerous tables arc included to illustrate topics (3), (4), and (5). 
The author believes that the industry can be successfully introduced, especially in North 
Germany, both on a small scale and on a large scale if a large supply of woody material can 
be obtained close at hand, and concludes, that since the Russian producer has made a success 
d* it under very poor economic conditions, there is no ground for believing that success will 
not crown the efforts of the native contractor surrounded by an economic system organised 
and developed to the fullest extent. German forest culture is presented with a new prospect 
for increasing its forest revenue, and at the same time helping to break the economic bands 
Qow bolding the country.— J. Roeter, 

1384. Pascuxl, G. W. A bigger tree. Sc). Amer. 12Z; 51. 1920. — A letter concerning a 
poplar tree with a butt circumference of 39-40 feet. — Chan. H. Otia. 

1385. Passler, Johankes. Dos Entrlnden von Hfilrem unabhllnglg von der Jahreiielt 
oach dem Gfitscbowschen Verfahren. (Bark-peeling independent of the season according to 
the Gfitschow process.] Schweiz. Z^itschr. Forstw. 71 : 116-118. 1920. — It is well known that 
oaks and other trees do not pee) easily except during the spring time when the sap is Sowing 
freely, also the quantity or quality of tannin varies very little during the year. This makes 
it possible to peel only during a short season although it would be profitable to peel during the 
entire year. Methods of loosening the bark have been in use for a long time among which 
the Maitre method in use for the past fifty years is the roost commonly used. By this method 
the wood is steamed at 100®C. before peeling. — A new method devised by GCtcrow' consists 
of steaming the wood for several hours at 30 to 40*C. This has the advantage of leaving the 
wood cooler and easier to handle. It may also be applied in the field by use of a wagon that 
GCtchow has constructed in which the steaming can be done and the bark dried.— His method 
•pplies to the pines also and is the most feasible for field conditions where the cutting is done 
during the winter season and the wood delivered to the industries later. — J . V . Hofmann. 
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13^. Pkrkivb, G. W. Forettry tfld recrMtlon In thn PiUndes Inteniita ftfkr Aaer. 

Forestry^ 26: 20-26. 8 f\g. 1020. 

1387 P>:i<n£K, W. F. Progress report of the Forest Resatrch Instttute for Ute ynur 19K- 

19. y Gulcutta, British India. 1019. — ^Thc work of the Institute is organised in five 
hranr;ht'H; Silviculture, forest botany, forest economy, forest toology, and forMt chemistry. 
A iiilvicultursi experiment in Thano forest indicates that two regeneration fellings tn UO' 
necessary where natural reproduction Is already present in sufficient quantity. Sufficient 
overhead cover to protect from frost is also sufficient to suppress young Sal (Shorea robiuta). 
Side protection is of greater value than overhead protection. In this forest the frost risk U 
slight and therefore it i.s believed that a clear felling in one operation followed by cleaning and 
cutting back will prove successful in regeneration. To test this point an experimental area 
of hvc acres has been marked for clear felling. Tw'o other plots were laid out in this forest 
to detenninc the effect of severe thinning (1) at an early age, and (2) at maturity. The 
following is indicated in afforestation work at Zaberkhet Tappar; Dalbergia sissoo (less dam- 
aged by deer) and Melia azedarack are the moat promising species; rooted cuttings of DoZ&cr^'a 
tinnoo, homhax rnnltiharicurn, Rugenia jambolana, and Grfiun’a veztita have been successful, 
while Tenninaiia lomcnltma, Ottgenia dalbtrgioidcft , and .l/oflolus pkilippinemis have gives 
fair results, and that Ghir {Pinwt lanfftfoUa) can be better raised from direct sowings than by 
transplanting. (July is best season for transplanting this species.) In the study of tan- 
yielding trees an<[ shrubs Anogeistut laiifolia is being tested to determine the best season for 
pollarding, f.'osxta aurxculala for stimulation of germination and for methods of transplanting. 
Rk>jUn7dhuA cmblica was found frost hardy, and both direct sowings and transplants from 
nursery have proved successful; gerTnination ranged from 70 to 90 per cent. Blaeodendron 
glaitcum, also frost hardy, showed 70 per cent germination and both direct sowings and trans- 
planting proved successful. In the branch of Forest Botany the problem of regenerating the 
Sal is believed solved by a scries of recent investigations. The factors injurious to the estab- 
lishment of the seedling, due to the interaction of a soil-covering of dead leaves, drought, and 
bad soil aeration, arc eliminated more effectively by a complete removal of the overhead can- 
opy than by cither burning the soil covering, or by removal of undergrowth, with or without 
partial thinning of the overhead cover. Owing to the uncertainty of good seed years and for 
other reasons, the restocking of the area by artificial sowings is preferable to reliance on nat- 
ural regeneration. It has further been proved that much better results are obtained from 
broadcast sowings in cleared patches and narrow strips with full overhead light than from 
sowings under the shade of a partial canopy. Therefore the system proposed for handling 
Sal is a combination of the group and strip methods, in which the size of the unit regeneration 
areas is determined by the average height of the forest at maturity, and their sequence and 
orientation by local requirements for shade. A number of woods have been investigated for 
industrial use. The branch of Forest Chemistry obtained from the leaves of Ctnnamomum 
glandulijerum 0.20 per cent of camphor and 0.44 per cent of camphor oil. From the leaves 
of I'jUCiilypluA lereticornU and E. crebra collected at Kaunli, Dehra Dun, were obtained oils 
which resembled those of similar species grown in Austr.alia. The former contained a small 
percentage of eucalyptol but the oil from neither of these two species of eucalypts complies 
with the standard of the British Pharmacopoeia. .'iWemiVm monftmo was examined for san- 
tonin with negative results. The phenolic portion of the light Chir (Pinus longifolia) tar oil. 
a by-product in distilling this species for IStockholm tar, showed 8 per cent of guaiacol and 42 
per cent of crei^ole. Kelp (iSarayosum species) from the Bombay Coast contained0.02per cent 
of iodine and 1.14 per cent of potassium. The Institute library has increased its books and 
periodical.^ to 14,014. Appended is a list of thecurrent year’s publications and also a cumu- 
lative list from the beginning of the Institute. In general it is expected to develop the 
Research Institute, to serve not only the scientific and economic interests of the Forest 
Department, but also to function as the central bureau of information for the entire Indian 
acientifio and commercial community.— £. R. Hodson. 
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1®8. pBTns, C. R. Legislative machinery for enforcement of private forestry measures. 

Jour. Forestry' 18 : 6-^. 1920. ,\ii attempt should be made t o make lumbering operations and 
cut over lands more safe from fire. This may be done in New York by leaving strips and 
bands of uncut timber along roadways and creeks to create fire breaks, by the construction of 
fire lines, by burning the slash. Demonstration forests and foresters are needed to show w‘hat 
can be accomplished. — E. .V. Munn.-i. 

1389. PiNCBOT, Gifford. Rational or state control of forest devastation. Jour. Forestry 
18: I06~!09. 1920. — State control does not ofTer the surest atul strongest control of forest 
devastation; national control does ami ha.s proved its point in the past.— J?. N. Munns. 

1390. Pool, Raymond J. The fuel situation In Nebraska and the need for greeter wood 
production. Publ. Nebraska Acad. Sci. 10: 17-2S. 1920. — The author discusses the need of 
wood, the shortage of wootl, and the value of \vo<Hllot8 in Nehriiska. He urges thinning of 
groves and wind-breaks, and cutting off whim the crop is mature.—//. >S. Cmiard. 

1391. PoTT.s, R W. The honey locust tree. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 31: 85-00. 

7 fig. 1920. Gives chemical analyse of seeds. — L. li. Waldron^ 

1392. [Pa.ATT, Geo. D.] New York's forestry program. Amer. Forestry 26: 51-52. 1920. 

1393. Rafk, Johannes. Skovfr^asalyser 1 Saesonen 1917-18. (Analysis of forost iMd 

1917-18.J Dansk Skovforenings Tidaskr. 4: 8-12. 1919. 

1394. Rafn, JoKAN.SES. Skovfr^anatyser I Saesonen 1018d9, samt Udt om Sgem. (Tests 
of forest seed, 1918-19, with notes on the oak.) Dnnsk Skovforcnings Tidsakr. 5: 55-64. 1920. 

1395. Rao, B. Inamati Shah. Brief note os the artificial raising of ssndal In the Akola 
Division of the Berar Circle, Central Provinces. Indian Forester 46: 1-10. Pi. 1-t. 1920.— 
■‘^andal seed was dibbled in the brush of Akoln and in good years an excellent stand resulted. 
As the sandal coppices and spreads by root suckers, the future stands are well assured.— A*. 
.V. .l/unn.’, 

1396. Reckn.aoel, A. B. Inspe€tlon» supervision and control of private forestry measares : 
methods and costs. Jour. Forestry 18: 23 -25. 1920.— There are nearly 300 limber land own- 
ers in New York with more than 500 acres in their holdings. To a<lmini8ter these properly 
would require technical supervision. Working plans for each tract should be prepared by a 
forester and filed with the Conservation Commission, failure to do so to bo punished and 
violations of the plan carry fines, An office for handling these operations on 2,182,000 acres 
is needed with a mobile field force. — E. N. A/un»w. 

1397. Record, S. J. Possum wood. Sci. Amcr. 122:569. 1920. — Descriptive of the tree 
and its wood, known by many common names, and botanically as Jfura crepitans. This is 
one of the most recent introductions to the American timber market that seems certain to 
find a place.— CAos. H. Otis. 

1398. [Ripsdale, P. S.] A decade of pix^ress In the Forest Service. Amer. Forestry 26: 
131-132. 1920. — An editorial, occasioned by the retirement of Henry S. Graves as head of 
the U. S. Forest Service, in which is reviewed the progress ma<ie during the ten years in 
which he has directed the forestry activities of the national government. — Chas. II. Oiu. 

1399. (Ridsdale, F. S.) Increase in forest research necesaary. Amer. Forestry 26: 

69-70. 1920. 

1400. IRidsdale, P. S.l Light burning Is « mistake. Amer. Forestry 26:68-69, 1920.— 
Light burning means nothing more nor less than the continuance of the frequent surface fire, 
which steadily and irresistibly destroys the western pine forests. At its best, the practice is 
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•imply 1 ^ meMure for tbe protoetion ai old timber. An aren cleaned by light burning hae 
no France young growth to replace the virgin timber after cutting. Light burning haa no 
place in a system forestry which seeks to perpetuate our western pine forests and make them 
ocmtinuously produetive.—CAa«. H. (Hu. 

1401. [Ridsdals, P, S.] A natloiial forest policy. Amer, Forestry 26; 07-6$. 1920. 

1402. ScKKRETT, R. G. Uulttpte prodsctfon— a new slogan. Sei. Amer. 122: 58-W, 72. 
S jig. 1920.— Touches, among other things, on tbe waste of lumbering and some of the ways 
in which this waste may be lessened.— Chat. H. Oltt. 

1403. Skoism, Olap. Landaskogtakserlngeo. (Taadon of die forests.) Tidssifr. Skog* 
bruk 28: 12-15. 1 fig. 1920. 

1404. StfiTR, Aitkib Losbaik. Hyphomycetes and the rotting of timber. Trans. British 

Mycol. Soo. 6: M-65. 191$.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2763. 

1405. SifiTR, P. H. Slgttlflcant trends In lumber prodnction in the United States. Amer. 
Poreatry 26; 143-147. / mop, t tables. 1920. 

1406. SuiTu, F. K. What our forests support. .\mer. Forestry 26: 16-17. 1920.— .4 
consideration of the great value of forests and their economic importance to the wealth, 
indepcadoDce and prosperity of U. 9. A.— CW. H. Otis. 

1407. Spahhawk, William N., Do.'Jald Brocb, and Bdbt P. KinitLANn. Report of 
sabcommlttee on forest leasing, forest loans, and forest Insurance. Jour. Forestry 18:260- 
274. 1920.— The details of a leasing plan are given whereby tbe government can lease forest 
land instead of buying it outright, tbe financial burden being distributed over a long period. 
Financial credit to forest users is at high interest rate because of the small units and a system 
of Federal Forest Loan Boards is described. To handle forest insursmee properly an insur- 
ance organization is necessary and as a public necessity is at stake and a resource in danger, 
this work can best be accomplished by a national organization. To these ends, legislation 
by the states and by the government is essential.— E. N. Munns. 

1408. Stkvbss, Carl M. Rating scale for foresters. Jour. Forestry 18: 143-150. IWO. 

1409. Tbrry, E. I. Further comment on a formula method of estimating timber. Jour. 

Forestry 18: 160-101. 1920. 

1410. Vkstbt, P. Spredte traek fra en skc^befarlng 1 Chill. [Sketches from a trfo to 
Chilean forests.) Tidsskr. Skogbruk 28; 17-27. Pi. 8. 1920. 

1411. ViKHAMMBR, P. Om gnuien som fremtidlg skogtre nordenlor polarclrklen. (Ror- 
way spruce as i future tree north of the Polar Circle.) Tidsskr. Skogbruk 27: 253-276. Fig. 4- 
1919. 

1412. West, Erdman. An ondescribed timber decay of hemlock. Mycologia 1 1 : 262-266. 
1919. 

1413. Williams, I. C. Report of forestry. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 11: 119-122. 
191$. — Remarks upon the loss of services of state foresters who entered war service and its 
effect upon forest protection. Brief statistics are given of plantingswithin the state forests 
and of the available seeds and seedlings for future planting. The numberof forest fires re* 
corded in 1917 was 2066 and the average area burned over 153.45 acres. Tbe railroads within 
tbe state paid damages on 168 fires, the expense of extinguishing the same being 81674.80. 
Individuals made settlement for 81 fires, the expense of which amounted to $1016.73. During 
1917 the state forests were increased by 5593 acres, bringing the total area to 1,017,773 acres. 
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At the preeent time there ere 52 stete foreeta. It ia pointed out that the State Department 
oJ Foreatry haa to 1918 paid from ita resources JltS.OS-' a to the Stale School Fund of Penn- 
gylvaoia. — C. R. Orton. 


1414. Wii^OK, Kllwood. Um of sospluss In forest mjipplog. Jour. Forestry IB: 1-5. 
1920. ““Seaplanes in eastern Canada were found well adapt e<l for forest use, the abundance of 
lakes and the absence of landing grounds making such a type of plane feasible. Hardwoods 
&nd softwoods can readily be distinguished and photographs with an aerial camera gave ex< 
cellent results in mapping, 200 square miles a day being possible with a machine as against 
50 square miles per month by a party of ten on foot.— £. S\ Stunni*. 

1415. WooDBorr, George W. ConstltuHonallty of national laws to restrict forest depu- 
tation. Jour. Forestry 18: 100-102. 1920.— The Supreme Court, U. S. A., haa upheld previous 
legislation dealing with the control of forest lands bcca\tsc of tlio benefit to the publle and 
liberty of posterity. The present scheme for control of tlevastation fits in with the past 
favorable decisions.— £. N. Munns. 

1415. WooLscY, Tseodore S., Jr. Early Arizona problems. Jour. Forestry 18: 135-142. 

1930 . 

1417. WooLRET, T. S. Nattml regeneration of French forests. Amer. Forestry 26 : 77- 
81. to fig. 1920.— In the Landes and the Gironde maritime pine matures in 70-80 years, at 
which time the trees are clear cut, The branches and xmmerrhantable tops are left on the 
ground; the sun opens the cones and the sand is quickly covereil with a stand so dense as to 
require thinning. In the sapling stage the excess frees arc lapped to death to prcsluce resin 
and mine props and to favor the development of Ihu crowns of Die final stand. The sessile 
oak in the Adour, where there is an annual acorn crop, can be clear cut. Sessile an>l peduncu- 
late oak stands (often mixed with beech in central France) must bn regenerated by |)rogr«>ssive 
cuttings. Oak matures in 180-240 years and the seedlings arc intolerant, while the b«>oeh 
requires for a time a protective cover of older trees. Under these conditions there are 3 suc- 
cessive fellings; the seed felling aims at starting the seedlings, the development of the crowns 
of the seed trees and the partial removal of the raerchantabli* crop; a secondary felling aims 
to gradually remove the seed trees and to gradually free the existing Bec<llings without cau' ing 
too much damage; the final felling is made when the ground is needed and the first seedlings 
have developed into saplings, and in this the seed trees that arc left arc removed at one stroke. 
In fir stands, where advance growth almost always exists, the seed felling is really a light sec- 
ondary felling, designed to allow this advance growth to develop. Subsequent secondary 
fellings are also light; but the final felling should be complete. In the high mountains the 
treatment is different, since the objective is not solely the production of lumber, but the 
slopes must above all be protected to avoid damage by erosion. Group selection is the method 
practised. Soil preparation is often necessary, especially with spruce, since natural regen- 
eration is hampered by (I) a dense vegetable cover which prevents the seed coming in contact 
with the mineral soil, (2) an excessive cover of undecomposed dead needles or (3) too com- 
pact surface of the soil. — Chax. II. Otis. 

UlS. Yates, Harry S. The growth of Hevea brasiliensis In the Philippine Islands. 
Philippine Jour. Sci. 14: 501-523. 1 fig. 1919.— This paper has to do with the possibilities of 
cultivating Hevea in the Philippines on a commercial scale. The necessary conditions of 
climate, temperature, soil, and elevation are described. A comparison of these conditions 
with those of regions where Hevea is successfully cultivated indicates the suitability at ths 
Islands for its cultivation, and the yield of rubber is satisfactory.— Albert R. .Sweetser. 
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G. H. Bfcuu., Bd<U>r 
J. P. Kbllt, Aisislant Editor 

1410. A., D. Tha dotfblUig o< the stock. Card. Chron. 66: 157. Sept. 20, 1919.— Author 
cites references contradicting Mr. Taylor, who states that Lothian growers succeed in 
obtainiag double flowers from single*Rowcred plants without selection. It seems that seed 
selection must be made from plants showing tendency to doubling.— A. C. Hildreth. 

1421). Ann (Zuchtinspektor, Halle, Hacbsenl. Uofmehtbare ZwilUoge balm Rind/ [Ster- 
ile twins In cattle.] Oeutsch. Landw. Tiersucht. 22: ^35. 1918.— Author reviews briefly 
the theory of Keller aso Tandler in regard to the sterility and malformation of the free- 
martin heifer and describes two extreme examples.— iSetm)!/ Wrxghi. 

1421. Allrn, Ezra. Studies on cell division In the albino rat (Mna nervegiens, var. alb.). 
HI. Spennatogenetis: the origin of the first spermatocytes and the organization of the chromo- 
somes, iocladlng the accessory. Jour. Morph. 31: 133-185. 53 j^. June, 1918.— A technique 
which prevents clumping of the chromoeomes is described. In the albino rat, the spermato- 
gonia! number of chromosomes is 37 ; the accessory divides in the second maturation division. 
Shapes of the chromosomes in spermatogonia are all curved rods; in first spermatocytes occur 
simple and compound rings, crosses, and one rod, the accessory; in the second spermatocytes, 
curved rods. The constitution of the first spermatocyte chromosomes is typically tetrad, 
with the four parts so organized that each may retain its individuality. The first spermato- 
cyte chromoeomes pass through clearly marked leptotene, pachytene, and diplotene stages 
without synizesis.— Berfrom G. Hmith. 

1422. Alverdes, F. [German rev. of; Boar, J. Zur Beuiteilung der Polydaktylie des 
Pferdes. (Polydactyly in the horse.) Zoo). Jahrb. Anat. 4 ; 49-104. 1917.) Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 287-288. May, 1920. 

1423. Alverd£.s, F. [German rev. of: Lkbedissxy, N. G. Darwins gescbJechtUcbe 
Zuchtw^l und Ihre arterhaltende Bedeutung. (Danrln's sexual selection and its significance 
for the maintenance of species.) Habilitationevortrag. SI p. 1918.] Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 282-2X3. May, 1920. 

1424. Alverdes, F. [German rev. of: (1) Naef, A. Die Indivlduelle Sntwickelung oigac- 
Ischer Pormen als Urkuode Ibrer Stsmmesgeschlcbte. (Krltlsche Betnchtnngen liber das soge- 
oannte ^'blogenetlsche Gruodgesetx.’*) fTlw individual develc^ment of organic forms as evi- 
dence of their evolutionary history.— Critical consideration of the so-called ''btogenetlc law."; 
77p., Jena, 1917. (2) fdem. Ideellstlche Moipbolc^e und Pbylogenetlk. (Zur Heth- 
odlk der systematlschen Morpbologle.) (Idealistic morphology and phylogeny.— On the mediod 
of systematic morphology.) 77 p., 4 fig. Jena, 1919.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 
22 : 279-282. May, 1920. 


1425. Alverdes, F. [German rev. of: Plate, L. Verbungsstudlen an Hiosen. (In- 
heritance studies on mice.) Arch. Entwicklun^mech. Organ 44 : 291-336. 6 fig. 1918. (See 
Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 658.)) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 284-285. May, 1920. 

1426. ALVBRDEa, F. [German rev. of: (1) Schaxbl, Juucs. Gmndzfige der Theorieo* 
blldung In der Blologle. (Principles of theory formation in biology.) G. Fischer: Jena, 1919. 
(2) Sen AXEL, Jeruna. tlbec die DarfteUur^ allgemelner Biol<^e. (On the presentation of gen- 
eral biology.) Abhandi. Theoret. Biol. 1919.| Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 276- 
279. May, 1920. 
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1427. Anostmoub. Report of the work of the plant breeding division for 1919. Jour. 
Dept. Agric. Ireland 20: 102-107. 1920. — This report contains a brief summary of jLhe work 
on wheat, barley, oats, flax and rj’c grass. It is stated that several new forms of spring wheat 
have been developed from a cross between Red Fife and April Rod. It is planned to substi- 
tute one of these new forms for Red fife. — Hybrid barleys are compared with their parents and 
indicate alight increases in yield in some cases with deviations in others. Single plant selec- 
tions were made in a crop sown with commercial R^a flax seed. The progeny of each of these 
selected plants was found to be remarkably uniform, not only in hot anical characters but also 
in physiological characters such as resistance to frost, period of growth and vigor. The two 
progenies were found to be superior to the others and the propagation of them was con- 
tinued. *rwenty acres were sown from the two superior progenies and the plants showed gieat 
imiformity of growth.— In addition to these two selections, further selections were made from 
Riga flax and of these last selections two appear superior to the beat two of the first selection. 
—Selections were also made of whitC'flowere<l and Kostroma flax. The results of these seler- 
lions are not reported. — Single plant selections are being made in Perennial and Italian rye 
gra'w but no report ef the success of this work is given. — J. H. Kempton. 

1428. Anonymous. Daffodil breeding. Florists' Exchange 49: 1082. May 8, 1920.— 
Notes on daffodil breeding in America and England. Finest English daffodils are raised by 
S. OooDELL of Seattle, Washington, from crossing English varieties. Some flowers measure 
11 cm. and display exquisite coloring. Author describes choice collection of seedlings (red 
cups and red eyes) shown at Royal Horticultural Society's Daffodil show in 1x>ndon on April 
13, raised by Mbs. R. 0. Backhouse. Prices for beat new seedlings range from $2&0 per bulb 
to 1100 or leas . — Orland E. White. 


1429. Anonymous. 
Jan., 1920. 

1430. Anonymous. 
11:6. Jan., 1920. 

1431. Anonymous. 
Jan., 1920. 

1432. Anonymous. 

1433. Anonymous. 
1920. 

1434. Anonymous. 
1920. 


A new dahlia of Interest to plant breeders. Jour. Heredity II: 48. 

The heredity and envlmnment of a great botanist. Jour. Heredity 

University wants photographs of twin calves. Jour. Heredity It: 15. 

A genetic association In Italy. Jour. Heredity 11 : 45. Jan., 1920. 
New eugeiUcs society In Hungary. Jour. Heredity 11; 41. Jan., 

The birth rate in mixed marriages. Jour. Heredity 11: 96. Feb., 


1435. Anonymous. 

1436. Anonymous. 

1437. Anonymous. 

1438. Anonymous. 
10: 275. June, 1919. 

1439. Anonymous. 
1919. 


Eugenics in Germany. Jour. Heredity 11; 110. Mar., 1920. 
Eugenics In Scandinavia. Jour. Heredity. 11: 128. Mar., 1920. 
Eugenics and other sciences. Jour. Heredity 11 : 77-78. Feb., 1920. 
A common oUsconceptton concerning human heredity. Jour. Heredity 

A factor influencing the sex-ratio. Jour. Heredity 10: 266. June, 


1440. Anonymous. Measuring Intelligent. Jour. Heredity 11: 86-87. / fig. Feb., 
1920. 


1441. Anonymous. 
Dumber of brain cells. 


Deficiency in intellect found to be correlated with deficiency In the 

Jour. Heredity 10: 369. Nov., 1919. 
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1443. Axomtmodb. 
im. 

1443. A.so.vymoub. 
1919. 

1444. An'ONYmoub. 


A fi^poted ihMp-fOAt hybrid. Joar. Heredity 10: 357-350. t jkg, 
Ctrrters of the genu phtsm. Jour. Heredity 10:422. Fig.il. Dee., 
To Increese the birth rate. Jour. Heredity 11: 64. Feb,, 1^. 


1445. Anohtuouh. An award of honor to Walter Van Fleet Jour. Heredity 11: 95-95. 

/ fig. Feb., 1920. 

I44J. Anontuocb. The death of Richard Semon. Jour. Heredity 11: 76-79. Feb., 1920. 

1447. Anonymouh. Syitematlc breeding. FloHsta' Exchange 40 : 086. April 24, 1920.'- 
Popular diacuasion of breeding, with remarks on the importance of the Pi generation in 
crrtMing work. Ureeding problems of the earnation, roecp cyclamen and sweet pea are 
d iHcuHMid.—Orland E. WhiU. • 


1448. ANuNYUotJB. Hiatoria de loa metodos de leieccion. [History of the methods of 
selection.) Jalisco Kural [.Mericoj 2: 7-6. 1919.— Popular. 

1449 . Avtuomy, . Stephen, AND Harry V. Harlan. Germination of barley pollen. Jonr. 
Agfic. Uofi 18 : 525 536. i pi, i fig. Feb. 16, 1920.“-Expefiments with barley pollen were 
carried on: (1) with solutions, (2) with moist chambers, (3) fertilisation in the field, (4) 
retention of viability in the laboratory, (a) when pollen is left in free air; (b) when polleo 
is kept over sulphuric acid; and (c) when pollen is kept in vacuo. No germinations were 
secured either with water or solutions of sugar, agar, or nutritive substances of various osmotic 
concentrations. Germination was finally obtained as follows: .A slide containing pollen was 
placed inside a Van Ticghem cell; a piece of mesophyll from a leaf of garden pea was placed 
in the ccU to8up]>ly water; the cell was covered with cover glass and placed outside on window 
ledge. Germination was thus obtained in five minutes. In field experiments receptivity of 
stigma and duration of viability of pollen were studied and results compared with those of 
laboratory experiments. Extreme delicacy of water adjustment is the most noticeable 
response of the pollen to treatment given in the experiments. Literature is reviewed. [See 
also Hot. Absts, 5, Entry 919.1— W'- Eryan. 

1450. Hadouck, E. H. Crepis—t promising genus for genetic Investigations. Amer. Nat. 
54: 270 270. .May-Jiinc, 1920.— it is desirable to find a genus with several crossable species, 
whose chromosome numbers are low and different; linkage groups corresponding to the 
chromnsomrs of each species should be understood. Crepu has 200 widely scattered and 
divcroified .species. Of these one is already known to have 3 chromosome pairs, 6 or 7 have 4, 
4 have 5, one has 8, one has 9, and one has 20. Cytologically these are unusually favorable 
objects of study. Crepvi is prolific, usually self-fertile, gives 2 or 3 generations a year, and 
probably its 8;)ccie8 arc crossable. Disadvantage is smallness of flowers, making hybridisa- 
tion tedious though not impossible. Author has already commenced work on two species 
nV«ns and tcctorum, and ui^es other investigators to join in the attack, since an enormous 
mass of data will be necessary before the desired goal is reached. — Merle C. Coullcr. 

1451. Hanckoit, Wilder D. [Rev. of: Jaeoer, F. M. Lectures on the prlndples of 
symmetry. Idxt7 cm. xii + SS3 p. Elsevier Publ. Co.: Amsterdam, 1917.1 Jour. Phys. 
Chem. 23 : 516. 1919.— The book deals with the principles of symmetry in chemical substances, 
animals and plants. 'While not easy reading, the hook is an instructive one and contains 
a great deal that is of interest" to all morphologists, especially those in botany who are also 
interested in evolution.—//. E. Prilling. 

1452. Banta, Arthitb M. Sex and sex Intergrtdes in Cltdocer*. Proc. Nation. Acad. 
Sci. IIT. S. A.) 4 : 373-379. Dee., 191$. — Certain species of Cladoeera, ta Daphniapuiex, Simth 
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ctpkalut semUaius jmd three species of Afiono, showed do intergrsdation of the secondary sex 
characters. In other species, however, as ^tmocrpAoIus ivfu/us, sexMotergrades appeared ^ry 
infrequently and in Daphnia longxspina they were not very unusual. Frequently, in Simo- 
eephalu$ wfidus, there were many male intergrades produced with the female intorgrades, 
but in DapAnia Umfftapina, the intergrades were nearly all females. Sex (ntergrades appeared 
in eertain cultures of «StmocepAoius w/ufus tn the 131at generation, in 1915, and have continued 
to appear throughout the 57 subsequent generations in the following three years. The females 
that showed only slightly developed intergrading sex characters repre^ueed with normal 
vigor but those with fully developed male characters were sterile. ~f). D. Whitney. 

1459. Baenils. PfeRB. Les 6Umeats bSrAdltalies dans Is langage. (The hereditary ele* 
oents in language.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 83: 828-829. 1919. * 

1454. Bartlett, J. T. A plant-breeder's <^>porhmlty. Sci. Arner. 121: 3?2. 1919.— 
Desirable varieties of fresh vegetables and fruits are already available, but breeder now has 
notable opportunity in developing varieties adapted to such by-product industries as canning 
and evaporating. Special demands made, such as low* water content, strawberries which 
husk easily, etc. Emphasises that canners and evaporators use first-quality produce, not 
produce unsuitable for shipment in fresh condition.— .l/crf« C. CouHer. 

1455. BauiN, P. Sur la dim4galie des spermles dans certalnes doubles spermstog4n4se. 
Sa signification. [On dlmegaly of sperms In certain cases of double spermatogenesis. Its slg* 
nificance.] Compt, Rend. Soc. Biol. iParis) 85; 432^34. Mar., 1920. 

1456. Baumans, E. Zur Prage der Individual- und der Immunltltszdchtung bel der Kar- 
toffel. [On the question of Individual selection in potatoes and the breeding for Immunity.] 
Ffiblings landwirtsch. Zeitg. 67 ; 246-25.3. 1918.— Author points out the necessity of studying 
eominercial potato varieties by means of clpnes. Data baae<i on a number of individual 
seleelions vegetativcly propagated from two varieties are presented. High yields are asso- 
ciated with an increase in number of tubers but a decrease in size. The percentage of starch 
in the tubers is lower in high yieldcrs although the absolute amount of starch is greater.— 
Data on the influence of various leaf diseases in reducing yield is discussed. Author believes 
that the chief causes of “running out” in potatoes arc leaf diseases.—^. J. Garber. 

1457. Bishop, 0. F., J. Grantham, andM. J. Knapp. Probable error infield experiments 
with Hevea. Agric. Bull. Federatwl Malay States 6: 596. 1918. 

145S. Blarinqbem, L. Polymorphlsme et f^coudltA du Lin d'Autrlche. [Polymorphism 
and fecundity in Austrian flax.] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. IParis] 82: 756-758. 1919. 

1459. Blarikqhem, L. Vlgueur v4g4tatlve compensatrice de la st5rlllt5, chez les hybrldea 

d'esptces de Dlgltales (D. purpurea et D. lutes). (Vegetative vigor compensatJiig for the ster- 
ility in a species hybrid of Digitalis (D. purpurea and D. lutes).] ('ompt, Rend. Acad. >Sci. 
[Paris] 169:481-483. 1919.— Reciprocal crosses of Digitalxe purpurea, L., and f>. L., 

give sterile progeny which surpass both parental species as follows: 

purpurea A|rbrW IuIm 

Height 50-150 cm. 150-185 40-80 

Dry weight 150 g. 200-275 50 

Duration of life biennial many years triennial 

First generation plants are very uniform. Reciprocal crosses do not differ in vegetative fea- 
tures but flowers differ in size, shape and color. — D. F. J^net. 

1460. Buss, A. J, Hybridizing bearded Iris. Card. Chron. 67 : 225. May 8, 1920.— 
Attempts to coordinate the results obtained by Bliss and by Stubtbvant as to genetic compo- 
sition of certain plicalas, basii^ an explanation on the results of Bateson and Punmbtt'b 
experiment with Emily Henderson sweet pea. [See also Bot. Absts. 6, Entries 331, 1669. b— 
</. Minion ShvU. 
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1461. Boknevie, Kristine. PolrdBktyli 1 oortke bygdetle^r. {Poljrdtctjrly in Nor- 
wcflan pSMRAtry.} Norsk. Mag. f. Ldgev. 6: 1^. 1919.— In several families from different 
parts of Norway one and the same type of hereditary polydaetyly occurs— a postaxial, asym- 
metrical polydactyly, mostly developed on the right side of the body. The extra ffnger (or 
toe) was always fixed at the base of the fifth finger, the metacarpalia showing no abnormalities. 
In all families the character in its occurrence follows the dominant type of inheritance, occur- 
ring in each of a series (2-5) of generations and in a relatively large number of individuals. 
The degree of development of the sixth finger (or toe) and its occurrence on one or both hands 
or feet, however, show considerable variation within each generation, from a well developed 
finger with three normal phalanges, down to a small soft knob at the side of the band . — A 
genealogical investigation proved all the families in question to descend from one and the same 
parish m Norway and also to have at least one ancestor in common.— Kristine Bonnst/ie. 

1462. Bonkevie, Krihtine. Cm tvtllingsfOdslers arveUghet. UndersfikeUe over en norsk 
bygdeilegt. (On the Inheritance of twin births. Investigations on Norwegian peasantry.! 
Norsk. Mag. f. liigev. 8: l-'22. 1919. — Hereditary disposition of twin bisths is stated within 
certain branches of a large country family (counting about 5000 individuals), the multiple 
births making in these branches no less than 7.7 per cent of all births, while the percentage of 
twin births within the whole country makes only I.3-1.4 per cent. Through the “difference 
method" of Weinberg (subtraction of all twin "pairs" from the number of one-aexed twins) 
it is proved that about 80 per cent of all multiple births investigated should be considered as 
two-egge<l twin births, while probably only 20 per cent of multiple births have been from 
one egg. Younger mothers (below 30 years old) seem to give rise to one-egg and two-egg 
twin births in about equal number, while the number of one-egg twin births rapidly decreases 
among older mothers. The inheritance of two-egg twin births which must depend upon some 
hereditary character of the ovary is investigate through a genealogical study of the an- 
cestry of twin mothers. Among 88 twin mothers 73 are shown to belong to twin-producing 
branches of the families investigated, while the ascendence of 15 twin-producing mothers 
is unknown. 67 twinning mothers whose ascendence is known through several generatioos on 
one (30 cases) or on both sides (37 cases) are without exception shown to descend from twin- 
producing families through both parents, or through the one of them whose ascendence ri 
known. The type of inheritance seems, therefore, to be that of a recessive character demand- 
ing for its manifestation that the twinning mother should receive her disposition in a double 
dose, through both her parents. The investigations are being continued on other families 
and all results shouhl as yet be considered as prelirainarj'. — Krisri’ne Bcmnerie. 

1463. BouLENi'.ER, G. A. Un cas Intiressant de dlmorphisme sexnel cfaez un serpent 
afrlcain (Bothrolycus ater Giinther). [An interesting case of sexual dimorphism In an African 
snake.) Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. Paris 168: 666-669. 1919. — Sexes are distinguished by 
number of rows of scales, 19 in female, 17 in male. Variations in other species mentioned in 
literatiire are not relate<l or are only indefinitely related to sex.— A. Franklin Shull. 

1464. Burch, D. S. Heredity and economical production of food. Jour. Heredity 11: 
7-11. Sfiff. Jan., 1920. 

1465. Burt, B. C., and N. Haider. Cawnpore-'Amerlcan cotton: An account of experi- 
ments in its Improvemeot by pure line selection and of field trials. 1915-1917. Agric. Res. Inst. 
Pusa Bull. 88. 3# p., 10 pi., I jig. 1919.— Describes effort to isolate pure lines adapted to 
Indian cumiitions from a badly mixed stock of an American upland variety.— T. H. Ktamt]}. 

1466. ('all, L. K. Director’s r^rt. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 1917-18. 6S p. 1918.— 
Author states breeding partbenc^netic AppoMlis indicates certain characters may be af- 
fected by temperature and moisture. Of several thousand parthenogenetic offspring, all 
were females except four. Parthenogenesis occurs among bomoxygotes and faeteroiygotes. 
"Crossing over" and “linkage" also occur.— Com leaf aphis: Aphis mat du, reared at tempera- 
ture of 84” to 00”F. produced no winged forms; reared at 72”F. one winged form appeared 
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tnioDg many hundred winglesa ones; reared at temperature of tVl® to 70*F. large numbers of 
iringed forma appeared. "In entire 55 generations no males ap|>care<l." — Cereal crops: 
Author states Kanred winter wheat is markc<Uy resistant to cold and certain strains of stem 
m*t. Ka n s as Nos. 2414 auid 2415 exhibit similar resistance. — Hessian flv seldom lays eggs 
on "oats, barley, einkom, spring emmer, and durum wheat, and less abundantly on soft than 
on hard winter wheats." Very few ‘‘flax seeds" were devcioiietl on wheat varieties, lUini 
Chief, Dawson Golden Chaff, Bcechwood Hybrid, and Currell Selection, although eggs were 
laid on them "in abundance." — Swine: Following tendencies have been note<i: (1) Wide 
Berkshire forehead is dominant over medium forehead of Duroc Jersey and narrow forehead 
of Tamworth imd wild hog, (2) Berkshire dish of face is recessive to straight face of Tara- 
worth and wild hog, (3) Berkshire short face is completely recessive to Tamworth lon^ face, 
'4) Erect ear of Berkshire is dominant over drooping ear of Duroc Jersey. -Apparently there 
are distinct hereditary differences between Berkshire and Duroc Jersey with resi'cct to sixe, 
rate of growth and early maturity."— Grijffc. 

1467. Card, W. H. Orlgioatlng and standardltlng a new variety of Cornish, lleliahle 
Poultry Jour. 26: 647, 672, 725, 748, 749, 817, 857, 8.58, 927. 975, 076, S f,g. 1919.— An account 
of the origin of the White Laced Cornish fowl, by its originator, a practical breeder. — //. D. 

(joodolt. 

1468. Carle, E. Selection pidlgr^eappllquie A Uvarl£t4 derlz"NingMio.'’ (Pedigreed 
selection applied to the variety of rice known as “Nang M6o.*'| Bull. Agric. Inst. 8ci. Saigon. 
2:73-78. 1920. 

1460 Cohek-Stuart, C. P. A basis for tea selection. Hull. Jard. Bot. Buitcniorg. lU, 
1: 193-320. 1919.— A comprehensive study of the origin, distribution anil cultivation of tea. 
The systematic treatment of the gcnu.s Camellia is thoroughly discussed and a synoptic key 
is given for the determination of the various species. There is appended also a list of the 
specimens contained in the herbaria of Kew, Buitensorg, Singapore and Berlin. This article 
comprises the first of three sections of a paper on selection of tea.— //. KmpUm. 

1470. Cole, Leon J., and Keman L. Irskx. Inheritance of congenital palsy In guinea- 
pigs. Amer. Nat. 54: 130-151. Mar.-Apr., 1920.— A definite neurosis (congenital palsy), 
characterized by clonic spasms, particularly of the legs, appeared in slock of normal guinea- 
pigs. All affected Miimals die at or before two weeks after birth. Defect is due to Mendelian 
recessive. DRX DR gave 183 normal, 63 palsied. Testecl normals from this muting gave 
7 DD and 15 DR. Variations of symptoms are noted and discussed. Defect is due to a factor 
mutation, cause u nkn own. Comparison is made with certain hereditary motor disturbances 
in pigeons, mice, rats, rabbits, goats, sheep, man and progeny of alcoholized guinea-pigs, 
none of which cases are considered idenlicol with congenital palsy observed by the writers. — 
C. C. Little. 

1471. Cole, Leon J. Ao early family history of color bUndnesB. Jour. Heredity 10: 

.172-374. t Jig. Nov., 1919. 

1472. Collins, G. N., and J. H. Kempton. Heritable cbaricters of maize. I. Llneate 
leavM. Descriptioa and classification of llneate plants — value of maize aa material lor Investl- 
gatloa, and economic importance of discovering latent variations. Jour. Heredity 11: 3-6. 
Jan., 1920. 

1173. Cook, 0. F., and Robert Carter Cook. Biology and govemment. Further dis- 
cussion of AUeyne Ireland's article on democracy and the accepted facts of heredity. Jour. 
Heredity 10: 250-253. June, 1919. 

1474. Cook, 0. F. A disorder of cotton planU In China: Clubleaf or cyrtosis. Jour. 
Heredity II: 99-110. 9 Jig. Mar., 1920. 
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1475. CooLET, Chablea H. a dUcnssloB of Popenoe Bad JoABMa*t “Ap^ed eii|«Bkt*’ 
and th« question of beredltf ts. enTtronmest Jour. Heredity 11: 80-81. Feb., 1000. 

1476. CoHBE.vs, C. Fortsetznoc d«r Vertnche xnr experlmenteOfiB Yerschiaboag des 
Gescblecbtsverhiltalsses. [ContinuBtitm of experiments on ertificaBl shifting of sex relttions.] 
SitzunKsber. Preuss. Akad. Wise. Berlin 1918: 117^1180. 5 fig. 1018. 

1477. Coulter, Mxkle C. Inherlttnce of tlenrone cider In maze. Bot. Gas. 69 : 407'^. 
May, 1920.— 'An attempt was made to test the certainty with which predicted aleurone ratios 
would be fulfille<l in complicated crosses. Crosses were made involving the Rr Ce and Pp 
factors in such a way as to require eight different ratios. The general conclusion ie reached 
that the expectation in these cases ip reasonably fulfilled. Seeds of different shades of color 
were separated and planted to determine whether it was possible to recognise genotype by 
the intensity of the color. The author concludes that with experience genotypes may be 
separated hy this method, particularly among red seeds. The inheritance of family colored 
or parti-colored seeds was studied. It is assumeil that such seeds lack the aleurone factor C 
but have some partial substitute which » very erratic in its effect on the expression of color. 
An unusual case is reported where a plant known to have the factorial composition Pp rr Cc 
gave, when selfed, an car with a perfect ratio of 9 colored to 7 white seeds. It is believed in 
this case that some unusual condition is present which produces purple aleurone when com* 
bined with the factors PC but colorless aleurone in combination with C only. Practically all 
the grains on this car had irregularly split pericarps and when planted germinated slowly or 
not at all with a subsequent alow and stunted growth, suggesting that the aleurone ratio may 
he due to pathological causes. Grosses in which Kme&son’s R-ieeter was used as the male 
parent and C-tester as the female parent { PPRRec X PPrrCC) were found to have only self 
purple seeds but when the parentage was reversed {PPrrCC X PPRRcc) all the seeds were 
mottled. This conbnns the results of KucRsorJ from whom the material was received, le 
various crosses of Rmerson’k C and R testers with material obtained from East, the author 
concludes that these investigators have given similar symbols to the same set of factors. A 
study of mottling Icrl to the conidusion that it can appear only when the R aleurone factor 
enters the seed from the male parent and then only when some other condition is present. 
This other condition was found in Emerso.n’s C-tester. A very small percentage of mottled 
seeds is obtained where no mottling is to be expected, in some crosses involving ff-toster. 
•Such mottled seeds arc believed to differ genetically from the mottling in the crosses involving 
f'-tester. — It was found that there were no differences in the inheritance ^f aleurone color 
between inflorescences on the main stalk and suckers, but there was evidence, not given, that 
differences might be expected in the inheritance of plant colors, particularly chlorophyll, 
between the main culm and lateral branches.— A further test of the variability in inheritance 
which may occur between different parts of the same plant was obtained by self-pollinating 
both ears of two-eared plants. In most cases the two ears were reasonably alike but in some 
instances significant differences were found. The agreement between the two ears of the 
same plant is especially poor where faint aleurone color is involved.— The chance distribution 
af the different-colored seeds on the ear was tested and found to hold for starchy-sweet and 
colored-colorless but on ears where less than 10 per cent of the grains w'ere particolored the 
najority of spotted grains were found in groups of 4 or 5, indicating the influence of local con- 
ditions. With respect to this phenonemon the author believes that local conditions on the 
ear do not determine but merely limit the appearance of particolored aleurone.— J. W- 
Ktmpton. 

1478. CowoiLL, H. B. Cross^llination of sugar cane. Jour. Dept. Agric. Porto Rico 
3: 1-5. Jan., 1919.— Method used at Insular Experiment Station of Porto Rico is satisfactory 
and many seedlings are produced. Bags are m^e of cheese cloth 48 inches long and IS wide, 
held extended by heavy wire rings sewed into them. Rings placed one at top and other 
isehes frmn bottom so that a skirt of 16 inches is left to be drawn in and tied about stems 
of panicles. Bags are supported over panicles by means of bamboo poles set in ground with 
cro88-bar at top. Poles are set to windward side of stools just before panicles ‘‘eboot;’ 
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tfbcB shoot, ths bsg is immedisiety siisp^d^ over each panicle and tied around its 

so that it is protected frcsn undesirable pollen before any florets open. Cane blossom 
15 hennaphrodite but some varieties are almost completely self’Sterile, making it posaible to 
gfogs^pollinate with another variety with assurance that nearly all offspring will be hybrids 
of the two chosen varietiee. Pollinating is done by placing panicles of desired variety in bag, 
in such position that pollen will be shed or carried by wind or inBccts to florets of other variety 
■I they open. One or two panicles are used at a time, allowed to remain in bag two or three 
days, being renewed as often as necessarj’. !t is found advantageous to cut items 4 to 6 
feet long and put cut end in joint of bamboo filled with water, thus keeping fresh 2 or 3 days. 
—Results: 1915-1916. Ten crosses attempted, eight produced seedlings, majority of which 
•bowed e^raeteristies of both parents. About 1500 seedlings produced, one panicle yielding 
over 1000.-1916-1917. Thirty crosses made comprising nine different combinal ions, of which 
aineteeo were successful. From one combination 1309 seedlings were obtained and in all 
2589 were produced.— 1917-1918. Thirty crosses were attempte<t, comprising nine combina- 
tions. Fifteen were successful and 1794 seedlings were produced, 157 from one combination, 
735 from another. — Effect of crossing: In 1915-1916 and 1916-1917 pollinator was dark-colored 
cane while seed-parent was medium light, and dark color of pollen parent was seen in many 
(rf offspring. — At least two of old standard varieties are nearly poUcn-etcrile here (Crystalline 
•ad Rayada).— £. E. Barker. 

1479. CoKNiNOHAU, J. T. Results of s Mendelian experiment on (owls, Including the pro* 

ductlon of a pile breed. Proc. Zool. Soe. London 1919: 173-202. J pi. Sept., 1019.— A male 
black-red Gallus bankiva was crossed to a silky hen. Data on inheritance of plumage, skin 
pipnentatioD, comb, booting and crest are given. The production of a pile race from the 
cross, which bred true, is described. “The simplest explanation” of its origin “is that seg- 
regation is not complete or perfect Attempts to increase amount of pigmenta- 

tion in the piles by repeated back-mating to normals did not result in any consistent increase. 
-If. D. GoedaU. 

1480. DANVOBTir, C. H. Resemblance and difference In twins. Jour. Heredity 10:399- 
400. Fronlupiece, fig, 1-14, ffO, tt-SO. Dec., 1919. 

1481. Daniel, L., and H. Teuufi. Extension des llmltes de culture de la vlgne au moyen 
de certains hybrids. [Extension of the limits of culture of the grape by means of certain 
bybrlds.) Compt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris 166: 297-299. 1918. 

1482. Davenport, C. B. A strain producing multiple births. Jour. Heredity 10 : 382- 
384. Nov., 1919. 

1483. Dblaog, Y., and M. Goldsmith. Le Mendellsme et le mdcanlime cytologlqtie de 
I'hdrddltd. [Mendellam and the cytologlcal mechanism of heredity.) Rev. Sci. Paris S7: 
97-109, 130-135. 1919.— Part I is a brief summary of Mendelism, “Neo-Mendelisro” and the 
chromosome theory of heredity, including the factorial hypothesis, the phenomena of linkage, 
crossing over and non-disjunction and the chromosomal mechanism of sex determination. 
Mendelism is compared witbWeismannism. Credit Naudin with many discoveries attributed 
to Mindil. Mention influence of environment and cytoplasmic inheritance. Part 11 is'a 
critique of Mendelism (or Neo-Mendelism). Acknowledge great a<ivances and brilliant 
achievements in this field but think Mendelians are blinded to the uncertainties, defects, 
lacunae and improbabilities of the theory and the fragility of the objective bases upon which 
it rests. Illustrate (1) by questioning continuity of chromosomes because these are not 
risible in resting stage, (2) by questioning linear arrangement of genes because chemical 
differentiation of chromatin within individual chromosomes has not been demonstrated, (3) 
by contending that a force which will bring homologous chromosomes into such intimate and 
accurate alignment necessitated by crossover hypothesis will not permit them to lie X-wise 
and give crossovers, (4) by maintaining that Mendelian conception gives no explanation 
of mccessive appearance of characters in ontogeny or, (5) of the origin of new characters 
during evolution. Predict downfall of Mendelism from weight of accessory hypotheses needed 
to explain special cases. — C. W. Metz. 
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1484. Dt:MoLL, R. Zur Ffige uch der Vererbuaf tom Soma anrorbtna r BiguBSchtltet. 
[Oti tJbe qttMtlofl of th« Inheritance of acqelred charactera.] Arch. Entwiekltmgsmeeh. Qrgi>n 
46;4-lh Sfis- 1920. 

148.^. Dktjks, L. R. a fflatatlflf blackberry— dewberry hybrid. Jour. Heredity 11: 

R 4 fig. Feb., 1920. 

1480. J. A., ANoW. W. Yapp. The inheritance oI congeidtid cataract In cat- 

tle. Amer. Nat. 54: 277 -280. May-Junc, 1920.— On mating the Fi son of HoLstein-Friesian 
bull 02924 to the Fi daughtcrH of this bull 8 Ft offspring (29 and OcT) with well-defined cod- 
genital cataracts of the stellate type to 55 Ft ooiroal ofTspriitg were produced. Ninety-three 
nonnal Pi offspring of 02924 were produced. Pedigree studies of bull 02924 rcveal*ho ancea- 
tors which had cataracts. Assuming the bull 62924 heterozygous the Ft expectation is 55.125 
normal 4- 7.87.5 cataractous. 02921 mated to his own daughters produced 7 offspring, 3 (Inf 
4-29) of which wore cataractous. It is concluded that congenital cataract in cattle is s 
simple rcccseivc Mondelian character.— JoAw IP. Goxcen. 

1487. I)k. VHi£a, Huiiu. Oenothera lAmarcUana erythilna» elne neoe Halbmutante. 
[Oenothera Lamarclflana erythiina, a new half-mutant] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererh. 

21;9M18. 1919. 

1188. DoNrA.STKR, L. The tortoiseshell tomcat. A suggestion. Jour. Genetics 9 : 335- 
338. Mar., 1920.— Author criticizes Lirttn’s hypothesis of mosaic character of tortoiseshell 
tomcat an<l on basis of work of Chapin, Lillie, and Maonussos on free-marlin and of Cut- 
ler AND Do.vc sHTER on histology of testis of sterile tortoiseshell tomcat, suggests that latter 
bo a masculized female.— P. W. Whiting. 

1489. Doncaster, L., anu H. 0. Cannon. On the spermatogeneBls of the louse (Pedlcu- 
tus corporis and P. capitis), with some observations on the maturation of the egg. Quart. Jour. 
Miorosc. Sci. 64:303-328. / pi., I jig. Mar., W20.—P. corporis has 12 chromosomes in somatic 
cells of both sexes. In the testis certain large cells, supposed to be follicular, also have 12. 
Other cells of testi.s, believed to be spermatogonia, have 6, apparently double, chromosomes, 
Spcnnatocytes, also with 0 chromosomes, pass through growth period followed by a very asym- 
metrical division, giving one large cell which develops into a spermatid and one small “polar 
cell" which degenerates. A conspicuous mitochondrial body remains in the large cell. No 
second spermatocyte division occurs. Centrosomes of spermatids are double and there are 
two axial filaments. No oogonial or odeyte divisions w’ere found. Author did not observe 
unisexual broods or sex-ratio disturbances described by Hindle. Spermatogenesia of P. 
capifts apparently agrees with that of P. corporv<.—C. W. Melt. 

1490. Docrde.n, J. R. Methods of degeneration In the ostrich. Jour. Genetics 9: 131-193. 
PI. 5-^,8 jig. Jan., 1920.— Author describes type of degenerative changes observed in coverts, 
wing quills, down feathering, wingdigits and toes, and regards these as suggestive of the man- 
ner in which degeneration proceeds, and as favorable data for throwing light on the nature 
of variation and method of evolution generally.— In his discussion of relation of the degenera- 
tive changes to adaptation, author concludes that, compared with other factors, such losses 
have little or no bearing upon the welfare of the ostrich ; and hence, that natural selection has 
been inoperative in directing their course. “Natural selection may wipe out the race, but 
cannot guide its evolution.”— Referring to ontogenetic and phylogenetic degeneration, 
author believes jirocess of degeneration is in no way affected during the life of the individual, 
but only with the formation of the zygote; in plumes, scales and claws of embryos and chicks 
the degenerative changes are found expressed just as in the adult. “Degeneration may be 
defined as the somatic expression of a phylogenetic degradation and loss of genetic facton." 
—As to cause of degeneration, author acknowledges our ignorance on this point but believes 
they are certainly intrinsic as opposed to environmental. “The influence is so slowly acting 
... as to call for an aloofness, an independence, of external vicissitudes. Only something 
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ie the or ganism itself, and beyond all var>*tng somatic responses, could meet demands so eon- 
tinomis and ao eonaiatent." According to the author the agency at work potteasea a strong 
determinate influence; and the evidence is of such a nature as to remind one of Niigeli's con- 
ccptiwi of a mystical, internal, vitalistic force. In the ostrich, it is suggested that the changes 
may be interpreted in terms of “a germinal senescence, perhaps expressing itself in factorial 
fractionation and loss.” The author believes that the ostrich race may present us with an 
example of “mass mutation. ”~ln conclusion, author discusses the possibility of factorial 
changes, but this point, with reference to the liearing of the ostrich data, is left inconclvyiitre. 
— P. B. HiidUy. 

1491^ Elderton, Ethel M. (Rev. of: Whipple, Okoruk Orandler. Vital statlstica: 
.An itttrodttctlofl to the science of demography, tti 18 cm., r + SfT p., e.f John Wiley 4 
.'^ons, Inc.: New York, 1919.1 Science Progress 14 : C96 697. April, 1920.-See Hot. AbsU. 
3, Entry 2212. 

H92. Elukoer, Taqb. [German rev. of; Punnett, R. t'., and the i.atb Major 
P. G. Bailet. Oedetlc studies In poultry. I. Inheritance of leg feathering. Jour. Genetics 
7:203-213. May, 1918. [See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 492.)) Zeitsrljr. indukt. Abslamm. Vererb. 
22: 28S. May, 1920. 

1493. Elunger, Taqb. [German rev. of: RAKursox, IIak.s. Cber elne Petunia-Kreus- 
ung. (On a petunia cross.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 2S7-‘291. 1918. (See Bol. Absis. 3, Entry 
2181. )1 Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 2H9. May, 1920. 

1494. Elunger, Taok. [German rev. of: Rasmuson', Hans. Zur Genetik der Blfltea- 
farben von Tropaeolum majus. (On the genetics of the flower colors of Tropaeolum majua.) 

Bol. Notiser 1918:253-259. Nov., 1918. (Sec Hot. Absts. 3, Entry 2]S0.)1 Zeitschr. imlukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 288--2S9. May, 1920. 

1105. Ellinoer, Taqe. (German rev. of: RAONKtAKR, C. Om t^vssprlagstldeD bos 
Afkommet af B^e med forskellig L^vsprlngsttd. (On leaftime In the descendants of beeches 
with different leaf times.) Bot. Tidsskr. 36: 107''203. 1918. (See Bot. Absts, 2, Entry 42. )| 
Zoitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 289. May, 1920, 

1496. Emerson, R. A, Heritable characters of maize. II. Pistillate flowered maize plants. 

Jour. Heredity ll: 65-76. S fiy. Feb., 1920. 

1497. Emoto, Y. Cber die relative Wlrksamkelt voo Kreuz- und Selbstbefiuchtuog bel 
elnlgen Pflanzen. [On the reladve effectiveness of cross- and self-fertilization In several 

plants.] Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo 43: I 31. S pi., B fiy. Mar. I.*;, 1920. 

1498. Erdmann, Rhoda. Endomlzis and size variations in pure bred lines of Paramae- 
cium aurella. Arch. Entwicklungsmecb. Organ. 46 : 85-148. IS Jig. 1920, 

1499. Erikbon,J. Plataatherabltotla Xmontanai Bleklnge. [Platanthera btfolla X mon- 
tana in Bleklnge.) Bot. Notiser 1918: 59-62. 1918. 

1500. Ecler, K. Eln bemerkenswerter Fall von Knollen-Farbablnderung der Eartoffel. 
[A remarkable case of change of color In potato tubers.) Deutsch. Landwirtsch. Presse 1919: 
161-162. 1919. 

1501. Fairchild, David. Twins. Jour. Heredity 10 : 387-396. Frontispiece, Jig. 1'14, 
SO, St-$0. Dec., 1919. 

1502. Fleiscbmann, R. Die Auslese bel der UaiszQchtung. [Selection In maize breed- 
ing.) Zeitschr. Pflanzenzucht. 6: 69-96. 1918.— Selection has been practiced since 1909 on 
the yellow horse-tooth variety of maize. The characters used were yield of grain, length and 
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Dumb«r of rows on the ear, per cent of crain to eob, weight of 100 weds, and time of maturity. 
—It was f<Mjnd that in aeiecting for yield of grain the beat reaulta were obtained when the prog- 
eny row was taken as the unit of selecti<m rather than the individual plant, although poaithe 
reaulta were obtained in either ease.— Selection for number of rows Was me0ectiTe ainee the 
progenies regressed to a fourteen-rowed type regardless (rf whether the selection was made for 
a greater or less number of rows.— The per cent of grain to eob was found to be readily fth*ngfd 
by selection but it was found also that thd sise of the eob was directly asaoeiated with the 
yield of grain. Care, therefore, must be exercised in selecting for an increased ratio of grain 
to eob, not to reduce the absolute sise of the cob.— The author quwtions the v^ue of many- 
eared strains and restricted selection to single-eared plants.—/. H. Xempton. 

k 

1503. Flouk, Rudolf. Zor Kenotnls der FertUltit and partiellen StariUtit des PoUeos 
bel Apfel- und Blmensorteo. (On the fertility and pa/tfal sterility of the pollen of different 
vaiiatlaa of apple and paar.l Acta Horti Bergen! 7: 1-30. 1020.— If there is self-sterility or 
insufficient power of germination of the pollen of a variety of fruit trees it is not advisid>le to 
grow the variety in question alone in great closed groups, but other so^ should be grown 
among them which produce plenty of pollen with great efficiency. Author has examined the 
power of germination of the pollen (in solutions of sugar of variable concentration) of 102 
apple and 14 pear varieties, which are cultivated in Sweden. He gives a tabulated summary 
of 405 experiments, wherein he states date, time of examination, temperature, per cent (tf 
germination and maximum and minimum length of the measured pollen tubes.— Of the apples 
24 sorts showed O'SO per cent of germination; 13 showed 31-70 per cent; and 65 showed 71-100 
per cent. The last group is of course the most preferable for use as pollenizers. A list of 
literature is given containing 27 citations.— /C. V. Otnan Dahlgren. 

1504. Foot, Kathari.nk. Determination of the sex of the offspring from a single pair of 
Pedlctttos vesttmentl. Biol. Bull. 37 : 335-387. Dec., 1919.— A pair of fleas produced 143 fer- 
tilised eggs. Of these 125 hatched and the sex was determined for 1 15 of the young or 92 per 
cent of the total. There were 62 males and 53 females. The earlier-produced eggs yielded 
a higher percenttqje of females than males. lAtcr the proportion of the sexes became equal 
aud then, as the last eggs were produced, the earlier sex ratio was reversed— more eggs 
developing into males than females.— 0. D. WkilMy. 

1405. Fraser, Allan Cameron. The inheritance of the weak awn In certain Avena crosses 
and its relatloa to other characters of the oat grain. Cdrnel! Univ. Agric. Exp. Sta. Mem. 
23:635-676. June, 1919.— A study ismadeof the inheritance of the weak awn in Avena crosses. 
Burt oats were used as parent for the weak awn and Sixty Day for awnless. The reciprocal 
crosses indicated an approach to dominance of awnlessness. In Ft generations, two distinct 
classes of the weak awn and awnless appeared with a variation between the two types of about 
all the poaaible differences between the parent sorts. These intermediate forms could not be 
separated into classes on a multiple factor basis. If all these intermediate forms were thrown 
into one class, there would be a close approximation to the 1:2:1 ratio. The fully awned type 
is evidently pure reccesive. Data in Fj or F» generations did not include the entire plant, 
the center spikelet only being used. This method was based upon results of Love and McRos* 
tie on the tendencies of the plant to agree in its characteristics with the terminal spikelet- 
The data seemed to show that both parents contain a factor for awning, but that the Sixty 
Day parent possesses an inhibitor linked with yellow color. The inhibitor seems to be 
affected in its power of inhibition by environmental factors. The partly awned plants in Fi 
generations are shown to be beterosygous m successive progeny types. Spikelets with two 
awns on a kernel are found only on completely awned spikelets. increase in soil moisture and 
nitrogen seems to decrease number of awns. — ^The appearance of strong and intermediate 
awns in Fi and F« progenies is considered to be a reversion. There is strong linkage shown 
between medium long basal hairs and the awned condition. Short basal hairs or no hairs are 
dominant over long basal hairs.— With respect to color, the Fi plants are intermediate. On 
aoeount of the difficulty of determining color under weather conditions, the Fs is not consid' 
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ered well cleselfied. The Burt oat poeseaeea a red factor and a yelloa* factor, whic|j are quite 
diatinct frtHn the Sixty Day factor. The Sixty Day yellow factor inhibita awning. The Burt 
yellow carries no such inhibitor. The F, generation bears out moat of the conclusions reached 
in Ft< The appearance of brown berries is attributed to mutation or reversion. — Alwn AkSWr. 

1506. Frateus, J. L. la robe saorage du lapln. [The wild coat of the rabbit.) Rdiinion 
Soc. Beige Biol. 1919: 911-913. 1919. 

1507. Frets, G. P. De polymeiietheorte i^toetst aan de erfelljkheld van den boofdvorm. 

[TheoTT of polymery tested In the Inheritance of he«d-fonn.) Gcnetica 2; 115-136. Mar., 1920. 

• 

1506. FarwiRTB, C, Netmzehn Jahre Geschlchto elaer relnen Liole der Futtererbte. 
[Klneteen-yew history of a pore line of field poas.l Fnhlinga landw. Zeitg, 69: 1-2R. 1920.— 
Study of variations in a pure line, in sense of Johannsen, of field peas breeding absolutely 
true for three years to pink fiowers and yellowish-green seed-coats. In succeeding years, 
“spontaneous variations" occurred from time to lime such as plants with re«l-purple Bowers 
and maple seed-coats, purple specked and purple-striped se>e<l-coats, albino foliage, varie- 
gated yellow and green or more rarely green and white foliage, and plants that either died 
prematurely or set no pods or set pods, but matured no seeds. Detailed data given inoluding 
tables, of selection and crossing experiments with some of the variants of this pure line. 
Only negative results obtained with 8electi<m lines. Variants may be regarded as phases 
of eversporting races, the variations arising either in vegetative cells or in sexual cells. In 
latter case parents of variants are hybrids, giving segregation ratios of a Mendelian type 
although these may be irregular. Some spontaneous variations such as red-purple flowers and 
maple seed-coats are dominants, while others such as albinism and other foliage-chlorophyll 
defects are recessive. Albino foliage variations appear first in a ratio of 3 green: I white, 
hut the variation must have arisen in the sex cella two generations hack, but since green fol- 
iage is dominant, did not appear except as members of an F} generation. All>miAm and other 
chlorophyll defects appeared only in F* and later generations of cross of the "piire line*' 
with a white-flowered green-foliage variety. Literature of chlorophyll defects is reviewed. 
'‘Disassociation" and “ssBocialion" concept of Tbouebmak isdiscusscdinW'pluripotency'* 
concept of Hae<'KEr. Variations occurring in sex cells uniting with the unvarying sex cells 
appear as hybrids. Variations taking place in vegetative cells later give rise to sex-cells 
which unite and produce pure races $t hereditary variat ions at onre. Kvcrsporling proclivity 
may express itself rarely in some races and as regards some characlcrs.—OrloTwi E. IVIutfi. 

1509. GairTEd, E. F. The loberltance of reslsteoce to bunt or stinking smut of wheat. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12; 124-1X2. 1920.— Bunt resistance to wheat is not a simple Men- 
delian unit character, but resistance, if Mendelian, is composed of multiple factors, for a 
continuous series ranging from complete immunity to complete susceptibility has been ob- 
tained. Different wheat varieties possess different kinds of resistance. Linkage between 
resistance and morphological characteristics is not sufficient to prevent the selection of a 
resistant strain of any morphological type desired.— F. SchetU. 

1510. Galloway, Beverly T, Some promising new pear stocks. Jour. Heredity 11: 
25-32. 8 fig. Jan., 1920. 

1511. GauaEB, Martin, Die Mendelschen Zafalenrelben bel Monohybriden Im Llchto 
der Dtsperslonstheorte. [The HendelUn ratios In monohybrids In Uie light of the dispersion 
theory.] Zeitschr, indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 145-198. Mar., 1920. 

1512. GoLDSCHMinT, Richard. IntersexualltMt und Geschlechtibestlmmung. [Intor- 
SMuiUty and sex determination.) Biol, Zentralbl. 39; 496-512. Nov., 1919. 

1513. Gowen, J. W. Appliances and methods for pedigree poultry breeding at the Maine 
Statloq^ Maine Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 280: 65-88. tS fig. 1919.— This is a revision of an 
earlier bulletin on the same subject. — H. D. Goodale. 
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15U. Gsamthau, J., jlsd M. D. Kwafp. Field experime&U with Hevet. Agrie. Boll, 

Federate<f Malay Statea 6: IftlS. 

1515. GRAN’THAy, J., AND Nf. D. KMapp. neld experiments with Hem. Arch. Robber- 

cultuur2:fll4-630. 1918. 

1516. Ghkkn, Hkbkr. The application of statlatical methods to the selection of wheat ler 
prollflcacy. Agricultural research in Australia. Advisory Cotineil Sci. and Ind. Common- 
wealth of Australia Bull. 7: 49-56. t91S.— Author discosecs application of familiar biometrie 
methods and points out their limitations in wheat breeding. Elxperimenta have been eon- 
ducted for seven generations in selecting the heavy-, medium-, and light-yielding jllants of 
wheat. Progress in both directions resulted, though apparently muen more rapid, m the 
direction of high yield.— In an attempt to develop a wheat suitable for setni-arid elimatea sn 
unusually severe season destroyed all but tnree plants in a plot. One of these three was a 
giant, the progeny of which has given rise to a valuable strain.— 7. H. KtmpUm, 

1617. Harckkr, V, Elne medlzlnlsche Pormullerung der entwlcklongsgeschicbUtcben 
Vererbungsregel. (A medical formulation of the developmental law of heredity.] Deutseh. 
Med. Woehensebr. 44: 124-126. 1919.— The author’s “developmental law of heredity” (See 
Bot. Absts. 4, Entry .588] is briefly explained and illustrated. In general the clearness with 
which a trait segregates in heredity is a function of the autonomy of that trait in development. 
Hereditary defects occurring in organs with a high degree of developmental autonomy tend 
to follow simple Mendelian niles in heredity while those dependent for their manifestatioa 
on disharmonies in several organa or systems (e.g., diabetes) do not do so. Cases in which the 
same organ shows different defects in various members of the same family, are interpreted as 
indicating an early autonomy of the organ in question with a more or less generalised weak- 
ness of that organ in the particular family concerned.— C. H. Danforth. 

1518. Harlow, H. V., akd H. K. Hayes. Breeding small grains In Minnesota. H. 
Inveatlgattons In barley breeding. Minnesota Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 182: 45-56. 4 jig. Mar., 
1919.— Two lines of investigation (pure-line and hybridisation) are discussed as methods of 
barley improvement. From selections of dom^ic and foreign sorts it was found that almost 
as wide variations in yield were found within a variety as in diflerent varieties. By means of 
several crosses between Lion, a smootb-awned black bariey, and Manchuria, a smootb-awned 
barley of high yielding ability has been produced. Otner promising crosses have also bees 
obtained. Sixty-eight selections, crosses and new introductions are compared on the basis 
of the yearly production. A method for discarding in elimination tests based on the probable 
error is presented.— IF. E. Bryan. 

1519. Harper, R. A. Inheritance of sugar and starch characters In com. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club 47: 137-186. 5 pi April, 1920.— Work of Cobbbns and of East and others ob 
the inheritance of sugar and starch characters in com endosperm {Zea) is reviewed to show that 
intermediate sweet-starchy types result from crossing these two forms. Original experiments 
with crosses of different sweet and starchy endosperm varieties carried to the fourth filial 
generation arc described and illustrated. Dominance of starchiness is shown in first cross 
but in segregating generations intermediate kernels ranging from practically pure sweet to 
pure starchy in appearance were obtained in varying proportions and degree along with 
other cases in which more definite segregation occurred. The different grades of kernels 
are classified and tabulated. Marked tendency shown for intermediate types to breed true 
but with more of an inclination to revert to sweet type than to starchy type. Practically 
pure starchy ears, in appearance, were obtained from a cross of two sweet varieties. Con- 
tinuity of variation in both sexually and asexually reproduced typw is taken as an indication 
of mutual modification of germpiasm where contrasting characters are brought together. 
The main features of chromosome individuality and of reduction phenomena are considered 
as established but the physiological nature of the chromatin is thought to permit mixii^ of 
hereditary materials resulting in intergradations between parental forms. — D. E. Jonu. 
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1530. HENiwucKaoN, A. H. Plom polUnatloiL California Agric. Eip. SU. Bull. 310. M 
S fis- JuJy, 1919.— Experiments show 13 varieties self^terile, 3 self-fertile and I doubtful, 
Early'^loo®iog Japanese varieties produce little pollen and are not efficient poUenisere. 
Late^locnning varieties produce abundant pollen. Fx«?|it for the self-fertile French and 
prunes intcrplanting of varieties is recommended to increase yields. No evidence of 
intersterility among plum or prune varieties was found. Experiments show that bees are 
efficient agents of cross-pollination. Set of fruit is also influenced by climatic factors.— L. 
ToWitw. 

1521. Herrb, Albert C. Hints fot lichen studies. Bryologist 23 : 26-27. 1930.— 
See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1919. 

1522. Hertwig, P. [German rev. of: Roveri, Thkodok. Zwel Fehlerquellen bot Mera- 
gonlevorsnchen und die EntwlcklungsfKhlgkett merogonlscher and partletlmerogonlscher Seelg- 
elbastarde. (Two sources of error In investigations of merogony and the ability of merogonlc 
and parthUly merc^onlc sea-urchin hybrids to develop.) Arch. EntwickluDgsmech. Organ. 44 : 
417-171. .1 pf. 1918.) Zeitschr. indukt. .Abst.amm. Vererb. 22 : 216 219. Mar., 1920.— See 
also Bot. Absts. 3| Entry 600. 

1523. Hrrtwig, P. [German rev. of; Hkhtwio, Gi'n’tiirh. Kreozungsverauche an Am- 
pUblen. (HybHdlatlon studies on amphibians.) .\rch. Mikrosk. Anat. 91: 203-271. t fig. 
.tug. 20, 1918. See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1005. Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 23; 
>19 221. Mar., 1920. 

1524. HiLGENoonr, F. W. Methods of plant breeding. New Zealand Jour. Agris. 19: 
35+m 1919.— Popular. [See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1153.) 

1525. HoliAndek, Euoen. FamlUXre Flngermlssblldung (Bracbydaktylls and Bypsr- 
phakngle). [Familial abnoimalltles of the fingers {biacbydactyly and hyperphalangy).) Berlin 
Klin. Wocbenschr. 55: 472-474. 191$.— A man and his son, and probably also his sister, are 
Gbaracterized by a shortening of the fingers accompanied by an extra bony element in the basal 
phalanx of digits two and three. Evidence is brought forth to show that the extra element 
is an ununited epiphysis, the inhibition of normal union being in these cases apparently an 
hereditary trait.— C. If. Danforth. 

1526. Holmbebg, 0. R. Carex dloicsXpanlculata, en fttr Skandinsvien ny hybrid. (Ctrex 
dkdcaXpaalculata, a hybrid new for Scandinavia. 1 Bot, Not iser 1918: 249-252. Sfig. 1918. 

1527. Hokinq, J. a. Selectle-proeven med Deli-tabak. 11. [Selection experiments with 
Dell-tobacco. II.] Meded. Deli-Proefstation, Medan, Sumatra, 2: 84. J pi. 1918.— -Gives 
results of selection experiments at Deli Proefstation for 1917. The tobacco was harvested 
separately, tied in bundles with specially colored twine, fermented in bulk with the other 
tobacco, and finally separated for testing. In general the results of 1917 were inferior to those 
of 1916 due to less favorable weather. Both large- and small-scale trials were made. In 
tbs small-scale trials there were 467 lots, most of these containing 800-1200 plants. These 
repres ented 150 seed-numbers belonging to 81 lines. Of the large-scale trials, with from 
90,000r to 560,000 plants per lot, there were 34. These trials were distributed over 17 estates 
and were supervised by 5 assistants. Figures for production, percentages of various qualities, 
estates’ grading and manufacturers’ grading, leaf measurements, numbers of leaves per plant, 
burning tests, etc., are given for most of these lines. The writer does not agree with Kocit 
tKooH, L. Algem. 1528 Landbouwincekblad voor Med. India, Dec. 7, 1917) that mixed seed 
is to be preferred to that from pure lines, so far as tobacco culture is concerned. [See also 
aeit following Entry, 1528.] — Carl D. La Rue. 

1528. Honing, J. A. Selection experiments with Dell tobacco. III. Meded. Deli-Proef- 
stot. Medan 2; 25. 1919. — See also next preceding Entry, 1527. 
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1529. Hotteb, Alfred C. Otif AmerleRa oriciiMtion. Florists’ Excbange 48: 933. Sji^, 
Dec. 27, 4919.— The work of the A. W. Litinosto.v Sxzo Co., of Columbus, Ohio, is discussed 
somewhat flatteringly and information is given as to the source or point of origin of nineteen 
commercial varieties of potatoes.— H. F. RoberU. 

l.VK). HotrwiKK, R. Hzn. SrfeU]Umld. Popnlalxe bescbonwingen omtrent hat t^ea« 
woordlge staiK^iut der erfelljkbeld, ventmeld nJt thsoiie en pnctijk. [Heredity. Po|mJar 
presentatiofl of the present ststos of bemtity compiled from theory and practice.] Assen. 
Stoomdrukkeri] Florslia 1919: 1-62. S pi. 1919. 

1531. Howe, LuaRN. The relation of hereditary eye defects to genetics and i»tigenlcs. 

Jour. Heredity 10: 379-3S2, Nov., 1919. 

1632. Hdue, a. N. Com famlUet of South Dakota. South Dakota Agric. Exp. Sta. Bui). 
186: 114-134. Aug., 1919.— A plan of com breeding is described in which a 96^ar>row breeding 
plot is employed. The plot is divided into four independent quarters of twenty-four rows 
each and alternate rows are detasseled in order to insure against the most extreme forms of 
inbreeding. Thus far the system follows that devised by the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. An important modiScation, however, lies in the fact that instead of planting the 
tasseled or ‘'sire” rows from different individual ears, all of the twelve “sire” rows of each 
quarter are plMited from kernels of a single car. This not only permits a more intense selec* 
tion for high yield but also makes pcMsibte the establishment of a definite ear pedigree along 
both lines of parentage. Data are given to show the tendency of yielding capacity of seed 
ears to follow lines of ancestry.- X.. H. 

1533. Hums, A. N. Yields from two systems of corn breeding. South Dakota .\gric. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 184: TOSfl. Jao., 1919.— Two systems of com breeding are compared, both 
of which are based upon the car-row plan of continuous selection. The essential diffehrnce 
between the two systems is that in the one, alternate rows of the breeding plot are detasseled 
and seed is taken only from detasseled plants thereby insuring a certain degree of crossing 
while in the other system this precaution is omitted. The results based upon several seasons' 
data indicate no significant difference in effectiveness in increasing yield. The working details 
of a plan of com improvement intended to meet the demand for simplicity and practicability 
are appended.-^ L. H. Smilh. 

1534. Ikeno, 8 . Etudes d’h4r6dlt4 sur la reversion d'une race de Plantago major. |He- 
redttary studies on reversion la a race of Plantago major.) Rev. G6d. Bot. 32: 49-56. 1920. 

1535. Ireland, Alleyne. Democracy and heredity— A reply. Jour. Heredity 10: 300* 
367. Nov., 1919. 

1536. Janssens, F. A propos de la chlasmatype et de la th4orle de Morgan. [Concern- 
ing the chlasmatype and Morgan’s theory.) Reunion 8 oc. Beige Biol. 1919 : 917-920. 191!). 

1537. Janssens, F. A. Une formule simple exprimant de qul se passe en r6alit4 lors de li 
**chlaamatypie*' dans las deux daises de maturation. [A simple formula e^ressing what really 
takes place In chiasmatypy In the two maturatiOD divisions.) R 6 union Soc. Beige Biol. 1919: 
930-934. 1919. 

1538. Job annsen,W. Welsxnanns Kelmplasma-Lehre. (Weismann's germpltsm theory.] 
Die Naturwiss. 6: 121-126. 1918. 

1539. JouANNBENjW. Om Weismann's Kimpiasma-Laere. [Weismann’s gennplasffl the* 
ory.j Vidensk. Meddelelser fra Daosk Naturbist. Foren i Kj 0 benhavn. 69: 153-164. 191'9. 

1540. Johnson, Charles W. VariatloB of the palm weevil. Jour. Heredity 11:81. Fob., 

im 
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iMl. JoHxsov, James. An ImproTsd sttAin of Wisconsin tobscco. Connoctlcut Havaas 

So. 38. Jour. Heredity 10: 281-288. Fig. S W. June, Iftlft. 

IM2. Jokes, D. F., AND W. 0. Filley. Tens* hybrid cAtAlpA. AnlUnstntlonof thoEiBAter 
of hybrids; IscroAsed growth And hArdlnoss as a result of crossing; illnstrstlng definite 
principles of heredity. Jour Heredity 11: 16-24. 6 fig. Jan.. 1920. 

1543. Jokes, D. F. Selection in self-fertiUzed lines as the bests for corn Is^iroveneDt. 

Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 77-100. 1920. — Selection in self fertilised lines makes poaaible 
a reliable estimation of hereditary values of both sexes and is suggest e«l for rorn improvement. 

— F. M. ScherU. 

• 

1544. Kappert, H. tJber das Vorkommenitelkominener DominAnt belelnemquAntltAtlven 
HerkmAl. {The occunence of coii^)lete domlnAnce In a quAntltetive chArtcter.l //citsehr. 
mdukt. Abstaouu. Vererb. 22: 199-209. J fig. Mar., 1920. 

1545. Kemptok,«J. H. HeritAble chAricters of maize. III. Brschytlc culms. Jour. He- 
redity II: 111-115. 4 / 15 . Mar., 1920. 

1.546. Klatt, B. Experimentelle Untersuchungon fiber die Beelnflussbarkelt der Erban- 
Ugen dnreh den Kdrper. (Ej^rlmental Investl^tlons on the modlftabllity of the hereditary fac- 
tors through the soma.] Ritiungsber. Cles. Natiirf. Freunde. 1010::«) -t.'). 1910.-- Writer experi- 
mented with three races of gypsy moth {Li/mautria di>/wir). The rsliT)'illars of om* of these 
had an unusually broad yellow stripe along the back, dominant on the whole over the narrow 
yellow stripe of the normal race. The third raet? had a bluek Imigilmlinal stripe, doininant 
over yellow and normal and clearly differing by a unit factor. He extirputol the ovaries of 
individuals dominant in one or both factors (yrdlow or black) ami transplant cil in their place 
ovaries from recessive individuals. These females were inalctl with rcrcssive jjialea. The 
caterpillars appeared to be pure rceessives, showing no trace the <l<>minant characters of 
the foster mothers. [See also Hot. .^bst**. 5. Kntry 1570. wviff 

1.517. Klatt, Berthuld. (German rev. of: Dikken, Heknhaiu). ElnfUbruog In die 
E:q)erlmeatAlzoologle. (Introduction to experimental zoology.) iO x 2.^ n>i., x + UO p., SBi fig. 
Julius Springer; Berlin, 1919.1 Zeit.schr. indukt. Abatainm. Vororh. 22: 275 276. May, 
1920. 


1548. Klatt, B. [German rev. of: (1) I’awioken, Kolf, Till Klnnedomen om Abnorml- 
teters Nedfirfnlng hos en del Husdjur. (Inheritance of Abnormalities In certain domestic 
inimals.) Acta Soc. pro fauna ct flora fennica 44: 1 -22. 1918. (2) rALM<;HKN, Kolf. Tvenne 
bsstardei mellan getbock och fartacka, fddda i Hi^holmes zoolt^lska trkdgard. (Two hybrids 
between sheep and goats produced in Hdgbolm zoological gardens.) Med. ])ro fiiunu et flora 
fennica 44: 124-125. 1918.] Zeitschr. indukt. Almtumin. Vererb- 22 : 283 2HI. Miiy, 1620. 

1549. Klatt, B. [German rev. of: P£zard, M. A. Transformation erp4rlraentale des 
aractires sezuels secondalres chez les Galllnac^s. (Experimental transformation of secondary 
sexual characters In GalllnAceae.) Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. I*.»ri.H I 6 O: 26(h263. 1915.) Zeit- 
schr. indukt, Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 284, May, 1920. 

1550. Koch, L. Verdere Onderzoeklogen betreffende de praktljkwaarde van de lljneo- 
selecticmethode, mede In verband met bet gemengd planten van varietelten. [Further obser- 
radons on the practical value of the line-selection method and a comparison of It with the mixed 
planting of varieties.] Teysmannia 29: 389-123. 1918.— Author hae ma<le comparative tests 
of planting in (a) pure lines, (b) mixed populations and (e) populations made up tjf definite 
mixtures of pure lines of the following crops: rice, kat jang tanalj, kedelce, corn, potaloes, and 
oassave, and finds that in rice and kaljang, line selection gives no satisfactory rcsulla. Vari- 
eties of rice when in mixed plantings influence each other greatly. The results of such 
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influencet depend upon the kind and proportion of the ▼arietiee in the mixture, it u poMibU 
to gfit mixturea that produce a higher arerage yield than any of the varieties of which the 
mixture ia composed. iSee also next following Entry 1551.}— If'. H, By»i«r. 

1551. Koch, L. Oaderzoekingea betreffende de praktijkwaarde ran de lijneneelectie- 
Atthode voor rersdullende hbnjarige landbonwgewaaseru IReaearchea concerning the prac- 
tical value of the line selection method for various annual tropical cri^.] Teynnannia 29: 
1-36, 96-127, 156-101, 380-423. lOlS.— The line-breeding method was first practised in 1007 
by VAN DSB 8tok, then aMistant at the botanical section of the Experiment Station for Rice 
and other Annual Crops at Buiteniorg, Java. A great deal of line breeding had been per- 
formed before 1915, the selected crops being specially rice, ground-nuts and soy beans, lur- 
ing the yean when most breeding took place (191 1-1915} some peculiarities were noticed, which 
gave birth to the idea that line breeding was by no means a method for securing high-pro- 
ducing rice strains, etc. In the trials (almost all of them with 8 or more control plots) it was 
observed that the population (mixture of all strains, high- and low-producing) gave in most 
eases an unexpectedly high yield, higher than must selected pure strains Breeding did meet 
with success where immunity for certain diseases or qualitative peculiarities were aimed at. 
As must breeding was for increasing the yield, a series of trials waa undertaken to determine 
whether line breeding should be continued or not, and to investigate the reason why there 
was an little success. — In the years 1914-1016 selection took place for 6 rice varieties. In only 
2 of 16 trials did the selected rice strains give a fairly good yield in comparison to the unse- 
lected mixture. As a rule, a strain that gave one year the highest yield, failed to do so in the 
next. More than once such a strain yielded much less than some others had that been much 
inferior the previous year.— 'As the climate at Buitensorg is somewhat peculiar, and results 
might perhaps be infiucnced by the great rainfall or the moist atmosphere, trials were made 
at the same time at the experimental farms at Ngandjoek and at Sidoardjo, these places beieg 
situated respectively in the central and the eastern part of Java. Out of six trials at Ngand- 
joek, the pure strains and the unsetected mixture were alike; at Sidoardjo, in 2 out of 3 cases, 
the strains failed to give a higher yield than the population.— The supposition arose that the 
high yield of the population might be caused by the fact that the mixture is, geoerslfy speak- 
ing, more suited fur uneven circumstances than is a pure variety.— In order to investigate 
this matter author began, in 1915, a scries of trials wherein mixed-up pure strains were com- 
pared with the same races unmixed. The same was done by mixing up pure varieties. In 
most trials the varieties or strains were compared in this way: (1) variety A, 100 per cent; 
(2) variety B, 100 per cent; (3) A, 75 per cent -I- B 25 per cent; (4) A 50 per cent + B 60 per 
cent; (6) A 35 per cent + B 75 per cent.— Not only the yielding but also the stooling power 
was examined. When the paddy waa ripe the ears were cut by hand and afterwards all the 
product in the trials where pure varieties had been mixed up was separated by hand so that 
one could know exactly which part of the yield had been provided by variety A, and wbat 
part by B. All heads were counted, so that the average weight was determined. The result 
of 4 trials with 8 controls showed that the pure strains and varieties did, on the whole, not 
so well as the mixturea. The stooling power shown by weekly counts, was in most eases 
higher than the pure strains; in one of the four cases, however, all the counts were remarkid)]^ 
lower with the mixtures than with the pure strains. Of two varieties, the highest produoer 
(singly planted) did not always give the greatest proportion of the product of the mixtore. 
In moat cases the heads of the varieties that suppressed the other one became heavier and the 
heads of the suppressed one became lighter.— Trials of the same order were made with maise. 
•oy beans and peanuts. With maise, yellow Menado com and Saipan com, singly planted, 
were compared with mixtures of these varieties. The mixtures yielded as much as IS per 
osnt more than the highest-producing variety separately planted. With soy beans the same 
waa to be observed : 70 per cent of black mix^ with 30 per cent of white soy beans yielded 12 
per cent more than black alone, and 28 per cent more than white alone. With peanuts, 9 
out of 10 mixtures gave a higher yield than might have been expected from the yield for the 
pun strains.— In the year 1916-1917, out of 4 trials comparing pure strains with mixtures of 
the same strains, no conclusions could be reached as to which should be preferred, strains or 
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mixtures. — Out of 5 other such triab made at Sidoardjo, only in one case did the strains yield 
more than the mixtures. — ^Thc some was done for pteanuts, the strains producing a little more 
than the mixtures.— The eonclusion oouid be reached that : (1 ) Mixed planting of rice or pea- 
nuts does not necessarily raise the production. (2) Line selection with paddy gives wholly 
unsatisfactory results.— In 15 other trials, made In 1916-1917, where mixed-up pure varieties 
of paddy had been compared (8 controls) with the same vBjieties unmized, the following 
conclusions were reached : (1) The yield of a mixture of pure varieties is, on the whole, higher 
than the calculated yield based on the production of the varieties planted singly. (2) The 
Btooling power in a mixture is generally higher than the calculated— (3) The percentage of 
Bialks bearing heads is somewhat less in mixtures than in pure varieties. (4) The mean head- 
weight of different varieties in a mixture exhibits greater variation, and may differ greatly 
from ifie weight of the same variety not mixed. (5) In a mixture one variety may suppress 
another. (6) The suppressing variety is not necessarily the highest yielding when planted 
singly. (7) The suppressing variety is generally the race that stools most, when other char- 
acters are the same. (8) As a rule, the mean weight of the head increases with the suppress- 
ing variety and decreases with the suppressed one. (9) Perhaps it may be possible to find 
empirically mixtures that are well suited to certain circumatances.'-Mixing trials have also 
been made with sweet potatoes (14 trials) and cassava varieties (1 trial). With sweet pota- 
toes no conclusions could be made as to the yielding power; with cassava the mixture proved 
to be better than the best pure race. {See also next preceding Entry, 1550 )—/>. /fscA. 

1552. KoBLBRUOoe, J. H. F. De erfelijkheld van verkregen elgenshappen. ilnheritance 
of acquired characters.] Genetica 1 : 347-386. 1919. 

1553. Krafka, Josepr, Jb. The effect of temperatuxe upon facet number lu the bar*«yed 
mutant of Drosophila. Parti. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 : 409-432. 10 Mar. 20, 1920. Partn. 
/5id., 433-444. 4^- May20,1920. Partlll. /5W.,44&-464. May20, 1920.— Breeding expert 
menu with the bar-eyed mut ant of Drosophila melanogaster at constant temperatures between 
16*-31*C. have shown that the mean facet number varies inversely with the temperature at 
which the larvae develop, though no such variation occurs in the normal wild stock. The tem- 
perature coefficient for the variation in facet number of bar eye is of the same order as that for 
chemical reactions, and the variation may be plotted as an exponential curve. The greatest 
percentages of increase per degree centigrade come at the upper and lower temperatures. 
The temperature curve for rate of development of the immature stages of the fly corresponds 
with the facet curve from 16*-27*C., but drops above that point. The rate of development 
maybe interpreted as the resultant of a number of different processes having different tempera- 
ture coefficients. Temperature is effective in determining facet number during a relatively 
short period in larval development only, i.c., at a stage when about 36 per cent of immature 
development is completed. This period is about 18 hours long, and the temperature either 
before or after that time has no effect on facet number. The time at which this period is 
reached is dependent on the rate of development, but the facet number is not influenced by the 
length of the immature stage. The correlation between the two curves is therefore only 
apparent. It is suggested that the decrease in facet number in the bar-eyed flies may be 
accounted for by the presence of an inhibitor in the mutant stock, the temperature coefficient 
of which differs from that of the normal facet-producing reaction.— It is shown also that the 
coefficient of variability of the facet number in bar-eyed flies increases with temperature, 
while the standard deviation apparently decreases. The effect of temperature on facet num- 
ber in bar-eyed stock is not inherited. — H. H. Plav^h. 

1654. KutPEB, K. OnderzoeUngen over kleur en teekenlng bij mnderen. Haar sxpsrl- 
menten van R. ^uwink Hxn. (Studies on color and color pattern In cattle. Based on experi- 
ments of R. Hoowlnk Ezn.] Genetica 2: 137-161. 6 pi. Mar., 1920. 

1565. KtSTiRfE. tlber mosalkpanasehiemng und veigleichbare Erschdnangem fVosslc 
reilegBtlon sad con^trable pbenomena.l Ber. Deutseb. Bot. Ges. 36: 64-411. 1918. 
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1556. KrftTEB, E. Ober lektorUle Futtsebienum nnd uidere Ponnen der Mktorlakii 
DUfereuienios. {On ccctorUl ntlegatloa and other torma of MCtorial dlfferentittioiL) Mo* 

naUhefte f. d. natw. L^nterr. 12: 61-67. 1919. 

1557. Li:B£Dr.vaKr, N. G. Darwlna SMchlechtUche Zuchtwahl and Ihre irteriialtBnde 
Bedeulunc* IDarwln’i mxiiaI Mlectloo and Ita Bignifiouic* for tihe maintenance of spedet.) 

Hftbilitalionavortrag. St p. 1918.— See Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 1423. 

1.55H. Lkhuan.v, Ernst. Ztu Tennlnolo^e ond Bq;/lffablldiiii( in der Vererbonfil*!^* 
[TermlDology and formatloa of geoetlcal concapta.] Zoitaehr. indukt. Abstamm. Yererb. 22: 

23ii jm. May, 1920. 

1550. Lehmann, E. (Gennan rcv.of: (DSperuch, Adolt. DlsFftbigkeitderLlnlener* 
haltung (phyletlache Potenz), elo aof die Nachkommenacbaft too Saison^flanzen mit fasten 
Rhythmua unglelchmiitalg dbergebender Faktor. (Capacity to nM»nta<n lines (phytetic potmicy) 
a factor distributed irregularly to the offspring of plants «ntb fixed seasonal rhythm.) Sitzuop- 
her. Aka<l. Wias. Wifn 128:379. 1919. (2) Speruch, Adolf. t)ber den Elnflass des Qnellnnp- 
zeltpunktes too Trelbmltteln und des LIchtes auf die Samenkelmung too Alectorolophus hir* 
autos All. Charakterisierung der Samenruhe. fOn the influence of the time of application of 
forclag*ageots and of light on the germination of seeds of Alectorolophus hirsutus. Cbarac* 
terlutlou of seed rest,) Sitzungsbcr. Aksd. Wiss. Wien 128: 477. 1919.] Zeitachr. indukt, 
Abj^farnm Vororb. 22: 299-301. May, 1920. 

1500. Leiokty, Clyde E. Watural wheat-rye hybrids of 1918. Jour. Heredity 11: 129- 

136. 4 fio- Mur., 1920. 

1561. Levine, C. 0. The water buffalo— A tropical source of butter fat. Jour. Heredity 

dfii}. Feb., 1920. 

1562. Lbvinh, C. 0. Swine, sheep, and goats In the orient. Jour. Heredity 11: 117-124. 

0 fiff. Mar., 1920. 

1563. LewI!^, Annual report of the State Entomoli^st fox 1918. Georgia State 

Ibl. Knt, Bull. 55: I 31, Fifj. i. 1919.— The cotton breeding work is along three main lines: 
to improve the wilt rcaUtant varictic.s which have already been developed, breeding for 
carlincBS in Sea Island cotton, and to improve the varieties of cotton which ore especially 
adapted to central und north Georgia. Breeding fur wilt resistance is being done with three 
varieties, Lewis 63, Council Toole and Dc.Soto, all of which now give satisfactory results 
under wilt condition.^. Efforts arc being made to stabilize the length of lint in the hybrid 
Dix-Afifi, a long staple upland wilt-resistaut variety. Selections are being made to improve 
ten varieties of cotton adapted to nortli and central Georgia. A strain of Sea Island cotton 
known as No. 33 has been developed which is much earlier than the ordinary varieties. This 
strain is also very prolific and produces a small stalk. — D. C. Warran. 

156-1. Liexhart. De U possibility pour les eleveurs d’obteoir a volonte des males ou des 
femelles dans les races gallloes. (On the possibility foi the raiser to obtain males or females 
at will In the races of poultry.) Compt. Rend. .\cad. 8ci. Paris 169: 102-104. 1919. 

lot^. LiNPifAKD, E., AND Karstkn IvKRSEN. Vercfbung von roten und gelben Farben* 
merkmalen bet Beta-Riiben. [Inheritance of red and yellow color characteis In beets.] Zeit* 
schr, Pfl-anzenzucht. 7; 1-18. June, 1919. —Crosses were made between red, yellow and white 
types of l>oets {Bdd) and carried through the F4 generation in some cases. A provisional 
factorial hypothesis is presented in which R G denotes red ; r G, yellow; and R g and r g white. 
This presupposes u 9: 3:4 ratio when a plant RrOg is self-pollinated. A large generation 
approximates such a ratio rather poorly and the author suggests a linkage between R and G 
with a giunetic ratio of l.S:l which fits the F* results closely. This linkage relation, however, 
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dow not apparently hold in the only two back^roaflea listed, although the total number of 
^tviduals is slightly less than 400. The author then suggesta the presen<* of a lethal factor 
(T) but does not develi^ this idea.— ff. IV. tiad^tfom. 

1560. XiiPSCROTZ, A. Bemerknog xur Arbeit tod Knud Sand fiber e^ierimaotellen Her*- 
a^hiDiiltlsiniu. [Comments on the work of Knud Sand on aiperlmental hennaphrodltltin.| 
Pfiviger's Arch. ITd: U2. 1919. 

1567. Little, C. C. A note on the orlgtn of piebald spotting in dogt. Jour. Heredity U: 
12-lS. / Jan., 19i0. 

1568. Ijttle, C. C. Is there linkage between the genes for yellow and for black In mice. 
.Amer. Nat. 54: 267-270. May-June, 1920. — Discussion of recent paper of Du.vn’k referring to 
a deficiency of black young in a family of yellow mice. Because of small number of offspring 
involved, it is pointed out that the deviation from normal expectation may be entirely a 
matter of chance. Dunn states that yellow an<l black may poasibly \>c linked. Author ealla 
attention to the fact that yellow and agouti arc allelomorphic and that agouti has been shown 
not to be linked to black. Author gives alternative explanation for ohserx’od facts, vis., as- 
sumption is made that a lethal factor la linked to black in the family above noted, and that 
this lethal is effective in a heterogygous condition in non-yellow mice but not in yellow mice. 
—}i. L. Ibicn. 

1569. Little, C. C. The heredity of susceptibility to a transplantable sarcoma (J. W. B.) 
of the Japanese waltzing mouse. Science 51: 467-168. .May 7, 1920.— In a cross between a 
Japanese waltzing mouse one hundred per cent susceptible to a transidantablc sarcoma 
(J. W. B.) and tlic common non-waltzing mouse not susceptible to the sarcoma, the Fj gener- 
ntjon hybrids were all susceptible to the sarcoma, but the F, hybrids gave a total of twenty- 
ihrec su.sceptible to sixty-six non-susceptibic animals tlms supporting ibe exi>ectations on 
the three-, four-, five-, and seven-factor hypotheses. — ^Tt» determine more closely the number 
of factors involved Ft hybrid mice,— themselves susceptible,— were crossed back with the 
non-susceptible parent race. The numbers obtained were twenty-one susceptible to 208 
non-susceptible which indicates that from three to five factors— ]>rohably four— are involved 
:n determining susceptibility to the mouse sarcoma (J. W. li.).— Simultaneous presence of 
these factors is considered necessary for susceptibility. None of these factors is carried in 
the sex (X) chromosome since all the “X” chromosomes in the resulting animals, of the 
hack-cross, if the original mating is a non-s«sccptible female with a susceptihlc male, will 
he derived from the common non-susceptible mice.— .Uary Ji. Siark. 

1570. Lo Friore, G. Sulla eredltarleU della fasclazlone nelle splghe del male. [On the In- 
heritance of a fasclatloa tn the maize car.l Star. Sper. Agr. Ilal. 51: 415-4.30. 1918.— Four fasci- 
ate<l ears of maize were fouiul in 1902. A progeny of thcfw*. grown from open-pollinated seed, 
pro<luced fasciated ears on one-third of the plants. The second year 40 per cent of the plants 
here fa8ciate<l ears, while in the third year the progeny of a better-fasciated ear produced 
such ears on 60 per cent of the plants. The plants with fasciated ears slmwcd no other abnor- 
malities and yielded exceptionally well. The author concludes that a faRciatwl race of maiz® 
can he devcloj>ed by selection although the abnormal form is transmitted to only a part of 
^he offspring and according to laws of heredity not yet formulatcil.—Thc relation of traumatic 
and chemical treatment to the development of fasciations and other abnormalities as well as 
*he relation of fasciation to the origin of the normal maize ear is diHcussed.— 7. //. Kcvipton. 

1571. Losen, Hebm.^n'n. Ascldienblldung an StaubfMden vergriinter BlUten von Tropae- 
oltun majus. [Ascidla formation on stamens of vlrescent flowers of Tropaeolum majus.] Ber. 
Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 37:369-372. Dec., 1919.— Describes on vircscent stamens of Tropae- 
''ium majus ascidia in various stages of development. Inner side of ascidiiim is foliar under 
side . — James P. Kelly. 
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t572. liOTiT, J. P. Hcrtbert HUsfoii** ondmoekingen orer toortefonnlag blj Sdix met 
opiiierktflf«ii mljoeizijds omtrent de datila en bi pubUcatlH witad«ieiitdt|^teadekiitl«k 
•in mljtt foorts-difiiiltle. [Hertbert-lfilsion'i inTcstlcitton on ipeelei fonnatlon in StUz vltfa 
reoirks of mj own on the itttbor’i crltlqoo, ind that of othe/s onaqr tixmioffiJc dafinlfloiu.l 

Genetica 2: 162-188, Mar.. 1920. 

1573. Lotot, J. P. CncnrbiCi-Strljdpigen. Do loort-qoiMtle.—Het geditg na kmis- 
tug.— Parthonoganaaa? IL Elfeo onctorzoekingon. iCucnrbita proUema. The apedea quea- 
tlon. The reault of eroaaliig. Partheoogeneaia? n. Inveatigationa by the author.] Genetiet 

2:1-21. i S-colored plaU,9 fig. Jan.. 1920. 

1574. LtiBKiNo. Die erbUche OeachlechtsTerkn^fong. (Hereditary sex *Iiakage.l 

Deutach. Landw. Tieraucht, 22; 77-78. 1918. 

1576. MAUNowaKi, Eduund. Die SterlUtMt der Baatarde Im Uchte dea UendeUstBus. 
(The aterlUty of hybrlda In the light of Ifendellain.) Zeitsehr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb, 22: 
226-235. May, 1920. 

1576. Mass, J. G. J. A. Field ezpe.'imeBta with HoTea. Agric. Bull. Federated Malar 
Siatea 6: 661-^13. 506^. 1918. 

1577. Masin, Ktroani. The apermatogeoeela of domeatie mammala. I. The apenoato- 
geneala of the«horae (Equua cafaallua). Jour. Coll. Agric. Imperial Univ. Tokyo 3 : 357-^5. 

1019. 

1578. Mabui, Kitobui. The apermatogefiesls of domestic maxnmala. U. The apennato- 
geneala of cattle (Boa taurua). Jour. Coll. Agrie. Imperial Uoiv. Tokyo 3: 377-103. 3 pf., 
tfig. 1919. 

1579. Mattrasl, R. (German rev. of: Klatt, B. Expertmentelle Uoterquchungen Ober 
die Beeinfluaabarkelt det Erhanlagen durch den Kdrper. (Experimental Investlgatlona on 
the modifiability of the hereditary factors through the aoma.) Sitzungabcr. Ges. Naturf 
Freunde 1919; 31M5. 1919. See Bot. .\bBtfl. 5, Entry 1546 ] Zeitaehr. Allg. Physiol. 18: 
4M7. 1930. 

1580. McAlfihb, D. Immunity and inheritance In plants. Advisory Council Sci. Induat. 
Australia Bull. 7: 76-86. 1918.^A general discussion of the inheritance of disease resistance 
tn wheat. Author recommends eroasing susceptible varieties with resistant ones as meani 
of developing mat immunity.—/. H. Kem-jrion. 

1581. Mbndbl, Kurt. Pamllltre peripherlache BadUliallhmung. [Familial peripheral 
pnimlysia of the radial nerve.] Neurol. Centralbl. 39 : 58-59. 1920.— Itisrecognisedthat hered* 
ity often plays a r61e in cases of facial paralysis, but it has not been determined whether 
the manifestation in these cases is due to the indirect effect of some hereditary anatcnnical 
anomaly, such for example as an unusually acute bend in the facial canal, or to a heightened 
susceptibility inherent in the nerve itself. The author now reports a family in which the 
father and two aona suffered from paralysis of the hand following very trivial injuries to the 
radial nerve at the elbow or near the shoulder. From these eases the author is led to believe 
that in hereditary paralysis involving the radial, probably the facia), and possibly other pe* 
ripberal nerves, the underlying factor is to be sought not in any groes anatomical variation of 
the related parts, but in an hereditary conditiem of increased vulnerability of the particular 
nenre involved in the oaralysis. — C. H, Donforth, 

1582. Mbts, Chas. W. Correspondence between chromosome number and linlnge gxwvs 
in Drosophila vlzUla. Science 51: 417-418. April 23, 1920.— Whereas in Drotophila vulano- 
g<uUr there are three pairs and one very small pair of chromosomes, and three large 
groups and one very small group of linked genes, there are in D. ririfis five large pairs, and ooe 
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Tcry small pair of chromosomes, and five knoa-n Kfoups of linked kcdm. Author points out 
that twenty-wveo mutant characters, of which fourteen are Box-linke^i, have thus far 
been investigated in this species, and that the failure to detect the sixth (and presumably 
small) group, is not surprising in view of the small number of characters investigated. He 
promises full data on this case in a future publication.— John ^S. Dtzler. 

IS83. MiTSCHKRUca, Eilh. Alfred. Ober kOnsUlche Wundsrlhrenblldunf. [Th» arti- 
ficial prodnetion of abnormal heads of cereala.) Zeitsehr. PfianxeniUcht. 7: 101-109. S fia. 
Dee., 1919. 

Ifi8£. Mohb, Otto L., and Chs. Wribdt. A new of beredltaiy brach^balangy Is 
man. Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ. No. 29S. 64 p., 7 pf., 4 jip. 1919.— A careful study 
based on personal examinations, authentic records, photographs and X-ray plates has been 
made of the hands of nearly 100 members of a Norwegian family in which an unusually clear- 
cut type of bracbyphalangy occurs in at least six generations. The trait behaves as a simple 
dominant and is not sex-linked. In heteroiygous individuals the manifestation is confined 
exclusively, so far as can be determiDod, to the middle phalanx of the index finger (and the com- 
parable phalanx of the corresponding toe). The affected phalanx may be shortened to a 
moderate degree dr reduced almost to the point of elimination in which case it is sometimes 
subluxated toward the ulnar side causing the terminal phalanx to bend radial-ward giving a 
'‘crooked" finger which is not (in this family) genetically different from a "short" finger. Of 
especial interest is the fact that the manifestations of the trait do not fluctuale around a 
•ingle mode but arrange themselves in two distinct groups without any overlapping. Tlie 
authors, therefore, postulate a second, modifying, gene which intensifies the effect of the main 
gene. This modifier is one of presumably many such genes which may bo widely distributed 
in the human germ plasm without often having an o]>poriunity to maoifest themselves. 
Certain individuals who have married into the family have been heterosygous for the modi- 
fier, others have lacked it altogether. Failure to recognize the existence of this gene might 
essily have led to erroneous conclusion as to "dilution" of the main gene. In reality no dilution 
hw taken place in the course of six generations. Of possibly great importance Is the result of the 
marriage of two affected individuals. A single marriage of this sort yielded three children, 
one of whom lacked all fingers and toes and died at the age of a year. The authors are inclineti 
to regard this case as the one batance of an individual homozygous for bracbyphalangy and 
to look upon the gene as one which, when heterozygous, produces relatively inconsequential 
effects, but which when homozygous produces very serious, perhaps lethal, results. — C. H. 
Dmfortk. 

1585. Mohb, Otto L. Mlkroskoplscbe Untersuebungen zu E^rlmenten fiber den Bln- 
flou der Radlnmstrahlen und der KiUtewlrkung suf die Cbromstinrelfung nod dss Hetero- 
chromosom be! Dectlcus Terrucclvoros (d*). (Microscopic studies lo experiments on die 
influence of radium rays and effect of cold on the maturation and the beterochromosome of 
Dectlcus verrucclvorus (cf).l Arch, mikroek. Anat. 92 : 300-368. 6 pi. 1919. 

1586. Moroak, T. H. Vartatlona In the secondary sexual characters of the flddler crab. 
Amer. Nat. 54:220-246. 6 fig. May-June, 195ff).— Two variations are described that are shown 
not to be due to*rcgener8tion. Whether due to genetic change, to infection, or to some em- 
bryonic "slip" could not be determined. Literature relating to sex-intergrades in Crustacea 
is reviewed. — T. H. Morgan. 

1587. Mottbt, 3. Dlgltalie hybrlde de Luti. [The Luti Digitalis hybrid.) Rev. Hortic. 
91: 396-397. 1919.— See Bot. AbsU. 5, Entry 1827. 

1688. Mumford, H. W, Famous Angus cows of Scotland. Breeder’s Gas. 76: 462-^. 
1919.— Author discusses briefly the records of the foundation cows of certain famous families 
the Aberdeen Angus breed.— 5e«»oU Wright. 
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Ififfi. Mc.vnb, K. N. Effect of fertiUatioa on the seed of Jeffrey Pine. Plant World 22: 
13S-144. 1019.— Author reports on results of various cross- and self* poilinatiims among 8 
trees of Pinuif Jtffreyi, three of which were thrifty, two mistletoe-mfected, one insect infected, 
and two “suppressed trees.” On basis of conservations author recommends that seed should 
be collected from localities with strong winds at time of flowering so that cross-pollinated 
seeds may be secured ; and that for heavy seeds and consequent stronger seedlings collections 
should be from thrifty parents; poor trees gave largest number of seeds to pound but produced 
smallest nursery trees; and that in timber-sale practice only thrifty trees should be left. [See 
also bot. Absts. 5, Kntry 1375.1— »fajn«s P. Kelly. 

1590. Mycrs, C. H. The use of a selection coefficient. Jour. Amer. Soc. Agron. 12: 

106 - U2. 1920.— -A— = percentage of maturity. The average yield per 
lota! uuinlvr oi i-ars 

stalk of rnuizo was derermincii in pounds. It was desirable to combine the yield and the maturity 
into a single expression which would serve us a basis for selection. The average yield per 
stalk times the percentage of maturity gives the “selection coefficient.”— P. M. ScHatIz. 

1591. Nacuthiikim, Hass. Crosslng*over-Theorie oder RedopUkationBhypothese? [The 

crossover theory or the reduplication hypothesis?] Zcitschr. indukt. Abatamm. Vererb. 22: 
127-141. Jun,, im 

1592. Nac{itsh£I.m, Ha.sh. Zytologlsche und ezperlmentelle Untersuchungen liber die 
Geschlechtsbestlmmung bel Dlnophllus iqtatris Korsch. ICytologlcal and experimental studies 
on the sex determination of Dlnophilus apatris Korsch. | Arch. Mikrosk. Anat. 93: 17-140. 

-i pi., 5 fig. Nov., 1019. 

1.593. Nakt, a. Ideallstlsche Morphol(^le und Phylogenetfk. (Zor Metbodlk der sys- 
(ematischen Morphologic.) [Idealistic morphology and phylc^eny. (On the method of system* 
•tic morpholt^y.) 1 77 /> , ^ fig. Jena, 1010. 

1.5^V4. N(>a('K, Koskad. [derman rev. of: 8 tomvh,Th£o. J. Glgas-mutatlon mlt und 
ohne Verdoppelung der Chromosomenxthl. (Gigas-mutatlon with and without doubling of 
the chromosome number. Zcitschr. indukt. .Abslamtn. Vererb. 21:65-90. $ p/., 4 fg- July, 

1919. (Sec Hot. .Abflts. 4, Kntry 778.) | Zeit.«(chr. Bot. 12: :i6-39. 1920. 

1505. Noyks, HitDA H. The development of useful citizenship. Jour. Heredity 11: 88- 
91. Feb., 19J0. 

1596. XuTTALii, 0. H. F. The biology of Pediculus humanus. Parasitology 2:201-220. 
/ pi., t ftg. 1919.— Lice reared on white backgrounds developed very little pigment and ap- 
peared whitish or translucent but those reared on black backgrounds became very darkly 
pigmented thus showing that pigmentation is not inherited. In some lots taken from their 
host JW high a.s 9 per cent of the adult individuals were hermaphrodites.— D. D. Whitney. 

1597. 0.,A. Zonal Pelargoniums. Gard. Chron. 66: 157. Sept. 20, 1919.— Maxime Kav- 
olsky, a coinpsirativcly new variety is l)ricfly described.— A. C. Hildreth. 

1598. Pai.murrx. Rolv. Till K&nsedomea om Abnormlteters Ifedkrfnlog hos en del 
Husdjur. [Inheritance of abnormalities In certain domestic animals.] Acta Soc. pro fauns 
et flora fennica 44: 1-22. 19IS."Spt' Bot. Ab.-tta. 5, Kntry 1548. 

1599. PAtMiiKRN, Rolf. Tvenne bastarder mellan getbock och fartacka, fOdda 1 H5g- 
holmes zoologlska trkdgard. [Two hybrids between sheep and goats produced In Ht^holm zoolo- 
gical gardens. | Med. pro fauna et flora fennica 44: 124-125. 1918.— See Bot.* Absts- 5. 
Kntry 1548. 

1600. Pammkl, L. H. , AND C. M. King. An annual white sweet clover. Proc. Iowa Acad. 
Sci. 25 : 240 251. PI. i-6. 1920— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1191. 
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1601. Pamubl, L. H., a.ndC. M. Kin’u. ATtrUtloalntheblAckvtlnitt. Proc. Iowa Acad. 
ScL 25: 241-248. PiS,fig.4S-U- 1920. 

1602. Pattbbson, J. T. PotjambrTony tod tax. Jour. Heredity 10 : 344<3S2 I io 
Nov., 1919. 

1603. pELiiEW, Caroune. The genetics of Campanula carpatica. Card. Chron. 66: 
238. S fiff, Nov. 8, 1919. — A brief consideration of iovestigations of the author more com* 
pletely discuaaed in ''Types of segregation,” Jour. Genetics 6: 1917.— In Gampaoido corpotiVt* 
hennapbrodites occur with male and female organs fully develope<l. In other plants the an- 
thers fBil to develop beyond a rudimentar>* stage while in others, still, development of the 
anthers is partial. Self-sterility is general in this species. In certain strains of C. carpaUca 
pel«/ortm‘s crosses between hermaphrodites or between females and hermaphrodites inva- 
riably gave mixed families consisting both of females and hermaphrtxliles, often with a pre- 
ponderance of females. The hermaphrodites appear to produce more gametes carrying the 
female character than gametes carrying the hermaphrodite character. There is no consistent 
difference in this respect between the ovules and pollen of a single [)lant. In other strains 
the pollen and ovules differ. Two hermaphrodites wore fouml, pollen of which, when u«>d 
on females, gave rise exclusively to females, whereas ovules of the same plant fertilised by 
other hermaphrodites gave rise exclusively to hermaphrodites. .\ ffowcr-color factor pair 
in this species also follows this unusual type of segregation by which the ovules and pollen 
are differentiated. Normal segregation of the color factor ot'curs tin tin* fenmle side result- 
ing in equal numbers of ovules bearing blue or white aUelomorplis. Ninety-<M*ven per cent 
of the pollen grains, however, carry the white al)elomor|)h and three per cent only the blue 
allelomorph.— Power of tronsuiiKing (liis unusual mode of segregation from parent to olf- 
spriog is apparently limited to the ovules, for no plant aimiiar to ('. rar/Kifieo 

has been derived from its male side. This ty|)c of segregation may lie eompured witli the 
double-throwing variety of stock.— C. li. Ifutchitim. 

1604. P^ZARD, .\. Castratioa alUnentalre cbez les coqs soumls au riglme cam6 excluilf. 
[AUmentary castritioo In a cock subjected to an exclusive meat diet.] C'ompt. Hend. Acad. 
Hci. Paris 169: 1177-1179. 1919. 

1605. Pitt, Frances. Notes on the Ixtheritance of color and markings 1& pedigree Here- 
ford cattle. Jour. Genetics 9 : 281-302. 4 pf- Feb., 1920. —Notes and photographs on wliich 
this paper is based come chiefly from the breeding «f pure bred Hcrefords owned by W. J. 
Pitt. — Excessive white on the sides of the belly and down the spine beliavcd to well marked 
animals as a recessive factor, The ratios were: hctcroxygotc to heterosygote, 2.') w*p11 marked: 
10 excessive white; heterozygotc to pure dominant well markeil, .52 well marked ; lieti'rnsygote 
to recessive excessive while, 7 well markc<l to 9 excessive white.— Dark neck or extension of 
the pigment area to include the neck, the crest, and to encroach on the white area on the, tail 
behaved nearly as a dominant to the desired white markings. In the presence of the factor 
for excessive white the “dark-neckcd” factor apparently may be inhibited in its action,— A 
ring of red around the eyes is dependent on a single dominant factor. The ratios for hetero- 
lygote X heterozygote were 42 red>eycd to 12 white-eyed. The mating of the hcteroiygote X 
the recessive white-eyed gave 12 heterozygotc to 15 complete recessive. It appears that the 
factor for red pigment around the eyes is independent of the other factors.— Pigment on the 
noee behaves as a dominant to clean nose, pigmented X non-pigmented giving 4 pigmented in 
Fi; pigmented heterozgyous X non-pi^ented, giving 3 pigmented to 3 not pigmented in the 
F,._X^o pigment factors control coat color. Pale brown coat U dominant over the deep 
rich pu^e or claret coat. The factors for coat color apparently behave independently of 
the rest save with the possible exception of the pigmented nose.— The observation is made 
that the ‘‘claret”-coated animaU may not feed as rapidly as the pale brown.— The history of 
the breed is cited to show that the factors discussed were present in early times.— John If. 
Gown. 
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1606. PtBtjBL, C. VAlerUui axcaIm Poir X ofldnBlls L. bovb hybrlda. (Yakrlua ts. 
mIm Poir X oflclntlls L. B new hjbtld.! Bot. Notiaer 1918: 295-290. 1918. 

1607. PopE.soE, Paul. Inbreeding tad ootbreedlnc> of: East, E. M., and D. F. 
JoNK.<« Inbreeding end outbreeding. x it cm., tSS p., 46 fig. J. B. Lippineott: Pbiladd- 
phia, 19L9. tSeti Bol. Abuts. Entry .571; 5, Entries 437, l695.)] Jour. Heredity li; 
125-128. .Mar., 1920. 

1608. PoPBNOE, Pacl. World-power And erotatlon. Jour. Heredity 11: 137-144. Idar., 

\m. 

1609. P{opbkoe], P. Lock’s Isst work. [Rev. of; Loci, R. H. Recent progrcM In the, 
study of Tsrlstlon, heredity, sad evolatton. 4th td., 6S6 p. E. P. Dutton A Co.: New York, 
1916.] Jour. Heredity 11: 110. Mar., 1920. 

1610. PtopRHOR], Paol. Morgan on heredity. [Rev. of: Moroan, Thomas Hunt. Tbs 
physics! basis of heredity. 14 x SI cm., SCO p., 117 fig. J. B. Lippineott Co. : Philsdelpbis. 
1919.1 Jour. Heredity 11: 144. Mar., 1920. 

1611. P[oprnob], P. [Rev. of; Puknrtt, Rboinald Crdnoall. llendelism. dlk sd., 
I6x 19 cm., tlS p., 7 pL, Si fig. Macmillan k Co.: London. 1919.) Jour. Heredity 11 : 115 . 
Mar., 1920. 


1612. Prioham, J. T. Oat and barley breeding, agricultural research in Anatralla. Ad- 
visory Council Sci. and Ind. Commonwealth of Australia, Bull. 7 : 22-38. 1918.— Cross was 
made between the Algerian variety of oats and Carter's Royal Cluster. The Fi consisted of 
1,092 plants. There was great diversity among the young plants, some having coarse, broad 
leaves, while others had leaves almost like rye-grass in their Oneness. There was also great 
diversity in character of stooling, foliage color, and habit of growth (erect or proetrate). 
On approaching maturity some plants showed pink or reddish color at base of stalk, a charae- 
teristin of the Algerian parent. 32.48 per cent of the plants exhibited the reddish straw, a 
percentage considered by the author to conform with a Mendelian ratio. The grain was 
of varying shades of brown, except in a few plants which produced yellow seeds, but no plants 
were found with white seeds like those of the male parent.— Four crosses were made betwen 
varieties of the Algerian type and those of the tree ''class’* and one cross was made between 
Algerian ami a ’’side" oat. The Ft plants were intermediate in character and of pronounced 
vigor. In subsequent generations from oat croMbreds of the “tree” or branching type, no 
individuals of the "side” type were found. — ^Attempts were made to cross Arena /alua with 
the Algerian variety and also with Chinese skinless, but without success.— A cross was ef- 
fected between a “false wild oat” resembling A. Jatua and white Bonansa. The progeny 
had slender straw, pale foliage and the open thin head with drooping branches of the wild 
oat. The line was not pursued further as no individuals of promise were found.— The roost 
auooessful cross from the standpoint of the production of new varieties is white Ligowo X 
Algerian. From this cross sprang “Cuyra,” “Lachlan,” and other strains of merit which have 
not yet been named. It is stated that the moet productive varieties are those with stout awns 
and the value of skinless varieties is deprecated.— Seeds of various oat varieties and eroes- 
breds were taken from Cowra and planted at Longerenong College, Victoria. In selections 
of these grown again at Longerenong striking variations were found in the Algerian oats. 
.\mong these were several plants with very coarse awns, very tall straw, white, large grain, 
and a limited number of stalks. These plants ripened unusually early. The possibility of 
the seed having been mixed was considered but no plants resembling these were found in 
other plots. This variation with a few individual exceptions bred true in succee^lDS 7^^ 
and was named “Sunrise” on account of its earliness.— A remarkable plant w*a8 found in Chi- 
nese skinless <»ts at Cowra in 1913. In addition to being much earlier than the other plants 
the early stools bore heads on which the upper flowers were like the skinless oat (three to 
five flowers to a spikelet) while the lower flowers resembled Algerian (two flowers to a spikelet 
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with stiff ghunea). The early stools had a darker foliage than the late ones, which Utter 
hore flowers typical of the skinless oat. The straw, when matuw, was reddish like that of 
Algerian. Some of the seeds were naked and some were black or dark brown hulled. Prog- 
^es of individual plants have been grown for several seasons and continue to be quite vari- 
able, some having wholly naked, some half and half and some yielding only hulled seed. The 
hulled seed germinated beat and also yielded best. Croases between this oat and Dun and 
Kuakura have given no promising matcrial.—An oat resembling , 4 . /afua was found in a 
progeny of the natural crossbred of the Sunrise variation. In this progeny most of the plants 
resembled Sunrise and seed from such plants bred true, but the wild oat type split up remark- 
»bly. The plants varied in seed color, degree of awn, stoutness of straw and hairiness of 
grain, 8<»ne being thickly felted while others were smooth. Since none of these types were 
economic importance they were not persevercil with.— .\uthor states that well-marked varii^. 
tions which bred true have been found in the Kelaall's, Black Bell, Ruakura, and Winter Turf 
varieties. The characteristics of several varieties are given and the technique of oat crossing 
described. — Under the heading of Barley Breeding the author records having found a few 
plants of wild barley ffordeum spotilannim in a sample of wild wheat Tn'^cum rfiVorriiw 
diVoccoidss. The wild barley was crossed with the Standwell and Kinver varieties. The Fj 
crossbreds were more vigorous than the cultivated parents. They were uniformly of the 
Chevalier type and scattered easily. Plants in which the grain adhered more or less firmly 
to the rachis and resembled malting barley were selected. In the these selections compared 
favorably in productiveness with Kinver, Standwell and a two-row selection from Chilian. 
The straw is stronger, the awns 8touter,the grain larger and the plants more drought-resistant 
than the ordinary malting barleys.— Author’s assistant crossed a two-row naked-awned bar- 
ley with ordinary skinless, also Kinver malting barley with the Iwo-row and naked type. 
Among other variations the latter cross gave rise to n six-rowed bearded type.— Author states 
that a Mb. Pbacock of the Dathhurst Experiment Farm found a natural crossbred in the 
Standwell barley which gave rise to a iwo-rowed awnless, six-rowed awnless and a six-rowed 
swned, all of which bred true.—/, ff. Kemplon. 

1613. PRZiBBaic, Hans. Ursachen tterischer Parbkleiduog. [Cauaes of animal coat 
eoktrs.l Arch. Entwicklungsmech. Organ. 45: 199-269, 1919. 

1614. PuNTfETT, R. C. The genetics of the Dutch rabbit.— A criticism. Jour. Genetics 
9; 303-317. / pi, $ fif. Mar., 1920.— Author recognises three Irue-brceding grades with 
reduced pigmentation and frequent heterochromia iridis, vis., White Dutch, Spotted Dutch, 
and Typical Dutch. Self-color is PPTTSS and White Dutch is pp((u. .S raises White 
Dutch to Spotted Dutch and if T is also added pigmentation is increased to Typical Dutch. 
P produces darker types and eliminates beteroebromia. The various combinations of theae 
factors are fitted to Castle's data and this multiple factor theory is considered to agree better 
than Castle's hypothesis of multiple allelomorphism of the four types, Self-color, Dark Dutch, 
“Tan" Dutch, and White Dutch, and to make unnecessary his conception of “mutual modi- 
fication.”— P. W. Whiting. 

1616. Ptb, H. Wheat breeding In Its Incidence to production. Agricultural research in 
Australia. Advis. Council. Sci. and Ind. Commonwealth of Australia Bull. 7: 10-d2. 1018. 
—General discussion of the application of breeding to improvement of wheat. Author 
records having noticed in the past few years many more natural crosses in wheat than hereto- 
fore. This increase in crossing is attributed to lack of pollen, some varieties having been 
lost through a failure to fertilize the ovules. An emasculated bearded wheat left to wind or 
insect pollination produced nine seeds, eight of which germinated, six producing bald ears 
wd two bearded. Author lists four features which influence prolificacy and thirteen (luali- 
ties whic^l^ associated with prolificacy in its relation to inherency and economical harvest- 
ing.— H. KmpUm. 

1616. R. [German rev. of: Tbow, A. H. On “albinism** In Seneclo Vttlgoris L. Jour. 
Genetics 6; 65-74. 1916. (See Bot, Absts. 1, Entry 947.) ] Zeitschr. Pflanieniflcht. 7: 141. 
Dec., 1919. 
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1617. Rjbiobabd, Jacob. Tht breedlac b^nor of the iucfeeft and minnows. L The 
BQcktn. Biol. Bull 38; 1-32. Jaa., 1820.— The white sucker {CatotUmut eommertioiini)^ 
the red'horse (MozotUma aureiAum), and the bofsueker (CalMUmtu ni^eatu) breed ia the 
swift water of small streams on gravel bottom. In all, the breedii^ males bear pearl organs, 
and in the bogsucker the female also bean them. In spawning, those surfaces of the male 
that are rendered rough by the pearl organs are brought into contact with the female, and 
aid the 6sh in maintaining their relative poeittmu. In the white sucker and the red^horse, 
two males pair with the female at one time, one on either side of her. In the bogsucker, 
six or eight males may pair with the female at one time. In each species, the female repeats 
the spawning act in many places and with different groups of males. The male does not enter 
into combat wi^h other males, but cooperates with them. The relation of the sexM ia thus 
promiscuity, not polyandry or polygamy; this promiscuity is not found in fishes in which 
combat takes place between the males.— Seriram G. Smlh. 

1618. Rbnnxs, 0. Zur Blologie und Hoiphologle der mlnnllchen & 4 )lonten elnlger (W 
theren. [Biology sod morphology of the male h^lonts of sbme Oenotheras. I Zeitschr. Bot. 
11: 305-380. S9fig. 1010. 

161!). Renner, 0. Bemerkungen zn der Abhandlnng von Hugo de Vries: EreuzungeD 
von Oenothera Lamarckiana mot. veluttoa. (Comments on the paper by Hugo de Vries : Creases 
of Oenothera Lamarckiana mot. velntlna.] Her. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 36 : 446-466. 1918. 

Id2(). KfCKARDSoN, K. V. ProdttctlOD of cereals for arid districts. Agricultural 
research In Australia. Advisory Council Sci. and !nd. Commonwealth of Australia Bull 7: 
57-77. 1918.— Following a general discussion of location of arid regions, progress of cultural 
methods, differences between species and their ability to withstand drought, and relation of 
the migration ratio (i.e., ratio of grain to stalk) to drought^resistance, author describes the 
Hays centgener-plot system of wheat breeding. Cross-breeding as a method of froducing 
new types is con8idere<l with brief summary of Mendel’s principles. In this connection a 
list of dominant and recessive characters in wheat and barley is given. — .Vttempt was made to 
iletcrmine whether high and tow yielding power arc Mendeliun characters. A bigb-yielding 
variety of wheat such as Federation or Yandilla King was crossed with one of low yield such 
as Huguenot, la the Ft the plants were grown in centgener plots and each plant harvested 
separately. While the parental varieties give normal frequency curves the Fj appears to show 
segregation into two distinct groups, one consisting of high yielding plants (several of 
which outyield the best parent) and one of tow yielding plants. Progenies of both groups 
were grown and the results indicate that the observed differences were inherited.— By propa- 
gating the extreme plants found in F| of a cross between a two-rowed bearded and a six-rowed 
skinless variety of barley a new race has been obtained which is six-rowed and bearded and 
exceeds the jiarcnta in migration- ratio as well as in yield.—/. H. Kempton, 

1621. Roberts, Herbert F. The founders of the art of breeding. Jour. Heredity 10: 
OO-lOe. 4 fig- Mar., 1919. /Hd. 10: 147-152. 1 fin. Apr., 1919. M. 10 : 22^239. t fig- 
May, 1919. Ibid, 10 : 257-270, June, 1919. — See also Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 90. 

1622. Rolfe, R. a. The pre-Maudellan age. Gard. Chron. 66 : 288. Deo. 6, 1919.— 
Author takes somewhat positive attitude regarding Mcnpel and the supplied sanctification 
of bis results, basing his objections upon the fact that Goss, Sbton, Knight and GXbtker all 
experimented with peas, obtaining concurrent results as the uniformity in the Fi, and diver- 
sity in the Fj generations, the overlooking of which data by Mendel and his commentators, 
seems to the author curious, and a manifest fault subject to criticism. Author thinks that 
Mendel has blinded all investigators to the merits of those who preceded him. — HI^ Rob^U. 

1623. Rouell, Lars-Gunnar. om artblldningsproblem. [On problems of the ori- 

gin of species.] Skogsvardsfdreningens Tidskr. 18: 92-100. 1920. — .\fter brief description of 
different theories concerning origin of species author discusses rather particularly the treatise 
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(rf TAN DEB WoLKf '‘OndenoekinKen obcr bUjvende modiftcatips pn Imn bctrekking tot miiU- 
tics” [Researches on persistent modihcat ions and their relation to mutations). Cult urn 1019. 
f(_ V. Ossian Dahlgren. 

1624. S.,W. [Rev. ofi Riokano, Eocknio. Upon the inheritance of acquired characters t 
A hypothesis of heredity, development, and assimilation. 4lS p. Open Court Publishing Co. ; 
Chicago, 1911.) Science Progress 14: 514-515. Jan., 1920. 

1625. Sausbttrt, E. J. Variation In Anemone apenalna, L., and Clematis vltalba, L., 

with special reference to trtmcry and abortion. Ann. Rotany 34: 107-11«. Jan., 1930. 

—Author presents further data on his views relative to essential triinery of Raniiuculaccae. 
In A. apennina perianth segments ranged from9 to il with 34 per cent of the fllWers departing 
fr(«D trimerous condition in perianth. Distribution of variations tends to bp symmetrical 
About mode in contrast to condition in .4. nemoroso w'here skewness was associated with lower 
modal value. Stamen number in A. apennina ranget! from 48 to 111 (multiples of 3), Curve 
was multimodal with succession o| trimerous modes, greatest frequency being at 72, 8! and 87; 
in 55.3 per cent of flowers stamina! number was multiple of three; departure from modes 
explainable on basis of fission orfusion. In57 3 per cent of flowers carpel number was multiple 
of 3, largest modes being at 60, 63, 51, and 57 with limits of range 27 and 87. One instance 
of a carpel with two stigmas suggested fission as cause of departure from Irimery. — In Clem- 
alis vitalba the g>'naecjum of 1202 specimens furnishe«l again a many-peaked curve with 
modes at multiples of three. There was a tendency for number of abortive can>elB to increase 
AS total carpel number increased. Abortion seemed to depend on conditions of nutrition and 
development and not on idiosyncrasies of pollinating agent.— James P. Kelly, 

1626. ScHAFFNER, Join H. A remarkable bud sport of Pandanus. Jour. Hcrcility lOt 
376-378. 1 fig. Nov., 1919. 

1627. ScHAFPVER, J. H. The expression of sexual dimorphism in heteroiporoui iporo- 
phytes. Ohio Jour. Sci. 18: 101-125. IS fig. 1918 —“The sexual condition is simply a state 
of the living substance which may continue for a greater or less length of time before a neu- 
tral state or the opposite sex condition is set up." Author maintains inadequacy of sex- 
chromosome mechanism for most plants, even suggesting that Allen's work on Sphoerocarpus 
is not conclusive. Body of paper involves examples of various stages in development of dioe- 
cious condition. No original monosporangiate flowers exist ; few seeming examples show di- 
rect relationship to groups with oppoeitc structures present. Usually dioecious condition 
comes directly from bisporangiate; sometimes monoecism is intermediate. Carpellutc flowers 
more likely to retain vestiges of stamen structures, than are staminate to retain carpel parts. 
Zizania atpialica has staminate spikelets awnless, €an>ollate long-awned, hiKporangiate 
short-awned; latency 6f awn factor caused by presence of male condition. Cunnahie Bo^ira 
normally an extreme example of dioecism, but plants grown under unusual conditions may 
show reversal of certain parts to opposite sex. Discusses genera (Acer, HumeX’, Fraxinu*) 
and larger groups which themselves show many gradations in the development of dioecism. 
Suggests inadequacy of scx-chromoeome idea even in animal kingdom, though in some cases 
“hereditary factors may arise in a special chromosome which may assist in rctaifting and 
intensifying a male or female state already establuhed." Sex-linked transmission can be read- 
ily explained without sex chromosomes. With assumption of sex chromosomes greater part 
of sexual phenomena becomes unexplainable and contradictory. Adds list of 41 plant species 
which are promising for investigation, describing general sexual condition of each.— A/orls 

Coulter. 

1628. Sctaxel, Julios. tJber die Darstollung allgemelner Blologle. [On the presenta- 
tioa of genenl blok^.} Abhandl. Theorct. Biol. Si p. 1919.— See Bat. Absts. 5, Pantry IdlW. 

1629. ScHAXEL, J. Grundztlge der TheoiienbUdung In dor Blol(%le. [Prlnctplos of tluory 
formation In biology.] til p. G. Fischer: Jena, 1910.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Pantry 1426, 
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1630. ScuKLLBNBBko, G. Ober di« Verteltuic iet GmhkcbtiofBUM M da Bfyo^ jto i 
[OaUiedlstr11mtloaofMxoftuiBliiCh0bffoph7tM.I Belli, s. Bot. Zentnlbl 37: 1-39. 

See Abuts. 5, Entry 1639. 

16.'U. ScuEBUBBfl, D. BrteUjkbeld a rumbeterlac. [Heredity ad race-ia^nmaat] 

Behild en Pijl 10: 1-28. 1919. 

1632. Bcbibmann, E. Zur Fnfe der Brfichlgkelt der Gmte—oliie Bei1chil|iiflf. [To 
the qoestloo oi brlttleoete in berley-e eomcUon.} Zeiteebr. isdukt. Abstaim. Verarb. 31: 
A3. May, 1919. 

1633. SciflkUANN, E. EGerma rev. of: Baebtbusin, K. tlber bektexlelle V^rieblUtlt, 
iabeiondere K^enneate Btkterlea'inutfttioBeo. (On bncteritl mlittlofi, eepecUUy the so- 
called Bacteria mutatloiu.) Ceatralhl. Bakt. SI : 369-475. 1918.] Zeitachr. indukt. AbaiaiDm. 
Vercrb. 22: 303 3(M. May, 1920. 

1634. Hciiikua.vm, E. (German rev. of: Batb«ox, W., a.hd Ida Surrow. Double 8owen 
ad SCI llnkaft In Begonia. Jour. CcncticH 8: 199 -207. PI. 8. June, 1919. (See Bot. Abste. 
3, Entry 2081.)! Zeitachr. indukt. Aliatamm. Vercrb, 22 : 296-297. May, 1920. 

1635. Hchieua.s'.v, E. (German rev. of: CoLU.va, E. J. Sex segregation In the Bryopbyta. 

Jour, Genetic* 8: 139-146, PI. 6, S jig. June, 1919, (Sec Hot. Absts. 3, Entry 2103.)] 
Zeitachr. indukt, Abatamm. VcreA. 22:296. May, 1920, 

1636. Hchieuan.v, K. [Genna rev. of: ConftKSii, C. PorUetxung der Versnche zur 
experimentetten Vertchiebuog dea Oeachlechteverblltniasea. Sitrungaber. Akad. Wiae. 1916: 

11751180. 1918. t ZciUchr. indukt. Abatamm. Vcrerh. 22: ‘293. May, 1920. 

1637. Schicmakk, E. (Ocrma rev. of: Kajanv*, Bmonn. Kreuznogestudlen a Win- 
terveixen. (Studies on croMlog winter whMt.) Hot. Notiacr 1918:235-244. 1918. (SeeBot 
.\b*U. 4, Entry 6'22.)1 Zeitachr. indukt. Abatamm. Vercrb. 22: 292. May, 1920. 

16>'18. SritiKMAivv, K. [German rev. of: (]} Nit.^.*o.u>EHLX, H. Untersuchungea fiber 
Speltoldmutatlonen belm Welzen. (Experimenta on speltoid mutatloa In wheat) Bot. Notiacr 
1917:305 329. I Jig. 1917. {'2) Kai.t, B., and A. Hchcu. tJberRUckschlagslndlridaenmlt 
Spelswelzenelgenachaftea bel Hachtweizen der Emmerrelhe des Welzens. (On amvlata with 
apelt characters in naked wheat of the Emmer series.) Bcr. Deutsch. Bot. Ges. 36: 669-671. 
1918. (See Hut. .Vbati^. 4, Entry 624.)] Zeitachr. indukt. .\bataim. Vererb. 22 : 291-292. 
May, 1920. 

1639. SnuKMANN, E. (Gennao rev. of: ScuuLLKNBcaa, G. Dber die Vertetlung der 
Geschlechtsorgane bel den Bryophyten. (On the distribution of sex orgas In the bryopbytes.) 

Bcih. Uot. Zcntraltd. 37; I 'SO. 1919.] ZeiUchr. indukt. Abstaomi. Vercrb. 22:298. May, 
1920. 

1640. SoiUKMANS, E. (German rev. of;THBLLONo, A. Neure Wege und Zlele der botan- 

Ischen Systematlk erllutert am Belsplele unserer Getreldeaiten. (New methods ad purposes 
of botanical taxonomy illustrated by examples of our cereal species.] Naturw. Wochenschrifi 
17; 4-19 -15H, 16,5-474. 5 1918.) Zeitachr. indukt. Abatamm. Vererb. 22 : 293-295. May, 

1920. 

1641. Hchmidt, J. Experimentelle Konstanz Arvelighedsaders(%elser med Leblstes 
ittlculatus (Peters) Rega. lExperimental studies on constancy ad heredity In Leblstes 
reticulatus.) Mcddel. Carlaberg Lab. 14: 8. 1919. 

1642. Schulte, W. Glelchlauf von VerpQanzung und Kreuzung bel Froschlarven. (Par* 
alleilsm between trasplatatlon ad cn^sing In frog larvae.) Arch. Entwicklungsmecb 
Organ. 43 : 361-380. / pi 1918. 
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t043. SxiLBB, J. [Gennimrciv. (^iGoldscumidt, Richard. CT* m>T^ wf fthw 
tffklf (Crottla^ ow wlthottt chkMiiRtypt?) Genetic* 2: 82-ft5. 1917.) ZeiUehr. indukt. 
AbfltftmiD. Vererb. 22: 21S-216. M*r.. 1920. 

1644. 8bmon, Ricrabd. tlber det Sckli^wert (On Um CBtch^vord 

"LftXDBrekism.”] ZeiUchr. indukt. Abflt&mm. Vererb. 22:51-52. Dee., 1919. 

1045. Shahxl, A. D. Orl^iB oft sew end iiB{>roved French prone veriety. Jour. Heredity 
10: 339-343. Frontupiwf, S fig. Nov., 1919. 

1646. Shamel, a. D. A bud T*rl*tlon of the Le Grende hCenitou dehlle. Jour. Heredity 

10:3e7-S88. Iff. Noy, 1919. • 

1647. Sbeppard, Uuukrt. HermephroditiKm in man. Anet. Rcc. 18: 259-060. April 
20, 1920. — Author’s abstract of pa|>er read hcforo .American Association of Anatomists April 
1-3, 1920: — In 1911 Guder.natscii asserted that ‘'hermaphroditism in the sense that separate 
testicle* and ovaries are found has not l>een demonstrated in man, nor oven in other mam- 
mals beyond a doubt.” In so far as we arc able to determine, this assertion has not been 
questioned. We thought it worth while, in thelight ofthis and other investigations, to report 
a study of the anatomical str\iclurea of an extreme case of liermaphrodilism which came to 
the diasectiog room. — The testicles in this Individual were located in the scrotum and the ova- 
riea in the pelvic cavity. The tissue from both organs proved to bn normal in structure under 
a clone microscopic examination. The broad ligament wjui thicker nn<l wider than is usually 
found in a female subject, due to the fact that the utcruH was a little lower in tho |>elvi8 than 
normal. The uterus measured about 5 cm. in length, 4 cm. in width and 2 cm. in thickness. 
\ muscular wall, as well as a lumen which o|>ened downward into the vagina, could l>e easily 
seen by both microscopic and macroscopic examinations. The oviduct look a normal course 
to tbe lateral angle of the uterus. A microscopic examination of the tube showed a lumen 
with walls containing the usual tunics. The cervix of the uterus passed into tho inferior 
portion of the [prostate about onc-balf incli below the urethra. The ))osition of the organs 
might be described as follows: The b)a<ldcr was superior and anterior to the uterus, with the 
proetate almost below the bladder, and a little anterior to the inferior portion of tho uterus. 
Both arc connected to the prostate, the urethra entering the prostalic subslanco near iU 
superior anterior surface, the cervix of the uterus occupying the lower Iwodhirds. The cervix 
of tbe uterus held almost the exact position of the ulriculus prostatievis of Iho male.— 
Externally the genitalia featured decidedly as n male. However, upon a closer examination of 
the region, and palpation of the organs, certain irregulnrilics could be observed, The penis 
was small with a urethral orifice three-fourths as large as the organ itself. Thu opening grad- 
ually increased in size until it Icrininalcrl at the cervix of the uterus. This portion of the 
urethra was in all respects a vagina attuchcil to the inferior surface of the penis. Both the 
lumen of the uterus and the urethra opened directly into the vaginal opening.-- -It has been 
found in all true cases of hermaphroditism that there is always a sharp distinction between 
the male and female genital tissue and never an indehned mixing of the two elements (true 
ovitestis). In this unusual case we found the same phcoomcnon with a wider separation of 
the two kinds of tissue, the testes and ovaries in the exact position of a normal individual. — 
Hubert Sheppard. 

1648. Shull, Georuk H. A third duplication of genetic factors In shepherd’s-purss. 
Science 51 : 596. June 11, 1920. — Author’s abstract of paper read before American Philosophi- 
cal Society, April 23, 1920.— In the third generation of a cross lietween a wild biotype of the 
common shepherd’s-purse (Bursa hursa-paetoria) from Wales and lleeger’s shepherd's-purse 
(B. l/eegtri) there appeared a small number of plants of unique type, having a more coriaceous 
texture than in the plants of either of the twooriginal strains involved in the cross. This new 
type has been designated coriacca. It differs from the common form, not only in texture, 
but the lobiog of the leaf is reduced and simplified and the angles of the lobes arc almost 
spmeacent. The proportion of corincra to the typical sibs in this Fj family was 12:187 or 
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almoet exactly & 1 : 15 ratio. This fiug^st^d at once the presence of two independently 
inherited factors for the normal texture^ the eoriaeea type being produced only when these 
two factors K and t were absent. Bubsequeot breeding baa shown that eoriacea brnds true 
when selfcd, and has hImo confirmed the interpretation of this as a third case of duplication of 
factors in this species. The two characters previously sboam to be thus constituted are the 
triangular form of capsule, and the division of the leaf to the midrib which brix^ to light 
the characteristic lobing found tn the form designated rhomboidea. The duplication of the 
capsule dctcrmincra is practically universal while that of the leaf-I(^ factor is less frequently 
found. Studies on the cofiarm charaeter arc .still too limited in extent to justify a statment 
as to the prevalence of duplication of the factor for the usual texture of the leaves.— George 
//. .S'Auff. 

1649. Bieur.ss, H. W. Rashyglenens btologlska gmndvalar. IBlologlcal fotmdatloiis of 
race hygleoe.l 9H p. Olccrup: Lund, 1918. 

16A0. Siemens. [German rev. of: Haecker, V. Die ErbUchkelt im 
der vaterrechtliche Famillenbegrlff. ^loherltance in man and the male-line conc^t of 
family.) St p. Gustav Fischer: Jena, I9t7.| Zeitachr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 218. 
Mar., 1920. 

1651. Hikes, M. J. VerwanUchap ala biologisch vraagstuk. {Relationship as a biological 
problem.l Gcnetica 2: 27-50. Jan., 1920. 

1662. Sires, M. J. De analyse van een spontane boonenhybrlde. {AnalyaU of a spontane- 
ous bean hybrid. I Gcnetica 2: 97-IH. Mar., 1920. 

1653. Sikes, M. J. Ult het Initltunt voor Veredeling van Landbouwgewaasen. Veigelijk- 
lug van gerst en tarwerasseni van het Instituut afkomstlg met andere voortreffleUjke xassen 
van dexe gewassen 1915-1917. [From the Institute for the Improvement of AgTicaltaxal mants. 
Comparison of barley and wheat varieties originating from ^e Institute with other superior 
races of these plants 1915-1917.} Med. Landb.-Hoogescbool Wageningen 14: 1-34, 210-232. 
1918. 

• 

1654. Sires, M. J., and J. Burouwer. OnderzoekingeD over de eenheid der Unne- 
aansche soort Chrysanthemum leucanthemum L. (Investigation of the bomogenetty of the Lin- 
nean species Chrysanthemum leucanthemum L.] Gcnetica 1: 401-442. Sept., 1919. 

1655. Holer, Ravael Anoel. Cuttivo del tomate. [Tomato culture.) Revist. .Agric. 
Com. y Trab. 2: 479-483. 8 fig. 1919. 

1656. SpERuen, Adolf. Die Flhlgkeit der Llnlenerhaltung (pbyletlscbe Potenz), eln auf 
die Ifachkommeuscbaft von Salsonpflanzen mlt festem Rhythmus unglelchmlsslg tibergehender 
Faktor. [Capacity to maintain lines (phyletlc potency), a factor distributed Irregularly to the 
oflspring of plants with fixed seasonal rhythm.) Sitiungsber. .Akad. Wiss. Wien 128:379. 1919. 

— See Hot. Absts. .5, Entry 1550- 

1657. Spbrlich, Adolf. Cber den SlxxSuss des Quellungszeltpunktes, von Trelbmlttein 
and des Llchtes auf die Samenkelmong von Alectorolophus hirsutus All.: ChartkterUiemng 
der Stmenruhe. [On the influence of the time of application of forcing-agents and of light on the 
germination of seeds of AlectoroU^hus hirsutus. Characterization of seed rest.) Sitsungsber. 
Akad. WisB. Wien 128; 477. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1559. 

1658. Spraqo, Frank A. The spread of Rosen rye. Jour. Heredity 11: ^-44. t fig- 
Jan., 1020. 

1659. Stein, E. (German rev. of: Klebahn, H. Impfversuche mlt PfropfbastardeQ* 
(Infection experiments with graft hybrids.) Flora U-12: 418-430. 1918.) Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. Vererb. 22 : 304. May, 1920.— See also Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2124. 
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1600. SnslN', E. (German rev, ot : van Hkrwerden, M. A. De lavlo«4 wm nnUom- 
ttralea op ^ oatwiUsUaf der eleren van DtphnU pnlu. (Effects of the nyt of radium on the 
oofenedi of DaphnU pulex.) Genetiea I: 305-330. July, 1919. (!5ee Hot, Abals. 3, Entry 
10(4.)] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. Vererb. 22: 2S6-2S7. May, 1920. 

1661. Steinacb, E, Hlstoloflsche Beschaffenbelt der Kelmdrflse bei 

Mlxuieni. (Histological coodltioD of the gonads in homosexual men.| Arch. Kata'icklungs- 
inech. Oi^ian. 46: 29-37. PI. SS. 1^0.— -Interatitial cclla chanicloristic of the ovary were 
found in the testes of several homosexual men, associated with degeneration of male inter* 
stitial cells, and of the seminal tubules. As reporle<i el8ewhere*(STKiNAt »i und Lh'iitin- 
sTBBN, MQnch. med. Wochensch. Nr. 6, 191S), these testes were removinl and cryptorchid 
Icstes with normal puberty gland implanted, restoring normal sexual instincts to tho homo* 
iexuala.~if. D. Goodtde. 

1662. SrsuNAcn, E. Kiinstllche und natdrliche ZwltterdriUen und ihre analogen Wlrk- 
aagea. (Artificial and natural hermaphroditic glands and their analogous functioning.] Arch. 
Kntwicklungamech. Organ. 46: 12~2S. 1920. — A discussion of custratiou, feminiiation, maacu* 
liuiiation, and hermaphroditization.someof it based on work previously unpublished, with 
particular reference to the similarity between homosexuals and certain ariificiHl bprmaphro* 
ditea. Two instances of homosexual ^oats are tlescrllted. — //. li. (JiHuiaU. 

1663. Stockard, Ciiarlks R., and 0. N. Paimnu'olaod. VarlaUoiis of structoral 
ezpreatloa In the Inheritance of Polydactyly. Anat.Rec. I8:2ti2 21 j 3. .\pril20, IftSt.—Aulhor’s 
abstract of paper read before American Association of .^natomiBls, April 1*3, 1920.-— Tho 
inheritance of polydactyly m a strain of guinca*pigs has been studied for the past several years. 
This character when it appears in the race is inherited as a Mcndclian dominiint. -The expres* 
eioQ of the character in a series of individuals presents n most striking condition. The extra 
toe on the hind foot may be a perfectly developed funrtionul toe in one Koima), while in others 
the toe presents varying degrees of im]M>rfect development and structure until in some it is 
represented by only a minute toe-nail attached to the fool by a tlircfui-like filament. This 
poorly formed toe is frequently broken off or lost shortly after birth, and would often escape 
notice if«ot carefully looked for. Other animals inherit the extra toe, l)ul fail to develop 
it aulHciently to show any evidence of its existence at birth. 'Die fact that these have the 
character for extra toes is demonstrated by their offspring which may exhibit Lho toe as 
frequently as do offspring from parents with well-expresscjl polydactyly. — These normal 
variations in the expression of this dominant character renders it a most uncert ain quantity 
for judging the influences of experimental troatraents on its inheritalilebeh.avior indifferent 
groups of animals. -C/mrfes li. Stockard and G. N. Papanicolanu. 

1664. STOyps, Theo. J. fiber zwel Types von Welssnuidbunt bel Oenothera biennis L. 
[On two types of white margins in Oenothera bJennls L.] Zeitschr indukt. Abstaroin. Vererb. 
22:261-274. May, 1920. 

1665. Stout, A. D. The aims and methods of plant breeding. Jour. New Vurk Hot. Card. 
21: 1-16. Jan., 1920.— Author notes rise of subject during past three decodes which has cul- 
minated in the present day development of genetics. Hroadly considered, plant breeding, 
through selection of seed parents, is older than written history, but modem methods of plant 
breeding are based on a knowledge of sexuality in plants. Notes work of early investigators 
in study of sexuality, hybridization and selection including the early pedigree methods of 
Lb Cootecr and Shirbefp, also the early work on sugar beets. — Importance of hybridization 
as a means of inducing variation is noted. Also development and importance of chromosome 
theory of inheritance and Mendel's Law. The rise of the mutation theory, linkage, multiple 
and modifying factors is also noted. Author notes “the germ plasm is the seat in which roost 
of the hereditary changes occur.” Cites the case of the 6,500 varieties of Dahlia in cultiva- 
tion in the United States, all of which have d^cended from a single American species during 
the past 130 years. Similarly with Phlox, 200 varieties of which have descended from a single 
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vild Texan epeciea whirb wee mtrodueed into cultivatioD in 1S35.— Importance of bud eporte 
is noted in the emu of the Bword fern and variefated CoUus and also irith the citrus fruits.— 
Discusses morlem method of plant breediag with respect to pedigree culture, and summarises: 
“In practical application, the methods of plant breeding are (1) to maintain in a hig^y 
productive coaditian races whose qualities make their cultivation desirable, (2) to recognise 
and preserve new characteristics which may lead to further improvement, (3) to combine 
qualities of different strains into one strain through crossing, and (4) to induce hereditary 
variation through hybridization. Plant breeding aims to regulate, to control, to direct, 
and to utilize the procesq^ of heredity and variation.”— <7. E. Myers. 

1666. Strbeter, Geo. Ij. Formatioo of tinglenmun twins. Bull. Johns Hopkins Hos* 
pitsl 30 : 235-23#l. 4 fiQ- 1919.— The mature ovum here referred to is the one previously 
described by the same author (Carnegie Inst. Washington Publ., 272.) The ovum, which 
is about 17 days old, contains two embryos. One of these is considerably more advanced 
than the other. The primary embryo is in the primitive-groove stage, and has an embry> 
onie plate 0.92 mm. long by 0.78 mm. wide. Two small vesicles slightly separated from each 
other are found in the loose mesenchyme in the posterior region of the body-stalk. These 
two vesicles represent the .\mniotic vesicle and the yolk-vesicle, respectively, of the smaller 
twin. This small embryo is undoubtedly abnormal. By comparing this ovum with the 
Miller si>ccimcn and the Bryce-Teacher specimen, t^ author is able to indicate how In sll 
probability monozygotic, or identical twins are formed. The ovum is one of unusual interest, 
in that it shows the youngest stage of twinning so far recorded for the human species.—/. T. 
PatUrson. 

1007. SmoNo, 0. Roughold, a mutant located to the left of sepU Ia the third 

chromosome of Drosophila melaiK^ter. Biol. Bull. 38 : 33-37. Jan., 1920.— New mutant, 
charaeterizcti by roughcQc<l eyes, found to lie to the left of sepia, which had been furthest to 
the left of known third-chromosome loci. Roughoid sepia crossover value of 24.9 was obtain' d. 
—- 4 . H. Sturtevant. 

1608. SrocKfir, H. P. Work withVlUsrotundlfolUi, a species of Muscadine grapes. Geor- 
gia Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 133:60-74. i pi {rol4trfd),ftfig. Dec,, 1919.— Work with rotftndifoUa 
was started at the Experiment Slntioii in 1900. A history of workers with this species of 
grape is given. The work at the .Station boars out the fart that Vitis rotundifolia is self- 
sterile, though the fruiting vines pHnluro pollen. This pollen is infertile due to a degenera- 
tion <if the generative nuclei. Work with more than two thousand seedlings which have been 
brought into bearing shows that approximately one-half are males and one-half are females. 
The male vines are more vigorous in growth and a larger percentage of these produce flower 
before the female vines. In more than one thousand bearing vines, it was fouud that the 
color of the tendrils and new growth correspond to the color of the fruit ; vines having ret! or 
reddish green tendrils bear black or reddish black grapes, while those with green tendril.-*, 
intemodcs and new growth, produce light or arobcr-colorcd fruit, as the Scuppemong. Male 
vines fall into these two groups just as the females except they bear no fruit. Black is domi- 
nant over white and latter color is pure recessive. A formula showing crosses between plant s 
heterozygous for black, red and white is given. Thomas X dark male produced only plantii 
with dark fruit, but seetllings from Scuppemong X dark male produced plants of different colors 
of fruits. Certain male vines were prepotent for quality. In Flowers X light male no. 1, out 
of 41 seedlings, only one produced fruit inferior in flavor to the Flowers; the others were supe- 
rior. From nine vines of Flowers X Black No. 1, only one produced fruit equal in ftavor to the 
Flowers. New varieties described arc Hunt, Irene, November, Qualitas, Spalding and 
Stuckey. It is further stated that pruned vinca growing by the trellis system, when in good 
bearing should prod\ice 50 to GO pounds or about a bushel of fruit per year. Test of various 
strains of Scuppemongs, w’hich is the m<»t common variety of Viiis rofundt/ofta, demon- 
strated that nurserymen have made some effort to eliminate poor-bearing types and those 
untrue to name. page of the bulletin details methods of planting and pruning, and uses 
of the fruit. — T. H. MeHatton. 
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1050. SrtrBTEVANT, Robert S. Hybrtdlriat betnled irises. Gsrd. Chroa. «; IM. 
.ipril 10, 1920. —Refers to a number of crosses of horticullural varietiea and presents evidence 
to show that pficota characters are not due to a recessive factor as proposed by Buss |sce 
Bot. Absts. 5, Rntry 1M0{^ also indicates that in the /ns, venation acts as a simple Mcndclian 
do minan t but that in regard to color and its disposition in other ways a more c o mplex expla' 
nation is needed. — J. Marion ShuH. 

1070. SuMKBB, FRANas B. Geographic variation and Mendellan Inheritance, jour. Kxp. 
Zool. 30:360-4CS. 7 fin. April 5, 1920.— Pai)eriacoiilinuationof earlier hiumetrie and genetic 
work on geographic races of deer-raousc ( Per rtmj/sc «s found in California. 

Characters chosen for studj' were length of t:ul, ftiot, car, pelvis, femur and skull, width ^f 
dorsal tail stripe, color of pelage, pigmentation of foot an<l nuniber of caudal vertebrae. Fewer 
grades for any one character have been found than number of localities from which material 
was collected. Members of same subspecies collecteti from different localities often diffor 
widely. To a certain extent and for certain ch.aracters gra^iat ions consiiloreil follow geograph- 
ic and climatic sequence. Degrees of difference in characters are, however, not proj)or- 
tional to geographic intervals between races and there are other incongniities which greatly 
complicate the situation. Characters which vary together, when geogrH|>luc setptence is 
considered, may or may not vary together within any single local collection and I'irc eerso. 
it seems that special factors, operatinf^ locally, mtist he re.spunsibic fur modiGcutiou of parts 
which do not ordinarily vary together. Animals from coastal stations, which probahly pre- 
sent graded series in respect to both temperature and humidity, show similar gradation in 
respect to mean width of tail stripe and mean length of tail, foot and ear. Suggestion is made 
that environment in course of time has inmlifKal characters of animals ilwolling at various 
points. Variations within each race arc partly hereditary and partly ’somatic' in origin. 
Differences between local races do not act, in crossing, ns simple Mcntldian factors although 
theory of multiple factors would umioubltHlly he invoked by innny geneticists. Author pre- 
fers theory of contamination of genes. Deviations from type of various rharanters in Fi 
and Ftgcncralioa-s have been comparc^l. Conclusion is iiuuh* that varial ion is slightly greater 
in Kj, Incidentally <lifference8 have been observed between sexes, vis., smaller fcci and larger 
I>elvi8 in females. These are attributed to presence of at leitst two horuioncH varying inde- 
pendentfy.— /’. U”. Whiling. 

1671. Sutton, Arthur W. Brassies crosses, (lard. Chron. 67: 20. Jan. 10, 1020. • 
Issue is taken with the statements of a writer in a recent issue of tlic journiil in regard to crosses 
between cauliflower and kohl-rabi. Cauliflower crosses readily with any other typo of Jirnn- 
sica but the resulting forms arc worthless. — C. li. Ilutrhixon. 

16?2. Tammes, T. De leer der erffactoren en hare loepasslng op den mensch. Redo, ult- 
gesproken blj bet aanvaarden van het ambt van bultengewoon hoogleeraar aan de Rllka-Univ. to 
Groningen. (The theory of hereditary factors and Its applicability to man. Address, dellveied 
on ■gBHinpHfln of the office of Professor Extraordlnarius In the State University at Groningen. 1 

H p. Wolters: Groningen., 1919. 

1673. Th.,G. Systematic breeding. I’loriRt s' Exchange 49: 882. April 10, 1920.— Popu- 
lar account of the value of systematic breeding bawHl on a knowle<lgc of the laws of heredity, 
especially as applied to carnation breeding. Lack of such knowledge may result in an occa- 
sional striking prise in commercial breeding, but no coni inuous series of succcssen. Describes 
8(wne work of carnation breeders. — D obneb & Son«, Ward, and Kisueb. Systematic breed- 
ing in the hands of these men brought the five-inch carnation and many other improve- 
ments. Dornek dc Sons’ promising new carnation prwluctions are tefltc<J out by Samuel 
Goddard, Framingham, Mass. Carnation breeding is toward better keeping qualities, better 
form and color, larger number of blooms per plant without decrease in flower size and produc- 
tion of a good yellow type . — Orland E, While. 

1674. Th., G. Systematic breeding oigaalzstlon proposed. Florists' Exchange 49: 1069. 
May 8, 1920. — Discussion of the advantages of systematic breeding anil of Ibe formation of a 
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8o«i^ey of growers interested in applying theoretical knowledge to their own problems. Bec- 
ords of practical breeders' work should be kept by a central body. Work is often repeated 
through lack of an organisation through which knowledge can be distributed. Many a valu- 
able dificovi;ry baa probably been made by individual workers and then lost to the world 
because the records have not been passed on. Author says ‘'Darwin's theories today are 
repudiated to a Urge extent, while Mendel’s law is recognised."— Orfond E. White. 

107r). Tiiomhos', J. AsTnCB. [French rev. of: MacteoD, J. The qnantltatlfe method in 
biok^y. I5x23em., v-^ti8 p., t7 fig. Longmans, Green 4 Co.; New York, 1919. (See also 
Uot. Absts. 4, Kiitry 758.)j Scientia 27: -m. 1980. 

IftTfl. Tihchlek, G. [German rev. of: (1) Re-s'sbb, 0. Ueber Stchtbnrwerdea der If endel- 
schen Spaltung Im Pollen von Oenothertbnsiarden. (On the visibility of Mendelitn segregs- 
tlon In hybrids of Oenothera.) Iter. Deutsch.Bot.Ge3,37;129'135. 1919. (2 )Idem. ZorBiol- 
ogie und Morpbotogle der mMnnilctaen Hspionten einiger Onothereo. (BloUgy and morphology 
of the male haptonts of some Oenotheras.) Zeitachr. Hot. 11:305-380. S9fig. 1919.| Zeh- 
Mchr. indukt. Abatamm. Vererb. 22: 221 '22.3. Mar, 1020. 

1077. Toit.VAL', Dit. Elnl^ Mlttellungen tiber variabllltiitsverbfiltnisse in etnem kon- 
stanten Welzenstamm. [Some communlcatlona concerning variability relations In a constant 
wheat strain.) Jour. Landw, 07; llt-H9. 1919.— A biometrical study of variability and cor- 
relation in a pure line of wheat, the constants for different years being compared.— G. F. 
Lfigkty. 

107H, Va.v Fi.t:ET,W. Rose-breeding notes for 1918. Amer. Rose Ann. 1919:29-36. 1919. 
—Description of results from crossing numeruus species and types of roses. Considerable 
improvcnicnt is seen in newer hybrids of Rona rugoea, H. liugonin, R, Souluanea, R. Mogtni. 
Color range in It. rugo^a hybrids rovers single and double, constant-))loocDing forms in clear 
whites to glowing criaisoos. No pure yellows. Creams, common and bright yellows may be 
expected in time. Main ideal for R. ragom hybrids is high class blooms ol Hybrid Perpetual 
nod Hybrid Tcu types combined with vigorous, hardy, disease-resistant plants. Prenuer 
Kngli.sh rose of lOlH is .Mermaid, said to be re-iiU of H. bracleata crossed with a tea-scented 
variety. Efforts urc being made to secure hybrids of R. bracUata able to endure climate of 
northern plains region, hybrids of R. brnrUataX R. Carolina giving promising results, and 
enduring icfo weather. They have beautifully-formed pink buds. No success has been 
attained in attempts to cross Harison's Yellow for over 20 years. More success with seedlings 
of this variety, especially one similar to one of reputed parents of Harison’s Yellow. Out of 
many thousand seeds of Harison's Yellow sown, only three grew so far. There is possibilily 
of fragrance of the sweethrier being intensified through breeding work.— Orlaad E. VFkitc. 

1679. VAN WissBLtN'on, C. Cber VnriablUtat und Erbllchkeit. [Concerning vtriabllitf 
aadheredity.l Zoitachr. indukt. Ahatomm. Vererb. 22:66-126. 10 fig. Jan., 1920.~Empha- 
siies importance of a study of the lower and simpler plants in the attempt to get at 
fundamentals of heredity and variation. Many illustrations are cited from author's and 
(lEHAHHiMorr's extensive studies of Spirogtjra. Variations in the form and size of the cell, 
t hiekness aml/narkings of cell walls, number .and form of chromatophores, presence or absence 
of pyrenoids and method of starch-formation, number of nuclei, abnormalities in nuclear and 
cell-division, number of chromosomes, and nature and development of nucleoli are de8cribe<l 
in detail, and the causes giving rise to them arc discussed. Variations in cell length, rate of 
starch formation and cell division may be induced through alterations in amount of light, but 
are nut heritable. Thickness and markings on cell walls am heritable even in cells without 
nuclei. Chromatophores without pyrenoide form starch in a diffuse manner and are passed 
on through innumcruble cell generations regardless of environmental conditions. Biuucleate 
celts may be prodticcd through anaestbesia, low temperatures, or centrifuging. Tbb condi- 
tion is perpetuated by cell division and so is heritable. Instead of two nuclei there may be 
one giant nucleus. In cither case the celb assume a much larger diameter which is inherited 
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both through cell division and co&iugation. Author concludes that the nucleus is not the 
sole bearer of hereditary factors but that on the contrarj* heritalde variations may arise in 
and be transmitted by the chromatophores and the cytoplasm.—Lrtmcj L. Burlinifatfu. 

1680. V BSTEBOAsiiD, H. A. B. Obsemtions on Inheritance In liqtlnat, vheat, and barley. 
Tidsskr. Planteavl. 26: 491-510. 7 fyf. 1919. 

1681. VioiANi, D. Snlla selezLone del frumento “Geotil Rosso.’* [Upon the selection of 
the wheat “Gentll Rosso."] Stai. Sper. Agr. Italinne 52: 5 13. 1919. 

1682. VooT, A. Ber Alterastar, seltw ReredlUt und seine Stellung nach ezogener Krank* 
belt tm^ Se&ltim. [Senile cataract, Its heredity and Its place In engenous disease and aenlle 
degeneration.] Zeitschr. Augenheilkunde 40: 123. 1918. 

1683. voK GsAcviaviTt. (German rev. of: ('hank, M. 11. Heredity of types of Inflores* 
cence and fruits In tomato. Jour. Genetics 5: 1-10. 1915.] Zeitschr. indukt. Ahstamra. 
Vererh. 22 : 223-224. Mar, 1920. 

1684. VON UetscH, G. II. Beltrag zu elner Paktorenanalytfe von Gerste. [Contribution 
to a factorial analysis of barley.] Zeitschr. indukt. Ahstainm. Vorerb. 20: 05-117. 7 ll 
(Hofframs. Jan., 1919. 

1685. VON Wettst£ 1 .v, Fairz. Vererbungserschelnungen und Syatematik be! Haplonteo 
und Dlplohaptooten Im Pflanzenreich. [Genetlca! phenomena and taionomy In hsplonta and 
dlploots In the vegetable kingdom.] Zeitsehr. indukt. Abstomm. Vererb. 21: 233-2^. Nov., 
1919. 

1686. W., B. C. A. [Rev. of: I’cNNKrp, H. Mendellsm. .'JM fd,, Macmillan AOo.l 
IvondoD, 1919.] Jour. Botany 57 : 357-358. 1919. 

1687. W., F. A. The meaning of coatlnuous variation In color. Jour. Heredity 11:84-86. 

; Jig. Feb., 1920. 

1688. Waldkon, L. R., a.n'd J. Clakk. Kota, a rust resiiUng variety of common spring 
wheat. Jour. .Amer. Soc. .Agron. 11: 1K7-19.5. ! pi. 1919.~A variety of bearded hard red 
spring wheat, named Kota, Inis been found to possess resistaoco to the form or forms of stem 
rust of wheat present at Fargo, North Dakota, Brookings, Suutli Dakota, and St. Paul, Minne* 
sota, in 1918. Preliminary tests with Kota show it to have yielding ability. In baking tests 
it ranked high when compared with other bread wheals. •—//. K. Haycx. 

1689. Waldron, L. R. First generation crosses between two alfalfa species. Jour. Amer. 
8oc. Agron. 12; 133-143. 1920. — A report on the weight «f plants of the first generation 
hybrids, secured by crossing M edicago sativo (con'.mon alfalfa) with Mcdicago falctUa (yellow- 
flowered). The hybrids ihowed 47.5 per cent more weight than tlio parents. No significant 
differences were observed in the heights of the hybrid and the non-hybrid plarrta. Increased 
weight was then probably due to an incrcaacd number of stems per plant. Plants of M . falcaia 
showed less winter-killing than the other groups.— F. .V, Scheriz. 

1690. Wanqeein, W. Der Generatlonswechsel Im Tier- und PfUnzenreich. [The alter- 
nation of generations In the animal and plant kingdoms.] Hchrift. Naturf.Gee. Daftzig 15: 1-13. 
1918. 

1691. Wakren, Don C. Spotting inheritance In Drosophila buackU Coq. Genetics 5: 

60-110. I Jan., 19OT. — Variation was noted among males of D. buzekn in number of 

spots on tei^um of fifth abdominal segment. Selection isolated two types, the two-spot and 
the six-spot, although the germinal behavior of the three separate strains was distinct. 
Crosses indicate that (1) the same high factor has been isolated in all three strains; (2) the 
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high or tow is oeitber completely dominant to the other; (3) the female may tnumnit the 
factor for specific configuration although she in always of the six-spot t}rpe.*— Stock 501 gare 
a mutant with an oxceptionally large outer spot. Tests with two^pot line indicate that the 
factor for the middle spots may l)e sex>linked in this particular strain.—- Temperature bse a 
differential effect on spotting. Low temperatures (tl-16'’C.) emphasize outer spots and 
reduce the middle ones, even in the two-spot selected lines. — Six females appeared simultane- 
ously in one str>ck, lacking the middle spots. When mated to brothers, these gave rise to a 
variable aboonnu) strain. Selection purified the stock. Crosses show that male can trans- 
mit the factor, although not showing the character himself.— To conclude, inheritance of 
sTiotting in I), buickii is complicated. The same spot in the female and in different strains 
of males are due to different factors. Environment, particularly temperature, has a^lifferen- 
tial effect an the development of the various spots, and is important in the interpretation 
of selection.-- yojjcph Krafka,Jr. 

1(102. Wkatmkuwax, Paul. The origin of the Intolerance of Inbreeding In malie, Amcr. 
Nat. 54 : 184-187. Mar. -Apr., 1920.— In regard to androgyny and to protogyny of individual 
inflorescences maize presents no fundamental difference from other American representatives 
of Maydeuc. This fact together with reduction in number of inflorescences due to the mode 
of long continued cultivation and hcncc widespread croaa-pollination make it unnecessary to 
assume the introduction of intolerance of self-pollination from another group. — D. F. Jones. 

l(’i!)3. Wk:[ut:K, J. L. Variations In Pleurtge curvlcolla (Wlnt.) Kuntze. Amer. Jour. Bot. 
6: 405 "WO. 1919.— Data on the extent of variation in certain characters due to differences 
in substratum upon which a pure strain of PUurogc curviculla was grown, indicates unreli- 
ability of taxonomic criteria for species Formation in fungi. Spore size was found to be rel.A- 
lively constant hut size of perithoeia showed greater variation and secondary spore appeo- 
dages, a recognized character for this species, were not seen. Observations of author and 
others indicate that this 8{>ccica may have 12S, 256, or 512 spores in oscus as a result of 7, S or 
9 mitoses. (See also Hot. Absts. 5, Entry tllM.l—r. ll. Goodt^peed. 

1691. Wgnholz, H. Maize breeding. Agricultural research In Australia. Advisor)' 
('ouncil Sci. and Ind. Commonwealth of Australia Bull. 7 : 39 48. 1918.— Author believes that 
improvement of maize can be accomplished largely by selection within a voriety and therefore 
the experiment farms of New South Wales linvc been restricted to the use of one variety which 
previous experience has shown to be the best for the district.— Study of ear characters bad 
led to the conclusion that some of them are a.s9ocialed with yield. These characters are 
length and shape of ear, weight and percentage of shelled grain, space between the rows, fill- 
ing and character of the butts and tips, depth of grain and size of core. The ideal ear with 
many of these desirable characters highly developed has not been found by experiment to 
be positively correlated with yielding capacity under alt conditions. — Data arc being col- 
lected to discover what visible characters in the car are associated with yielding capacity. 
Thus far it i^ found that although depth of grain is correlated with yield in a late-maturing 
variety on the coast, this correlation does not exist with the early variations of the table- 
lands. In regions of good rainfall, modoralc-sized core is correlated with yielding capacity 
while in regions of scanty rainfall smallneas of core is a character somewhat related to drought 
resistance bul not to very high yields.— Another measurable ear character found to be related 
to yield is the weight. Author states that uniformity in the appearance, size, shape of ear, 
and character of^hc indentation of the grain gives o greater uniformity in the maturing of the 
crop and In consequence a greater uniformity in flowering which latter has been found to be 
directly associated with a smaller percental of barren stalks.— Ear-to-row breeding is highly 
recommended and in ear-to-row tests author notes having made some very careful c^serva- 
tions which have thrown considerable light on maize breeding and selection. It has been 
found, for instance, that some rows from individual ears contain a high percentage of barren 
stalks while other rows have practically none. It has also been found that many of the 
highest-yielding rows in the tests have been most uniform in the type of ears produced. 
Author considers that this observation supports the practice of breeding for uniformity in 
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etf ^yp*' breeding for early maturity author reccmiinemlB selecting early '■maturing planta 
m the field instead of the longer process of elimination of the. late-maturing typ«i in the 
tsriety by gradual acclimatisation. — In breeding for drought ^resistance the greatest difficulty 
to be overcome is the '^blasting** effect of hot, dry winds on pollen viability, although in some 
aiatricta this is obviated by planting at the proper time. !t is stated that while breeding 
may produce a drought-resistant pollen it must he borne in mind that the limitation of mois- 
ture in the soil is also a contributing factor in low yields.— J. //. AV«;)toa. 

1695. White, OrlandE. (Rev. of: E ast, E nwAanM., akd Donald F. Jojjbs. Inbreed- 
ing and oatbree<Ung. Hxti cm., p., jSg. J. B. Lippincott: Philadelphia. 1919.1 
Torreya«0:32-34, Mar.-Apr., im -See also Bot. .XbsU. 4. Entry 571; 5, Entries 437, 1G(17, 

1696. WiooANS, C. C. Some factors fivortng or (^posing frnitfulnsss In apples. Missouri 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Rea. Bull. 32: 1-flO. 6 f.q. 1918. — Studied individual fruit spurs of six com- 
mereisd varieties of apples. Three varieties were known as annual bearers and these dovelojied 
fairly high percentage of blossoms each year while three were elasseil as alternate Warrrs. 
Two of the annual bearers were able to develop bUisaoms in successive sejisons on the siiino 
spur in much greater proportion than other varieties ohserx'cd. Bearing spurs ranged from 2 
to8 years in age, 3 to 6 or 7 years being most effective fruiting age, —Found slight ly higher con- 
oentratioD of sap (frecsing point method) in bearing than in non-bearing spurs and nottsl 
marked decrease in sap concentration in late June or early July. Sugar and starch were slum n 
by chemical methods to be present in slightly greater quantities in bearing than in non-bearing 
apurs. Determined effect of girdling, fertilisers, cultural treatments, and etherisation on 
concentration of cell sap.—//. K. Haycx. 

1697. Wilder, IIarhis IlAWTuaRNK. Physical correspondence In two sets of duplicate 

twtu. Jour. Heredity 10: 410-120. Fig. Dee., 1919. 

1698. WtKTERS, A. Y. Eugenics, the war Instinct and democracy. Jour. Heredity 10: 
2.54-256. June, 1919. 

1699. Woods, Frederick Adam.'*. Twins prove the importance of chromosomes. Jour. 
Heredity 10 : 423-425. Dec., 1919. 

1700. WooD.9, Frederick AoaM8. A definition of heredity—" Witure vs. nurture” not a 
good expression. Jour. Heredity 10: 426 427. Dec., 1919. 

1701. Wriedt, CiiR. The brindle colour In cattle In relation to red. Jour, (lenctics 9: 83. 
Dec.. 1919. — Author concluiles from records on Telemark breed in Norway that brindle is 
dominant to red (and not a heterosygotc between re<l an<i black as J. (.VrlsON had uonclmlwl), 
oo the basis of the following: Brindle X brindle orbrimlle X red gives both brindle and red, 
but red X red gives only red. Black is said to be very rare in this bretMl, the characteristic 
•olors being brindle and red — J. A. Deilr.fscn. 

1702. Zelent, Charles. A change In the bar gene of Drosophila melanoguter Involving 
farther decrease In facet number and Increase in dominance. Jour. Exj>. Zoo]. 30 : 293 324. 
9 fig. April 5, 1920.— Author, who has for some time been studying the effect of ‘selection upon 
the physical appearance and hereditary determiners ("bargcnc”) of the barred eye of Droso- 
phila tnelanogasler, reports several mutants that have arisen in respect to this character. 
Bar gene, which is sex-linked, is concerned with the production of an eye with a greatly re- 
duced number of facets (an average of about seventy-five, instead of the usual eight hundred 
of normal “full-eye” flics). The Fi generation of bar by full-eye is nearly intennctliate 
between the parents. To avoid the effects of varying temperature, the flies of these data were 
reared at uniform temperature. Though considerable variability occurs in facet number, 
one male appeared, having only nineteen facets, a number markedly lower than the lowest 
otherwise known for bar eye. This fly produced a race with average of twenty-two or twenty- 
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threft facets. The gene concerned is named uUra>bsr, and shows a marked dmninanee over 
botii bar and full-eye, so that the F| generation has eyes almost as snail as those of ultn-bar. 
( )r(jMttnft-f)ver tests seem to show that ultra-bar is an allelomorph of bar. Author calls att«i. 
tion to this evidence of mutation in a gene during Hcleetion, but thinks the direction of muta- 
tion probably nt>t significant inasmuch as mutations toward full^ye have also occurred.^ 
John S. DfzUr. 


HORTICULTURE 

C. H. (jourlbt, Editor 
FRUITS AND GENERAL HORTUCULTURE 

17<X1. Auev, W. J. Orchard notes. Eebmary. Agrie. Gas. New South Wales 31: 142- 

14:i. 1020. 

1704. Allkn.W. J. Apricot growing In New South Wales. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 

31:201-207. ifig. 1020. 

1705. Allen, W. J. Peach growing in New South Wales. Agric. Gas. New South Wales 

31; 127-i:t3. Mh- 1020. 

1706. Allen, W. J., and W. G. Brkreton. Orchard notes. January, .\gric. Gai. 
New South Wales 31: 65-67. 1020. 

1707. Allen. W. .1-, and W, i.B Gay Hrkreton. Orchard notes. Agric. Gas. New South 
Wales 31:201-20.“.. 1020. 

1708. Allen, W. J., and S. A. Houtr. Cherry growing In New South Wales. Agric. Gat. 
New South Wales 31 : 277 270. 1020. 


1700. Allen, W. J., a.vo S. .\. Houu. Orchard notes. March. Agric. Gaz. New South 
Wales 31: 221 -?22. 1020, 

1710. Axoiiil:, G. Sur I'inverslon du sucre de canne pendant la consenratloa des oranges. 
[The Inversion of sucrose In oranges during storage.} Oompt. Rend. .Acad. Sci. Paris 170: 126- 

1'2S, 1020. -S.*e Hof. Abats. Entry 2IH3. 

1711. .\NONrMoos. The cocoanut raft. Sci. Aoier. 122: 330. I Jig. 1020. 

1712. AN’ON'YMoua. Lime sulphur spray following Bordeaux. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19: 

;l71--:*74. 10t9.~Seo Hot. Ahsts. 5, Entry 2001. 

1713. ANU.NTMUU5. The most valuable crop. Sci. .\mer. Monthly 1: 316. 1920.— A note 
concerning the value of the coeonnut palm. — Chas. II. Otis. 

1711. .-Vnonymous, Liming fruit trees. Jour. Dept. Agric. Victoria 17 : 690. 1919.— 
Tlic following formula is given fur washing tree trunks; 10 pounds of fresh quicklime in 50 
gallons of water, enough water being acldetl at Krst to cover the lime, add 8 pounds of flowers 
of sulphur, allow to boil for 20 minutes, and add the remaining quantity of water.— 7. J- 
Shinner. 

1715. .Anoxtmou.s. Conference on fruit growing. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 4S: 60-80. 
1919.— This is a report of a discussion of the distribution, varieties, disease control, and 
grading of deciduous fruits.— 7. K. Shaw. 

1716. Anonymous. Revival of Indigo. Sci. .\nier. Supplem. 88 : 271, 279. 1919. (Ab* 
etrart.) 
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1717. Asoktiioot. SpnTtne profruiu for the ortherd end fruit ctrden. Monthlv Uull. 
Ohio Agric. Eip. St», 5: 87-78. 1920. 

1718. Baur, C. F. CoApenUee seed ezchioge. Philippine Agrie. 8: 19-21. 1019.-- 
Thie p»per gives & list of tropieel plants, seeds of nhicli are desired by the College of Agrieiil- 
Hire (Philippine Islands) in cichange for seeds of the College stork. S. F. Trdtiute. 

1719. Bannou, F. H., anp I. P. Lewis. Hortlcultunl notes from the county experiment 
fsims of Ohio. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agrie. Exp. Sta. 5: 52-57. .« jd. lim -Plans for prun- 
ing, fertilising, landscaping and management are given. — R. C. Thomait. 

1720. Ballou, F. H., a.n'D I. P. Lewis. Culture and feeding of the apple orchard. 
Monthly Bull. Ohio Agrie. Exp. Sta. 5: 43-18. I pi. 1920 — The art irle includes a coiupariatm 
of the value of fertiliiers uaeil respectively with the grass mulch and tillage Nystemsof culttm*. 
—R. C. Thomoi. 

1721. Ballou, F. H., AND I. P. Lewis. Pruaing testa tn young apple orchards. Monthly 
Bull. Ohio Agrie. Exp. Sta. 5: StS-GO. 5 pi. 1020. — This i« a report of tost* inA4ie in urrharda 
of County Experiment Farms in Ohio. Seven methoda are diacueaed briefly, vie., (t) Light, 
dormant pruning. (2) Heavj' dormant pruning. (3) Light aumnior pruning. (4) Heavy 
summer pruning. (5) Light dormant pruning with euiumer clipping of new shoote. (fl) 
Heavy dormant pruning with summer clipping of new ahooU, imd (7) No pruning. - 
fJkomoe, 

1722. Balme.Juan^ Blollvoysuporventren Mexico. (The olive and Its future In Mexico. I 
Rev. Agric. [Mexico] 3 : 37^383. tjig. lOlO.— History of olive culture in Ciilifornia and other 
parts of the new world, and the possibilities of growing the tree in Mexico. -Je/in A. Slrvminm. 

1723. Bscswitr, Charles C. The effect of certain nitrogenous and pboiphatlc fertilizers 
00 the yield of cranberries. Soil Sci. 8 : 483-490. 1019.— 'As a result of one yeiir’s stuilles on 
the effect of fertilisers on the yield of cranberries, the optimum amount of a mixenl fertiliser 
cOTsisting of sodium nitrate, 75 pounds; dried blood, 75 pounds; rock phos]>hatc, 300 pounds; 
potassium sulfate, 50 pounds, was found to he 800 pounds. A mixture of mineral and organic 
nitrogen did not prove superior to sodium nitrate alone. Calcium cynnamid and barium 
pho^bate proved unsatisfactory sources of nitrogen and phosphorus rcHpertivcly.— H^. J. 
Rohlnnt. 

1724. Bernard, Charles. La culture du th5 aux Indes n^erlandelses. [Tea-culture In 
the Dutch East ladles.] Rev. G^n. Sci. Pures ct AppliqiiAes 30: 17 18. 1919.-“This paper, 
by the Director of the Tea-Experiment Station in Buitensorg, Java, covering the industry 
indicated by the title, is of such conciseness as not to lend itself to further condensation 
into an abstract.— 0. /. Peirce. 

1725. Blair, W. S. Orchard oultlvaUoa. Fruit Growers' Assoc. Nova Scotia Ann. Rept. 
55: 18-27. 1919.— Early plowed lan^ contained 6.6 per cent more moisture in August than 
land plowed two weeks later. In another experiment sod land contained 6.9 per cent moisture 
in August while land cultivated six times and seedecl to a cover crop on July 20 contained 14.1 
per cent. Of the cover crops used crimson clover depleted the soil moisture least and millet 
most.— Pouf A. Murphy. 

1726. Bouloeh, G. S. [Rev. of: Bedford, Duke of, and Spencer Pickeeino. Science 
sad frolt growing: Being an account of the results obtained at the Woburn Experimental Fruit 
Fann since its foundation is 1894. xxiiA'SSt p. Macmillan A Co. : New York, 1919.] Jour. 
Botany 58:28-29. 1920. 

1727. Botxb, G. fitudes sor la blologle et la culture dei champignons superieurs. [Blol- 
ogy and culture of mushrooms.] M5m. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII, 2 : 233 -344. 4 pf ■ t 
fOfig. 1918.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1931. 
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1728. Cabbeba, Tbodobo. U «tlU4B4 d« 1 m gwytbM. {Ubm of tiw n<^ii>tniB.] 

(Reviat. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2: 028. 191®. 

1729. Gall, L. E. Director’s report. Kansas Agrie. Eip. Sts. Ann. Bepi. 1917-18. g} p 

191S.— See Bot. AbsU. 5, Entry I4«6, 2024. 

1730. Calvi.so, Mabio. Resefto geneml aobre U arboricoltiini fmttl de Mexico. P^t 
trees of Mexico.} Rev. Agric. [Mexico) 5: 34-12. 8 fiff. 1919. — Lists the fruits of Mexico both 
for the tropical and the temperate belts, giving uses and possibilities of development (rf each. 
Fruits heloot;ing to the following genera are discussed: Crataegus^ Cartuu*, Pertea, Juglans 
C/uimnoa, Diotpyros, Lmcujm, Citru», Mu»a, ThtobroTna, Annono, Spondtos, Conci^ Achrat, 
PHidium, ChryMphyltum, Mangijeta, Cocon, Oudonta, Phoenix, Vtfi*, and Olea.-^okn A. 
Stevennon. 

1731. Co.vDiT, I. J. C^iifiga and caprl0cstlon. Cniv. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
319; 341-375. 1020. —Figs which drop may be of the Smyrna class, the fruits of which require 
caprification in order to set and remain on the tree; they may be of the caprifig class, the 
fruits of wliich drop unless inhahiteil by the fig insect; or they may be common figs which 
drop because of unsuitable climatic conditions. Varieties of caprifigs which consistently 
bear quantities of poUeniferous figs year after year, should be discarded, as they are of no 
value in capridcation. A list of commercially grown varieties is given.— A. R. C. Hoot. 

1732. DurnuKT, M. V. Par quel moyen peut-on assurer a I’obtenlr U proprlStd des varl- 
4 t4s nouvelles de plants cultlv^es. [How can the ownership of new varieties of cnltlvated plants 
be assured to the owner.I Jour. Soc. Nation. Ilortic. France 20: 190-121, 139-144, 173-177. 
June, July and August, 1919.— The writer calls attention to the fact that the originator of a 
new and worthy plant is not protected in his rights in the same way that an inventor or writer 
is. He thinks that a man who has spent years In developing a worthy plant should be pn> 
tccted by law so that no one else would be allowed to propagate and diBseminatc it without 
paying a royalty to the originator. The writer recommends for France:— (1) That an asso- 
ciation of French plant breeders bo formed.— (2) That one or more government establisb- 
inents, open to the public, be instituted for the acceptance and preservation of nrw 
varieties.— (3) That committees of acceptance and control be ajjpointed.— (4) That every 
rctjucsl for entry he accompanied by a detailed description of the new variety; a supply of 
seeds, bulbs, roots, buds or grafts; as exact an account as possible of the parentage of the 
new form; Hn<l a [iromisc to send periodically fresh supplies of seeds, roots, etc., and to 
permit visits to the plantations in the event of controversy.— (5) That the request for 
registration of the new variety be publicly annoimeed. — (6) That in the case of annuals a 
provisional certificate be given after one year and a final certificate after not less than two 
years and that certificate in the case of perennials be granted in as short a time as the 
nature of each permits.— (7) That the certificate guarantee only the authenticity of the 
plants nottheirproductivity or any other quality.— (8) That the certificate be revoked if the 
variety prove unstable or is shown not to be a novelty.— (9) That during the period of 
certification no sale of the variety be allowed without ^e authorisation of the originator.— 
No recommendation is made ns to the length of the period of protection for the originator. 
— //. C. Thompson. 

17:13. Ellknwood, C. W. Be*dng habits of the Delicious apple. Monthly Bull. Ohio 
Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 27-28. i iabUs. 1920. 

1734. Kxri'.a, V. L’ensachage des fruits. {Bagging fruits.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 294-296. 
June, 1919. —The enclosing of fruits in sacks has long been practiced as a protection against 
various insects and hail, and because fruits thus protected are improved in texture and sue. 
Sacksof a size iipprofTiatc to the fruit to be enclosed are chosen, the deformed and excess 
fruits removed, and those remaining enclosed when they are the size of a small nut, or at least 
by June 15 before the egg-laying period of the codling moth. Small holes are cut near the bot- 
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toiM the Mcke ia order thet air mey be admitted and exoeM moisture drained out. The 
fruit may remain covered harveeted, but the more highly colored varietiea should be 
gradually uncovered by ruttmg out parts of the sack sboul September 10. It may be removed 
entirely several days later, after the skin has hardened somewhat. Bits of paper should be 
left attached to the peduncles of the fruits, in order to prevent attacks by birds.— R. J. 
Kraut. 

1735. Ekfes, V, Selection des jeuoss fndts. [The selection of young fruits.] Rev. 
Uortic. 91* 333-334. August, 1919. — In spite of the fact that many fruit buds are removed 
by pruning or are destroyed by cold or unfavorable weather, si ill, mure generally remain than 
can be matured into good fruits. It is advisable, therefore, to remove all deformed and small 
fruits as early in the season and as rapidly as possible. When the fruit spurs are close together 
the fruits from half of them should be removed entirely in order that there may be a crop the 
following year. Later, selection is to be ma<io of those which are to be sarkwl. The number 
of fruits to be preserved on each tree will vary with the vigor of the tree and the final volume 
of the fruit when mature. If a variety is the more valuable because of its exlraonlinary site, 
v«r>’ few fruits should be allowed to remain even on vigorous trees.— K. ./. Krauii. 

173U. Fen'zi, E. O. Le culture ordve In Trlpolltanla. [Vegetable culture In TripoHtsnls.] 
Bull. R. Soc. Toscana Orticult. 44: 105-109. 1910. .\ discussion of the crops cultivated' in 
this Italian colony.— U’. //, ChandU-r. 

1737. Giharte, Bcs’jAMts Mc9oz. Algo mis sobre el cultlvo de Is plfis. (Mors about 
plnespple culture.] Revist. Agric. Com. yTrah. 2:50.2-593. ^ 117 ./-;. 1919.— The opinion of 
lloasi that the pineapple is a native of Brazil is rcPorde<l. The qualities of the fruits of dif- 
ferent varieties of pineapple and closely rclatetl plants are described. A classification by 
Itossi is given.— F. M. Blodgett. 

1738. Gl.idwis, F. £. A test of methods of pruning the Concord grtpe In the Chautauqua 
grape belt. New York Agric. Exp. Stii. [(Jencval Bull. -MVl: 189-213. W pi 1910.— Experi- 
ments covering a perio<l uf eight years were conducted at Fredonia, N. V'. Seven mcllii>ds of 
training were tested an<l early winter pruning comparc<l with late winter pruning. So far as 
yield is concerned, the single-stem Kniffin, the Munson, and the Chautauqua methods of train- 
iog proved about equal; while fruit from the high-rcnewal and two-stem Kniflin methods was 
smaller in quantity and poorer in quality. Considering all nf the mlvantages and disatlvtiD- 
tages of the several methods, the single-stein Knitlin outranke<i all other methods of training. 
On the whole, late winter pruning made a slightly better showing than early winter pruning; 
hut the difference in yield, wood growth, and maturity of fruit was too slight to warrant the 
definite conclusion that cither method of pruning is to be preferred to the other. — F. C. 
Stewart. 

1739. Gkebn, W. J. Smudging to prevent frost. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 
5:63. 1920. 

1740. Grueber, Charles. A^usl report of the senior fruit Inspector. Tasmania Agric. 
and Stock Dept. Kept. 1918-19: 10-11. 1919.— Administrative report on enforcement of vari- 
ous regulations at the port of entry and departure. The "apples and pears standaridization 
.act" was not complied W’ith satisfactorily. Many grow'ers preferred to ship ungraded stock 
and some such shipments sold as well as stock marked "Fancy." — Shipments from Hobart 
for the year were over one million cases of fresh fruit.— D. Reddick. 

1741. Hatton, Ronalu G. Paradise apple stocks; their fruit and blossom described. 
Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44; 89-94. Fig. te-S9. 1919.— The author lists nine types of dwarf 
apple stocks grown at the Wye College Fruit Experiment Station, England. These have been 
compared with a series of "free" or standard stocks and there appears to be no strict 
dividing line between the two series. Eight of the dwarf types have fruited and tabular 
description of the flowers and fruit are given.— J. K. Shaw. 
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1742. UArwrK>D, A. H. Th« ric« beta (Phtseolos ctlctiitiu) or so-ctUod Jerattlom pea 
(P. trfoerrls). Agric. Gaz. N'ew South Wetea 31: 289-2W. 1 1920.— Notes are giren oq 

.the plant as a cover crop for bananas. Its use is recommeDdea.-^X;. R. Waldron. 

174.'{. |{oi>osoH’, R. W. Proninc the navel oranges. California Citrc^raph 5: 138, 169. 

1920. 

1744. Uo.s'HaT, O. Lea bjrbrldes en 1919. [The hybrids In 1919.} Rev. Vitic. S2; 53-59. 
1920. -The oldest hybrids most resistant to drought arc; Oberiins, Gaillard Number 2, Con- 
derc 'JiT2 X 75, 146 X 51, Seibel 1000, 2859, Bcrtillc-Servo 450; those less resistant are: S.2O(0, 
2006, (i. 194, 157, H. 2734, 880, C. 272 X 60, Two black grapes, B^,413 and C. 106 X 46, have 
grown and produce^l well. The new black direct producers are: Bsco Number 1, B-S 872, 
893, U29,MalegucH29 X 6, M. 2019 X 3,8.4121, 4643, 4636 and 5212. Among the white varieties 
are: C. 162 X 5, S. 2038, 4681, 4955, 4988, 5279, M. 1647 X 8, 1157 X 1, Baco 22A, B. 43 X 23. A 
certain ouml>cr of these new varieties appear to be very promising. They are more reaistut 
to fungous diseases than Vinifera varieties. — L. Bonnet. 

1745. Housrr, J. 8. Recent tests of materials to control San Jose scale. Monthly Bull. 

Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 49^1. 1920. 

1740. ilowAKD, A., AXD G. L. C. Report of the Imperial Economic Botanists. Sci. Kept. 
Agric. Ren. Inst. Pusa 1918-19: 46-67. PI. S and 8. 1919.— vSee Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1159. 

1747. Hydk, W. C. Orchard cover-crop experiments on the Mountere Hills. NewZealand 

Jour. Agric. 19 : 364-366. Fig. 1. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1262. 

1748. JovGS, J. Plant Importations. Report on the Agricultural Department, Dominica, 
1913-19: 2-3. [Imp. Dept. Agric. Barbados, 1919.}- Notes are given on the following plants: 
Mexican apde (Casimiroa edulin), Rambutam (ATcpAelium lappaceum), Poutaria suneti, 
Jaboticaba (Mi/rciaria caulifiora), Brasil nut (BerihoUliQ czcelso), Sapucais nut {Lecythie 
Zabucajo), Suwarri nut (Carpocar nuciform) and Chicle gum tree. Other plants under trial 
are Sarawak bean {Dolichoi floiei), from St. Lucia, and Cylium Palmensis, C. stenopoialw 
and C. polltduji, plants used in the Canary Islands for forage purposes. Mention is also 
made of Afomordica cochin~ehinenfin, the seeds of which contain an oil of remarkable drying 
properties.— J. S. Dafh. 

1749. Jongs, J. Plot experiments with orchard cultivation. Report on the Agricultural 
Department, Dominica, 1913-19: 16-23. [Imperial Department of Agriculture, Barbados. 
1919.1— The author treats in a full and interesting manner the difficulties encountered while 
carrying on manurial and other ex{)eriments with such permanent crops os cacao and limes. 
Many useful suggestions are given.— J. S. Da»h. 

1750. Kirbt, R. 8., AND J. S. M.arti.v. A study of the formation and development of the 
flower beds of Jonathan and Grimes Golden In relation to different types (clover sod, blue grass 
sod, cover crop, and clean tillage) of soli management. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25: 265-290. 
PI. 7. 1920.— Experiments made at Council Bluffs, Iowa, indicate that flower buds of apple 
form earlier and in greater numbers where soil moisture is less, and that nitrogen added by 
clover sod induces earlier formation of flower buds. The flowers are differentiated during a 
period of about four weeks on each tree, at some time between July 1 and September 15, 
according to variety and location. — H. S. Conard. 

1751. Kglxgy, W. P., and E. E. Tbomas. The effects of alkali on citrus tr^. Cali- 
fornia Agric. Kxp. Sta. Bull. 318: 305-837. 1920.— The bulletin aims to enable citrus growers 
to recognize the effects of alkali, to ippreciate the seriousness of alkali in citrus culture, to 
apprehend the relationships between irrigation and the accumulation of alkali, and to see 
that the application of certain fertilisers, especially nitrate of soda, may bear an important 
relation to the accumulation of aUudi. The discussion is confined mainly to the ^ecta of 
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eicerti^e salt concentration. Alkali content of the soil may ultimately reach a hannful eon- 
<jeBtratim whew irrigation w^^ter is applied that contains only a relatively low concentration 
d alkali aalta. The rate of salt accumulation varies in different soils, deiiending tm (1) the 
eocnpoaitiim of the water, (2) the amounts applied, and (3) the freetlom with which it pen«« 
trates into the subsoil. There exists a close relationship between the composition of irri- 
gation water and the accumulation of alkali salts, and the condition of the citrus trees.— A. 
K. C. Hoot. 

1752. LArrKB, H. E. The pruning of the vine. Agric. Gai. Now South Wales Jlj 47-fi5, 

121-126. Aff. 1920. IContinued from: /5id. iOj 808. 1919.) 

1753. Lahtte, P. Tallle du Plneau h Ckablls. IPninlng the ChabUs Plneau gntpe.l 
Rer. Vitic. 52:7-11. t fig. 1920, 

1754. Lewis, C. I., A. K. Mor.seek, an’dC. C. C'ate. Pear harvesting and storsfelnvesd- 
gstlODi In Rogue River Valley. (Second report.) Orgeoti Agric. Exp. 8ta. Bull. 102: 1-39. 
Fig. i-it. 1919- Fruits of Bartlett pears increase gradually in site, but at an accelerated 
rale in volume, throughout the growing season, apjiarently independently of climatic or 
cultural conditions. A distinct correlation appears to exist between the degree of maturity 
of Bartlett pears and the resistance offeretl by the cortical and epidermal tissues to prcMure 
w measured by the amount of pressure required to force into them a inch stpel hall up to 
me half its diameter. There is no direct relationship between such resistance to pressure and 
‘he diameter of the fruit. Storage investigations showed that, in the case of Bartlett pears, 
he sise of the fruit was not a factor in time of ripening or decay. Fruits picked during the 
middle or latter part of the season of development kept longer than those picked early, and 
were superior in quality, and those picked exceptionally isle were superior both in keeping 
•fld eating qualities. No difference in rate of maturity in storage waa noted when a change 
\n temperature of 10* to 15*F. was registered, provide<l the same approximate ptreentago of 
!mmi<iity was maintained. In the cose of Bumc pcant it was dctcrmine<l that both relatively 
high temperature with low humi<li1y and low temperature with high humidity were harmful 
to proper ripening, that fruit picked very early in the season must be allowed to ripen partially 
lief ore being placed at low temperatures, :ind th.at at Iciist two weeks should elapse before 
putting the fruit into cold storage, though this time may be decreased under conditions of 
higher humidity. — E. J. Krawt. 

1755. Lodian, L. Strange things to eat. Sci. Aincr. 122: \VJZ, 312, 3H. 9 fig, 1920.— 
A popular enumeration of seeds, bulbs and flowers ustil by cosmoiiolilan New York City for 
food, which are out of the ordinary for that region.— CAos. //. 0 /t>. 

1756. Macoun', W. T. The commercial varieties of apples of Canada and the United Statei. 
Fruit Growers’ As.soc. Nova Scotia Ann, Rcpl. 55: 119^137. 1919. 

1757. Manare-si, A. Sulla blologla florale del pesco. 2a nota. (On the floral biology of 
the peach. 2nd note.) Sta*. Hperim. Agrarie Italianc 52: 42-67. 1919. — A study of the 
^'tructure of the flower, its various parts and functions in a large number of varieties. Sta- 
tistical study of the sice of the various types of buds in different varieties, of the shape of the 
flower as connected with the character ami adherence of the stone; the classification of the 
varieties into two groups characterized by a campanulaccotjs perianth in one case ami a 
rosaceous perianth in the other ca.se. A study of the flowering periwl and its daily perio- 
dicity; the action of meteorological conditions upon the functions and longevity of the various 
floral parts; form and dimension of p»>Ucn, and its relation to varietal classification. Study 
of the germination of the pollen of seventy varieties, of the size of the pollen tube, its morpho- 
logical characteristics and speed of germination when tested in solutions of the following 
sugars; lactose, saccharose, maltose, glucose, hievulosc, and galactose in solutions ranging in 
concentrationa from 5 to 30 per cent. Distinct differences were obtaineil with the different 
sugars, saccharose being the most generally useful in concentrations ranging from 10 to 20 per 
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eeoi ; maltoite m a cooeentratioa of 10 to 15 per cent may give results that approach and some 
times surpass those obtained with saeeharose; lactose and glucose gave relatively good nsuhs 
mily in concentrations varying from 5 to 15 per cent while galactose gave passabU resoHs at 
this concentration the optimum being between 5 and 10 per cent. Laevulose gave very poor 
results. Distinct dilTercnees were to be observed in the pollen tubes germinated in t^ dif. 
ferent sugars, and in the different concentrations. Accidental differences were observed in 
some varieties in the position of the style with respect to the position of the anthers, and 
differences in the number of styles and ovules in the pistils. Anthesis was found to take place 
exclusively in day time, and mostly in the forenoon, the petals first expanding being the ones 
first touched by the sun. CleUtogamy was often observed in good seasons, and dehiscent 
took place mostly in the early forenoon under the direct guidance of the sun. > Anthesis 
appears to follow a centrifugal path along the branch. The influence of the position and alti. 
tude of the tree and of grafting upon the time of flowering are also touched upon. A bibliog. 
raphy is ap|jendcd. — A. iionatn. 

175K. M Allan ALL, Rot E. Prualsg fruit trees. Virginia Polytech. Inst. Ext. Bull. 38. 
S7 p., fO jig. 1919.— A popular discuseioo of the training and pruning of apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, and plum trees with special emphasis on those phases of the subject of most practical 
importance in eastern l-'nitcd States. — F. D. Fromme. 

ITfiO. Mautim, J. N., and L. E. Yocum. A study of thepollenandplstllsof an>les lAreU> 
tlon to the germination of the pollen. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25: 301-110. Fig. I6i~ld6. 1920. 

-The pollen of the five varieties of apples studied contains proteins or amino-acids, some pec- 
tin, and occasionally small amounts of sugars at the time of pollination. Pollen grains ger- 
minate in sugar solution.** from pure water to 70 per cent, but most successfully at 2\ per cent. 
A temperature of 22^-25'*C. was best. The stigma is papillate; pollen germinates when caught 
between the papillae. The styles contain much cane sugar at some distance below the stigma. 
No secretion was found on the stigma at the time favorable for pollination.—//. 5. Conard. 

1760. Matsv.hhima, T. Untersuebungen fiber die Wasseraufiiahme bel abgeschnltteiieB 
Zwelgen. (InvesUgatloa of the water-absorption of amputated branches.] Jour. Coll. Bci. 
Imp, Univ. Tokyo 43*: 1-27. 1919.— .\fter an abstract of the literature of the subject, Matsu- 
shima considers the relations of water-absorption to the Japanese art of arranging bouquets, 
and reports the methods and results of hb experiments. In these he used water, both tap 
and distilled , and dilute acid and alkaline solutions, branches or sprays cut in the air and others 
under water, and still others the cut ends of which were deliberately burned. His results, 
as summarised at the end of the paper, arc that in twigs cut off in air the decrease in water- 
absorption is insignificant if the twigs have abundant wood, but that in plants with much 
slime, milk or gum it is considerable: that burning the cut ends is especially favor^le ia 
the slime, milk and gum carrying plants as thereby the stopping of the water-carrying vesseb 
is prevented: and that acids, especially the organic acids, increase the water-absorptioD 
while alkalies decrease it in ordinary plants, whereas in milk, slime and gum containing 
twigs the reverse is true.— (7. J. Peirce. 

1761. Munn, M. T. Spraying lawns with iron sulfiite to eradicate dandelions. New York 

Agric. Exp. Sta. [GcDCva] Bull. 4G6: 21-59. PI. 1919.— Experiments made at Geneva, 

New York, demonstrate that dandelions {Taraxacum officinalB and T. eTylhrospermum) may 
be eradicated from lawns at small expense and without material injury to the grass by spray- 
ing four or five times during the season with a solution prepared by dissolving 1.5 to 2 pounds 
of iron sulfate in one gallon of water. Spraying should be supplemented by*the use of fertil- 
isers and the application of grass seed in the spring and fall of each year. With proper mao- 
agement a lawn may be kept practically free from dandelions by spraying every third year, 
liie cutting-out method of fighting dandelions is laborious and ineffective unless the greater 
part of the root is removed. A study of seed production in Taraxacum ofieinaU shows it w 
be parthenogenetic. — F. C. SUvart. 
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1762. Pbixstt, Fkakx C. Aoiftrlcan boMj plaaii, tefethu wttb thoM which utofip*- 
dAlisliM to tho beekeeper utoorcM of poUe^ iSxtScm. mp.,lS5\UutL Ameriam Bee 
Joofnel: Hexntttoa, Illmoie, 1920. — The book ie primerily ui unoieted and illueirated liit 
of a very large nimber of plante that are of more or lees inUivst to beckeepere. Each plant is 
listed in alphabetical order by some ‘'common'’ name, but the T^atin name is added in each ease 
and a cross-referenced index makes it possible to find a given enlr\‘ by either name. NamM of 
sUtea is the United States and of provinces in Canada are inserted in the alphabetical arrange- 

each with a brief consideration of the honey-plants of that area. Many other names 
beeidee those of plants and regions find place in the list | under P is found a discussion of about 
seven pages on “Phyaiologj’ of nectar secretion.” The annotations are mainly with referenw 
to the pjoductitm of honey or pollen, but many facta of plant dial ribut ion are stated. Numer- 
ous quotations, with their sources are given. The geographical region considered is prac- 
tically the United States, Alaska and Canada, rather than the whole of even North America. 
The illustrations are mostly rcproductiona of photographs. The book contains much to 
interest gardeners and plant-lovers generally, as well as beekt‘e{>er8. — B, K. /artnpshm. 

1763. PicsroRD, Verke C. Control of air conditions in leomn stoxige rooms. California 
Citrograph 5: 139, 161. 1930. 

1764. QuisuuBtKQ T Arqqellks, E. Stttdlet of Philippine bananas. Philippine Agrie. 
Rev. 12*: 1-73. SO pi. 1919. 

1765. RaVaz, L. Obtentlon des greffes-soud^a. (Hetbod of handling callttsod grape 
grafts.) Prog. Agric. ct Vitic. 74: 173'182. 1920. 

1760. Ravaz, L. Plantatloa des bouturos soins specLano. IPlantlng of cuttings— special 
precautions.) Prog. Agric. ct Vitic. 74:21-32. 1920.— In planting grape cuttings “in situ” it is 
reecunmended that only the cuttings from the base of canes bo planted ; tu mound them to avoid 
injury by frost, or to stratify them in a reverse position and plant after roots have appeared. 
The vineyard should be carefully cultivated.— L. Bonnft. 

1767. Rawes, a. N., A.VD F. J. CHtmc.sDBN. Effect of grass on apple trees. Jour. Roy. 
Hortic. Soc. 45: 116-119. 1919.— Twenty-five trees of five varieties on cr^ and Paradise 
stocks were grown at Wisley, England under continuous cultivation, under grass with a 
space around the tree 2 to 3 feet in diameter kept bare and stirred at intervals, and under 
a grass mulch. Growth and yield were largest where the trees were cultivated. — J. K. 
Shaw. 

1768. Rives, Louis. Afflnlti des hybrldos pour lea porto-greffes. [Affinity of hybrids 
tor resistant stocks.] Prog. Agric. et Vitic. 74: 13^-14. 1920.— The direct producers are 
generally very exigent in water and give good results on vigorous resistant stocks. The Vin- 
ifera Americans, 1202, the Aramon X Rupcstris, the W-5, show a sufficient affinity for them. 
The Rupestris St. George gives varj'ing results. The author concludes that affinities must 
be studied experimentally in various soils and localities. — L. Bonnet. 

1769. RivifcRE, C. U Jardln d’Essal d'Alger. [The Experlmentil Garden at Algiers.] 
Rev. Hortic. 91 : 340-342. Sept. , 1919. 

1770. RivikBS, G. De la progression de la mstuimtioo dans les polres a couteau. (Pro- 
gmslon of ripening In table pears.] Jour. Soc, Nation. Hortic. France 20 : 306-307. Dec. , 1919. 
—The author states that ripening of pears begins at the stem end and proceeds toward the 
calyx end. Analyses were made to determine the sugar content of different parts of the pear 
as it begins to ripen and it was found that the stem end section contained a larger percentile 
of sugar than the middle section and the latter more than the calyx end section. From Ibis the 
author concludes that ripening progresses from the stem end toward the calyx end.— A table 
showing the pcrccnt^e of sugar in three cross sections of three varieties of [)ears is given. 

B. C. Thompeon. 
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1771. HANDEsa, J. (i., AMD L. H. WiBLc. LUt of owDort of commorctel orclttrdt aad 
llcented nurforriBeo in Peimtjifnnin, incIndioK Unt of rafUtexed detlen in rattwuj stock. 

Bull. PmiuylvAniii Dept. Agric. 1**: IW8. 

1772. Shaukl, a. D. Control of homldltj condJUono In lomon storsfo rooms. CalifomU 

Citrograph 5: 137, 170. S Jig. 1920. 

177'i. Shamel, a. D. Results of Indirldunl tm performnnce record studies wlBi pruned 
snd uttpruned Marsh fr^frult trees. California Citrograph S: 248, 268. 4 fiO- 1900. - 
Esperimenti showed that heavy pruning of middle-aged vigorous grapefruit trees reduced 
the crop with no comfienaating benefits. The author recommends the training of young 
trees to proper form; the renewal by heavy pruning of old worn out trees; and the t>runing 
out of dead brtish and confiicting hraoeheaat any time. Aside from this he would not prune 
Marsh grapefruit trees. E. Coit. 

1774. Btuckey, K. 1*. Work with Vltis rotundlfolla, a species of muscadine gng>et. 

Georgia Agric. Kxp. Sta. Bull. 133: 6(K-74. f pi. (coturtd), 8 fig. 1920.— See Bot. Abate. 
Entry 1668. 

177>'). Tiiaycb, Paul. Selecting nursery stock. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 
5: 58-^2. 4 pi- 1920.— Particular attention ia called to the supreme merit of standard 
varieties and the importance of selecting clean, disease-free stock.— fj. C. Thonuu. 

1775. Thayer, Paul. The Bartlett plum. Monthly Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 26. 
i pi. 1920.— This variety combines beauty and utility and is recommended for semi-formal 
plantings.— ft. C. Thomaa. 

1777. Thomas, P. H. Annual report of the Assistant Fruit and Forestry Expert. Tasmania 
Agric. ar\d Stock Dept. Rept. 1918-19: 19-20. 1919— Brief notes on the following: a fruit 
tree disease, caused by AmiUaria metUa, can be prevented in early stagee by cutting away 
all diseased tissue and painting over the wound with Bordeaux paste; a treatment of apples 
with nitrate-caustic soda spray did not have appreciable effect on fruit production or growth. 
Kxperunents are in progress with stocks for fruit trees, cold storage of fruit, etc.— D. Reddick. 

1778. Tribolet, I. Olives. T. .South .\fricaii Jour. Indust. 2: 1160-1167. 1919. 

1779. Tribolbt, I. Olives. II. South .African Jour. Indust. 3 : 42-49. 1920. 

17S0. Trubulr, a. La vente des pommes de calvllle blue, de Miran (Tyrol). {Marketing 
white Calvllle apples from Heran (T^D.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 378-380. Nov., 1919.— Special 
methods of grading and packing are followed in marketing the fruit in order to utilise it to 
the best advantage and to derive the largest profits from its sale. The fruits are first graded 
into three classes. Class A contains perfect fruits only; Class B those which have slight de- 
fects; and Gloss 0 those which have more pronounced imperfections. These groups are 
i^ain divided according to the form, beauty, and particularly the weight of the Fruits. After 
grading the finest fruits arc wrapped first in a white and then in a colored paper, and packed 
into boxes whose gross weight does not exceed 5 kilos. Usually such boxes contain from 12 
to 20 fniits, though there may be as few as 9 or as many os 32. The less choice fruits are 
packed into cases which contain from 400 to 500 fniits arrsnged in 6 layers, with a gross 
weight of 55 to 60 kilos, and into half-cases which contain from 180 to 200 fruits arranged in 
5 layers, with a gross weight of 25 to 30 kilos. There are also special cases for special purposes. 
The price received for the fruit varies with the quality and quantity available. Over a ten- 
year period, for the best fruits this has ranged from 10, to more than 50 cents a pound ;vcr}' 
large individual specimens selling readily for 80 cents each. The inferior grades sell for less. 
—B. /. ifroua. 

1781. Turnet, A. G. Report of the Horticiiltnrlst. Province of New Brunswick Kept, 
on Agric. 1918: 86-109. 1919. 
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1782. Ttsos, Chester J. R^rt of th® Pbmolofist. Bull. Pennalyvania Dept. Agtic. 
li: 27- 29. 191S.— Includes general remarks upon exporting, market conditions, prices, pack- 
ing and marking bill, new plantings, and the future of apple-growing industry in Pennsyl- 
vania. — C. R. Orion. 

1783. Vbbdi£, H. Enqutle sur les producteors directs dans Is Gen. [loqnlr; on direct 
prodscon in the Gors,] Rev. Vitic. S2: 78-19. 1920.— The direct producers giving the best 
results in that region are: Seibel 128, 138, 880, 1000, 1020, 2S59, Conderc 235-120, 272-60, 71-30, 
Mategue 829-6, 1100-2, U57-1, Gaillard-Girenl 157, IOI.CmIcI 1028, Bi'rtiUe-Boyve 450, Baco 
22A. These hybrids vary in regard to their adaptation to soils and their resistance to fungoua 
disease^.— L. 0. Bonnsl. 

1784. WxBn, J. M. Annual report of the fruit and forestry expert. Tasmania Agric. and 
Stock Dept. Kept. 1918-19: 16-19. 1919. — Administrative report of work among fruit growers 
in connection with enforcement of grading and packing laws and the like.— .Apjilc trees are 
found to do very much better when worked on seedling stock than when on root-graft stuck. 
Jonathan, Fameuse, Dunn's, King David and Alfriston seem to do well on root-graft aioek.— 
D. Heddiek. 

1785. Webber, Herbert Joun. Selection of stocks In citrus propsgatlon. California 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 317: 209*301. 1920.— The influence of the character of the stock on the 
variation in yield of trees, forms the basts of the bulletin, although other important factors 
are considered. DifTerences in sire of nursery trees of transplanting age is largely due to 
the fact that the seedling root-stocks on which the trees arc budded are of ilifferent types, 
possessing inherent characters that react diflcrently on the growing buds. Recommends that 
all small seedlings in the seed bod and nursery, regardless of what has caused their dwarfnMS, 
be disearded.— A. R. C. 

1786. Wbidner, a. I. Report of committee on fruit and fruit culture. Bull. Pennsyl- 
vania Dept. Agric. 22-21. 1918.— Some general remarks upon the condition of orchard 
fruits in Pennsylvania during the year 1917. Includes brief notes on San Jose scale, dusting, 
cultivation and fertilisation, pruning, borers and spraying.— <7. R. Orton. 

1787. Whitehoose, W. E. Cold storage for Iowa apples. (Third progress report.) Iowa 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 192, 181-216. fin. 1919.— Melhotis of control of disease of cold 
stored apples are set forth. \ study was also made of the factors relating to the control of 
common diseases of the apple in cold storage, such as temperature, humidity, maturity of 
fruit, sire of apples, wrapping paper used in packing and rate of cooling. — Florence WHUy. 

1788. WoGLUif, R. S. Is It safe to fumigate while trees are In bloom? California Citro- 

graph 5: 190. Fig. 1. 1920. — Experiments show that citrus blossoms and blossom buds are 

more resistant to hydrocyanic acid gas than tender leaves and shoots. It is suggested that 
this may be due to higher concentration of re<lueing sugars in the former. Ordinary fumiga- 
tion if carefully done will not injure the bloom.— J. K. Coil. 

1789. Youno, Floyd D. Rale of Increase In temperature with altitude during frosty nights 

In orange groves In southern Callforula. California Citrograph 5: 136, 160. 3 fig. 19!S). 

FLORICULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE 

1790. Axosymous. Spring-flowering slocks tried at Wlsley, 1916-17. Jour. Roy, Ilortic. 
Soe. 44 : 117-122. 1010.— This is a report of trial of 180 varieties of spring flowering stocks 
at Wisley, England. A cla-ssification with brief descriptive notes is given.— J. K. Shaw. 

1791. Anoxyuods. Oriental popples at Wisley, 1917. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 45: 120- 
125. 1910.— Report is made of the trials of 80 stocks of oriental poppies at Wisley, Eng- 
land, together with a classification and brief description and the awards of the Floral 
Committee,—/. K. Shaw. 
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1792. Ai<oivrMou». [Rev. of: Fabbbm, Rsoinaid. TIm Eoflltb n>ck-giLrde&. f vof., 
Uo, Ixvf, SOi-k-piii, SU, iOf pi. T. C. k E. C. Jack: London and Edinburgh.} Jour. Boiaajr 
57: SM'SS?. 1919.-1116 plaoU cooeemed are treated at eonaiderable length in part froa a 
botanist’d standpoint, and the nconeaclature la discussed.— X. M. Wiegand. 

1793. B, D. Fotigtrea ntilef. [Useful ferns.] Rev. Hortic. 91: 330^1. Aug., 1919.— 
In addition to the specihc mention of certain ferns enumerated by Prince Bonaparte (in: Notes 
Pteridologiques, Fasc. VII, p. 19, October, 19!S), several others of medicinal or decorative 
value are listed. — /?. J. Krau^. 

1794. Bellaik, G. Comment economiser. Note sor le Verbena venosa. [Bcononlic cmn* 
meat. Note on Verbena venose.] Rev. Hortic. 91: 387-388. Fig. /IP. December, 1919.— 
Although this plant was introduced from La Plata in 1830, it is still grown but little as an oma* 
mental l>ecause of the uncertainty connect^ with the germination of the seeds. In order to 
obviate this difficulty various methods of seed treatment were tested. Good results were 
secured from the following methods: (1) Immersion in water at 100*’C. for 60 seconds; (2) 
immersion in water at 55^0. for 5 minutes; (3) immenion in a 2/ 1000 solution of nitrate of soda 
for 48 hours; (4) immersion in a 2 1000 solution of sulfato of ammonia for 48 hours; (5) 
stratificatioa for 5 months. Poor results followed the following methods: (1) immersion in 
water at 70X*. for 4 minutes; (2) immersion in a $ 1000 solution of sodium nitrate for 48 hours; 
(3) immersion in a 5 1000 dilution of wood ashes, (4) immersion for 48 hours in pure water, 
though this latter result was fairly good. With the exception of the hot water treatments, the 
seeds were bathed in the solution mdicateil, rather than immersed In them. The stratified 
seeds, sown in March, germinated rapidly and completely. .Seedlings may be carried over 
winter or grown in tlu; soring and planted out of doors from the middle to the end of May.— 
F. J. KrauH. 

Bkktiiaplt, Ls rfiorgaolastion du Jirdin d’Esstii do Hasuna. [Tbs reorgani- 
zation of the Experimental Garden at Hamms.) Rev. Hortie. 91 ; 292-291. Fig. 9i^S. June, 
1919.— The experimental garden established in 1832, was later (1867) taken over by the Algerian 
Company with the three-fold view of making it a public park, a garden for scientific investi- 
gations, ami a center for the introduction of exotics os well as for the propagation and distri- 
bution of indigenous plants. In 1913 the government agam took possession of it and has 
declared its intention of maintaining it for these same purposes. Much has already been 
<ione in the way of removing the Garden from the state of neglect into which it had fallen, and 
it is confidently expected that it will soon assume high rank as a laboratory for various phyto- 
logical investigations. — £■. J. Krau$. 

1796. Blot, F. Corbellles de chrysanthdmes. [Beds of chiyBtntbemuxns.] Rev. Hortic. 
91:355-356. Fig. 109. Oct., 1919.— Thechrysanthemum ispreSmineot among autumn flowers. 
Many types, forms and colors are available. Cutting prepared during the early part of March 
or the early part of April, or even the end of April for the varieties to be used as borders, should 
be cut back several times during the summer in order to secure stocky, bushy plants. Some 
of the single flowered varieties are especially desirable as budding plants. A classified list 
of more than forty varieties is given.— B. J. Kraus. 

1797. Bois, D. La rose ‘*Los Angeles.** [The rose, "Los Angeles.*'] Rev. Hortic. 91: 
296. I pi. (rolored). June, 1919.— Tbts rose, exhibited by Howard and SyiTH of Ixn Angeles, 
California, at Bagatelle, where it received a gold medal, is the result of a cross between Lyon 
Rose (Pemetiana) and Madame Segond-Weber (hybrid tea). It much resembles the former 
in bud, flower, and color, and is said to be more hardy, more fioriferous and less subject to 
fungous diseases.— £. J, Kraus. 

1796. Bontraqer, W. E. What shade and ornamental trees shall we plant? MontUy 
Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. 5: 3&'4t. S pi. 1920. — A discussion is given of the relative merits 
of types most suitable for lawn and shade planting, including those which will survive unfav- 
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«>nbi6 eonditionj oocAsionod by gM, smoke And rostrieted Areas, also with reference to dii« 
tinctly onnftiieatal species. Directions for the care and planting of young trees are otiilined. 
—ft. C. Thomiu. 

1790. Bnonis, Ian. Seedling daffodils selected to grow on at Brodle Castie* Jour. Rot 
H ortic. Soc. 4S: IIS-ISS. 1019. 

1800. Bbooi8» a. J. Work la the gardens and observations on plants. Report on the 

Agricultural Department, St. Lucia, 1917-18: 1-^. {Imp. Dept. Agrie,, Barbados.) 191R.— 
Coatains a list of economic and ornamental plants introduced. Notes are also given on 
several plants which are under trial. These incbide: hybrid hibisci, dracaenas, ixoras, 
bougainvilleas, Siotrtcnia maAo^nt,.^. maerophyUa, Corum copltcum and tnuliVus. 

—J. S. Dmh. 

1801. Busnhau, Stewart H. Commercial fern gathering. Amer. Fcm Juur. 9: 8SH3. 

1919. — The author gives accounts of the conunorcial gathering of fema, especially the shield 
fern, in Vermont. It seems that the ferns are bearing up under the strain of annual pickings, 
but it is hoped that some one with the opportunity will make accurate obsiTvations of the 
real effect of commercial picking. — F. C. Andmon. 

1802. Clute, WiLLAKD N. An unknown honeysuckle. Amer. Hot 26: 17. Ftp./. 1020. 
—The plant sent out by the Foreign Seed and Plant Introtluclion Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry as No. 39697 from Nanking, China, collected by Johei'ii H.ttL4.iR has flow- 
ered at Joliet, but the Division was unable to supply the name. [This plant has sioru been 
named Lonicera Maackii var. podorarpa by Dr. O. 8. S.\r<jbnt.1— H'. N. Clutt. 

1803. Clute, Willard N. {Editorial. ] Amer. Hot. 26: 34. BL'O.- -Attention called to 
Tsriatioos of commercial importance or of unusual interest in the wrilcr’s grounds. Rod- 
leaved peaches, red fonosof RMeckia hirta, a Podophyllum with multiple fruits, single-leaved 
locust, and various giant races mentione'l.— IF. N. Clule. 

1804. Co.sstaS'tin, L. L'Eplpbora de Pobeguln de Pinet (Eplpbors Poheguinl). Rev. 
Hortic. 91: 3^i-399. / pi. (colored). Dec., 1919.— This species is an introduction from the 
Nenkan plateau, French Guinea. The plants arc small, entirely epiphytic, and should be 
kept at a temperature of 18** to throughout the year. In its native habitat it blooms in 
February or March, but certain plants which were brought into the greenhouses showed a pro- 
gressive modification of the time of flowering m follows: June 14, 1910; September 31, 1912, 
and October 15, 1913.-— ft. J. Kraus. 

1805. Crawford, Mrs. Wm. My e:q>erlsace with the peony. Flower Grower 7: 24-2.5. 
1020. — Observations on the cultivation and propagation of the peony.— IP. N. Clut*. 

1800. Cttmminos, Alex., Jr. Htrdy roses for the garden. Gnnl. C'hron. Amer. 24: 136. 

1920. — Methods of cultivating and pruning described. [See also next following Kntry, 1907.| 
—IF. W. Chile. 


1807. Cummings, Alex., Jr. Hardy roses for the garden. Gsrd. Chroo. Amer. 24: 94- 
96. 1920. — Garden roses considered as tea roses, hybrid teas, dwarf polyantha or baby ram- 
blers, and pernetians. A list of 14 new or comparatively new roses is given. (Bee also oeat 
preceding Entry, 1806.1 — IF. N. Clutc. 

1808. Cushman, L. B. Aegopodia podagrarta varlegata. Amer. Bot. 26: 13-14. 1920.— 
This plant identified as a familiar form with variegsted leaves in old gardens.- IF. N. Clut*. 

1809. Daveau, J. FlcotSittssareassetF. erfobotryoldesEiuitbetBoocb^. Rev. Hortic. 
91: 389. Dec., 1919.— In 1840 A. P. ob CA.NnoLLB described Ficus Saunsureana, basing bis 
description upon a specimen then known as a Cahelodendron, growing in the greenhouses of 
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Til. DC Saukhure, at Geneva. Later, in l&4d, Kontb and BouchA described Ficus mo6o(rv. 
indee. The descriptions of these two species are almost identical except that in the former 
species the petiole is said to be hirsute, in the latter, glabrous. In the Botanic Garden at 
.Montpellier is a tree, also listed under the name of Qalaciodendron, but m reality it is a Ficug 
and corresponds to the descriptions of both of the foregoing species, since the petioles are 
at finit hirsute, hut gradually become more nearly glabrous, and finally completely so the 
seconrl year. It is practically certain that the two species are synonymous and therefore the 
name assigned by oi: C.a.ndolle should be retained. The tree is a beautiful one and should 
find a jdacc among collections of exoties. — E. J. Krom. 

ISIO. Denis, F. Quelquet iris oouTeauz. (Some new irises.) Rev. Hortic. PI: 302. 

1010.— A number of new varieties have been obtained during the past several years by 
hybridising various species or by crossing forms which in themselves are hybrids. The va- 
riety John Wister is a valuable hybrid between /. aurea and J. juivala. The latter, Heelf a 
liybrid between 1. Jalva and /. hezagona Lamancei, is intermediate in flower color and is seif 
fertile. Hybrids somewhat lacking in vigor been obtained between /. and 

/. lecturum, and between I. Edina and /. tectoruW The floral characters of the seedlings are 
intermediate (or the moat part. Jt is possible, also, to secure plants by hybridizing }. tic- 
luruM, and /. jtallida dalmatiea, but no seeds arc BC(*urc<l when the former is crossed with 
any variety from the groups gcrmanica ncgUcta, amuena. The name Irist fiUfoUa is applied 
to two distinct forms. The one commonly listed in floral catalogues is really an early flower- 
ing vigorous form of Xiphium. The other is the true I. filijolia Bvissier, and it is found but 
rarely in various collections. The two species /. Xiphium and /. filifolia have been success- 
fully hybridised— the resultant seedlings are intermediate In the color of the flower and the 
length of the tube.— £. J. Krann. 

1811. HiBsetiT, Karl. Eplphytische Kskteen Im Zlmmergartsn (Epiphytic cacti In vb* 
dow gardens.) Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 74-80. 1019.— A popular account is given of 
.species suitable fur window gardens and hints as to successful culture.—A. S. Jlitchcock. 

1812. Jackhos, T. P. Plant Importations. Report on the Agricultural Department, 
.Vntigua, 1917-18, 4 5. (Imp. Dept. Agric., Barbados, 1919,)— Interesting notes are given on 
trials with certain new plants at the Botanic Station, Antigua, notably the "Guada" bean 
(gourd), TriehoxauihcK anguina, useful as a vegetable, and several grasses. — J. S, Dash. 

1SI3. Jacob, J. Freeslas and LachenahUs. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 4S: 29-'38. 1919.— 
'rhese two plants were introduced into KngUnd from South Africa more than a hundred 
yearn ago and have recently been the object of renewed interest. Discussions of cultural 
methods are given and a list of varieties to which awards have been given by the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, —y. A‘. Skmr. 

1814. Jarmillo, P. j., and F. J. CmrTENDKN. On double stocks. Jour. Roy. Hortic. 
Soc. 44 : 74-82. Fig. H, SS. 1919.— Selecting the most vigorous seedlings gave a higher per- 
centage of double stocks than were secured from selection of medium and weak seedlingi. 
Such selection appears to have practical value in securing a high percentage of double flower- 
ing plants.— y. K. Shaw. 

1S15. Jahandiez, E. Mesembryanthemvim a formes Stranges. [Hesembryantbemums of 
unusual form.] Rev. Hortic. 91: 372-374. Fig. tIS-llS. Nov., 1919.— Many species of this 
genus are especi.ally unsuitable for growing in the open air in the more southern regions, 
where they are able to accommodate themselves to conditions of dryness, poor soil and salt 
air, It is possible to make excellent borders by using several species of varying height and 
flower color which ranges from violet to red, orange-red, and yellow. .V. acinaciforiM L., 
having broad violet flowers and M. eduie L. which has large white or yellow flowers have be- 
come naturalized in southern France. .W. BtAusii Hook. fil. from South Africa is one of the 
more striking species because of the close resemblance of its leaves to pebbles. Two related 
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fpeeka M. ttmulond Marbth and U. te«hVulalum JaJ^q. which haa whit«, glaucous laavca, an 
equally renaar ka ble. M. pitudotruncairUum Berger, haa ha leaves reduced to flattened balls, 
while those of Af. concinnum N. E. Brown, from Damaraland, are covered with small, white 
tubercles. The leaves of M. itt^nnum are marketl w'ith white and are bordered with long 
bain, whereas those of M. /e/inum Haw are denticulate. M. tyiV>ratum Ait. resembles a very 
large finger, and M. Bcrklyi N. E. Brown is eaten by animaU because of the large leaves 
which are filled with a watery sap. There are throe native European Bi>eciQ8, .V. onfrulo/um 
Thunb., if. eordt/oltum L. and M. crysiatlinum, the leaves from all of which may be used in 
the same way as ia spinach. — E. J. Krau$. 

ISlfl. Laktss, Adblaide. El alamo. {The plpnl tree.) Revist. Agrie. Com. y Trid>. 2: 
612'fll3. S fig. 1919.— It is pointed out that the pipal tree (A’lVus rch'piosa) ia undeairable for 
common planting in parka and along roads. Ita roots injure cement work, the leaves 
fait continuously, the fruits fall in quantities, and the trees are favorite retreats of birds. 
Other trees are mentioned which are preferred.— f*. Jl/. Blodgett. 

1817. Manrin, G. Support rotatif po«r plantes d’appsrtement. [A rotary support for 
hottse plants.] Rev. Hortic. 331. Fig. Wi-lOS. .\ugust, 1919.— A brief description and 
working drawings are given.—/?. J. Kraun. 

ISIS. MAniK-VicToatN, Er. dks E. C. Le "Micrtmpelia loUta." “Bae Plante lance- 
torplUes.'* [Mtcraitq>eUs lobata (Mkhi.) Greene.] NaturaliBte('ftnadien46[ ITi-UI. Feb., 
{920.— A graphic popular sketch of an interesting cucurbitaccous plant used for veranda 
ilccoration, found growing native in fertile soil along water courses in soulhem Canada.— 
A. H. Mm Kay. 

1819. Meyer, Rtrn. Kulturregcln aus alter Zelt. ICulture rules of ancient times.) Mon- 
atsschi'. Kakteenkunde 29; 37-41. 1919 — In this chapter, which is a ronlinualion from the 
volume for 1917, page 120, are discussed the choice, packing, and shipping of cactus speci- 
mens— A. *8, Ilileheock. 

1820. Millard, Albert, natural effects In landscape work. (Jard. ( hron, Amcr, 24: 
103. 1920.— Numerous plants named for use in the natural style of planting.— H . AT. Htdr. 

1821. Morel, F. Le clematis montana et ses dftrivii. [Clematis montana and Its derlva- 
rives.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 358-300. Fig. IKf. 1919. '-The hybrid offspring of V. montana 
grandifiora and C. mnnfmia ruhena were intermediate in color of flower, and generally more 
vigorous than the red form. When the former species waa crossed with ('. nfwm, individuals 
were Mcured which both preceded and foIlowe<l the parent varieties in period of flowering, 
and poaacssed flowers which were larger than those of repenx and of greater conHistency thwi 
those of grandifiora. By careful selection, it waa i)OMible to interhyliridist? some of tht 
latest appearing flowers of ('. repent with some of the earliest flowers produced during the 
second period of bloom of C. monlanarubent. From these crosses plants of unusual vigor an< 
substance, bearing flowers of large siie, good form and of various shades of rose or with red 
pcncilings, were secured. A succession of blossoms rosy be secured by growing the following 
varieties’ April— C. moafana mbeng] May— C. montatia grandifiora, then C. repenU-montana 

with variously colored flowers, and finally C. ref^yUemontana grandifiora with white 
flowers; June-C'. repens; July and August-C. montana mheng and Tepr.nU.<nmiana rubrng 
commence at this time a second period of flowering which may be prolonged into September 
and October. It may be possible to select a free-flowering, evcrblooimng race from among 
the individuals disposed to flower more than a single time during the year.-^. J. Kraug. 

1822. Mottet, S. Les leucanthimes. IThe leucanthemuma.l Rev. Hortic. 91 : 312^13. 
1 pi July, 1919.— It seems roost probable that L. iMutlrc Brut, and L. maximum V. C. b^e 
contributed principally in the development of the Urge-flowered marguerites or Shasta 
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though it U probable that severa! other species have been eon^raed also. Although 
thMe Urge flowered forma were flrai introduced into Europe from America in 1902 or 1908, 
little is known definitely coneeraing their origin. The “Shasta Daisy" of Lctber Bit&bakx 
is thought to have been derived by a vigortwa selection from the seedlings of ChrysonUemunt 
Uueanlhf^mum crossed with an American species; this progeny in turn having been crossed 
with C. nipponicum, a Japanese species. Whatever may have been the origin of the various 
large flowered forms, it is certain that great variation now eixsts, and they are among the most 
generally useful decorative plants. — E. J. Kraim. 

1823. Mottst, S. Paedsrla tomentoss. Rev. Hortie. 91:296-300. Fig.OS. June, 1919. 
—This species was first introduced into Europe from China in 1806, and again in 1907, through 
seeds collected by £. H. Wiioov for the Arnold Arboretum. It is recommended as a suitable 
covering for walls and trellises. A description and synonymy are given.— K. Kram. 

IS24. Mottct, S. tJo rhododendron h fleura jsunes. (R. campylocarpum.) [A yellow 
flowered rhododendron.) Rev. Ilortic. 91; 326^-229. / pi. August, 1919. — This speciee was 
collected by Hooker in Himalaya and introdueod into England in 1856. Though it has been 
overlooked for a long time, there is little doubt that it is really a desirable, hardy form with 
persistent foliage and clear yellow flowers. It should serve, also, as valuable material for 
crossing with other forms. A detailed description of the species is given. Another yellow 
flowered species Hhododtndrou luUicen* Franch, U mentioned as having been recently intro- 
duced from China by Wilson.— E. /. Kram. 

182.5. Mottct, S. Nouveaux oelllets remontants gnndiflores. [New Urge flowers, ever- 
blooming carnations.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 360-361. / pt. (rolored). Oct., 1919.— Attention is 
directed to seven varieties of carnations which represent the progress made in the last several 
years in breeding for flowers of large sire and special colors. Although perpetual bloominf; 
carnations have been known since about 1845, it was not until near the end of the last century 
that the Urge flowered forms appeared, several varieties having been exhibited in 1900. New 
varieties have been introduced with considerable rapidity since that time. Most of these 
varieties may be placed in one of five or six type cln.s8es, each of which possesses distinctive 
characters of stem, foliage and flower. Intercrossing between the classes has been frequent, 
however, so that as a result several of the various types may be represented among any par- 
ticular lot of seedlings.— J. Kraut. 

1826. MortET, 8. Un nouveau chamaecyperls (Ch. formosensls). [A new chamaecyparls.l 
Rev. Hortic. 91: 342-344. Fig. 106. Sept., 1919. — The two Japanese species, Ck. o6bM'i 
Sieb. and Zucc. and Ch. piHfera Sieb. and Zucc., together with Ch. sphaeroidea Spach have 
produced many varieties commonly known under the name Retinoapora. Two other forms 
are known from North America, namely Ch. nulkacnsit Spach. and Ch. Lawsonia, Parlat. 
EUch of these has given rise to several varieties. To this list of species should be added Cft. 
formosensis Matsum. which, on the bland of Formosa, is said to attain a great site, one speci- 
men having measured 22 meters in circumference at the base. The species was described by 
Matsumura in the Botanical Magaiine for 1901. Seeds were introduced into England in 1911. 
It is highly recommended as a decorative tree, since the branches are as light and graceful 
as certain ferns, and they assume an attractive, bronse tint at the beginning of winter. Young 
trees are not entirely hardy in the vicinity of Verri^res, though thb defect may be overcome 
when the trees have grown older. The species may be propagated by grafting or from seeds. 
— J?. ATraus. 

1S27. Mottbt, S. Dlgitale hybrids de Lntz, [The Lutz dlgitills hybrid.] Rev. Hortic. 
91 : 396-397. Dec. , 1919.— From e^s of an apparently spontaneous hybrid between Digital\» 
purpwreo and D. lubu, the following types of plants were obtained : (1) Flowers clear chamois, 
spotted, foliage very downy. (2) Flowers purple, stems brown, and foliage smooth. (3) 
Flowers yellow-white, spotted.— Seeds were secured from plants of the first two types. From 
the first, five plants were obtained, three of which produced purple flowers and two chamois 
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powers. From the second, 37 plants were obtained, but only five of them wtn wfficicntly 
iinrdy to blo<»t; all bore chamois, spotted fiowere. One of the plants of the latter type was 
then chosen for seed production, but was not isolated, though the plants which produced 
purple flowers were destroyed. From this plant 300 individuals were Becure<l. Of these, IS 
produced purple flowers, the remainder yellow flowers. A few of the plants were weak. The 
ttfiety probably will prove to be of value as an ornamental. Another hybrid between Oiffi- 
latit purpurea and D. ambiffua is more or leas sterile and can not be propagated with sufficient 
ease to make it of horticultural importance.—.^. J. h'rauA. 

182S. Pbbez, G. V. VltaUt6 des rtclnes de Bougalnrillsa. [Vitality of the roots of Bou- 
{SlnvUleis.l Rev. Hortic. 91: 3S0. Nov., 1919.— Cuttings of this plant, put out in Ifllfl, 
although they have not produced roots, arc still alive and have not decayed. Small pieces 
of roots which were split lengthwise are also well preserved. Ordinary cuttings of conifers 
are preserved an equally long time in the open air, those of Junip^rus Oi-drus may not start 
roots for more than a year after they arc planted out.—R. J. Kraux. 

1829. PiXELLB, A. Roblnla Kelseyl Hort Rev. Hortic. 91: 330. Fig. Wi. 1019. 

—It is still uncertain whether this form Is a true species of a hybrid between H. ki»pid(t an«l 
R. pssvdoacocta. It is a shrub or small tree and bears a superficial reacroblance to both forms. 
The flowers are pink and appear earlier in the season than those nf cither of the species men' 
tioned. It is said to have arisen spontaneously in the nursery of a Mn. Kklsst, of Boston, 
frmn seeds secured in the southern Alleghany Mountains. It is readily propagated by grafting 
on R. peeudoacacia, but it is unknown whether it will reproduce true to type from seed.-- 
K. J. Krauf, 

1830. Pole-Evans, I. B. Our aloes. Their history, dlstrlbutlOD and cultivation. Jour. 
Bot. Soc. South Africa 5: 11-16. Ft. t-$. I9l0.--Aloe rockeries and gardens are becoming 
fashionable in South Africa as they did in Holland and Britain at the beginning and in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. There are many aloes of reputed South African origin 
which have been under cultivation in Holland and England for at least one or two centuries, 
but which today are unknown in South Africa. The first to be rultivatml in Euro|>ean gar- 
dens was A. sxiceotrintt Lam.— E. P. Phillips. 

1S:U. Quehl, L. Auawthl der Arten zu elner Slelnen Kakteensammlung. [Choice of 
species for a small cactus collection.] Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 1919. 

1832 Raoiomehi, Attiuo. Un bel problems per ! biologl: Sulla comparsa dell'odore 
nei fiore delle "‘Rossellne dl Firenze” (Ranunculus aslsticus var.). lA good problem for biolo- 
gists : on the appearance of odor In the flowers of tho Florentine ‘‘rosseline'' (Ranunculut ail- 
sticus).] Bull. R. Soc, Toscana Orticult. 44 : 87-W. 1919.— He reports an experience with 
RcmuTic\Uu 9 atiatieWj that had a marked rose odor not characteristic of tho variety. Hcetl- 
lings resulting from selfing the flowers of this plant showed this odor to a reduced extent. 
The strain had been grown on the same land since 1844 producing both vcgclativcly and as 
seedlings. He thinks that there was no chance for the odor to have been introduced by 
crossing with another variety, and that it is the reappearance of an ancestral character.— 
IF. H. Chandler. 

1833. Riccobono, Vincenzo. La piima florltura In Europa del PUocereus Dautwltzil Fr. 
A, Haage. (The first flowering In Europe of IHlocereus dautwltzil Fr. A. Haage.] Bull. R. 
Soc. Toscana Orticultura 44: 94-96. 1919.— Description of Pilocereue dautwitzii, introduced 
into Italy from northern Peru. Observations on Us behavior.— IF. //. Chandler. 

1834. Rinqblmann, M. Mars gamU de Uerre- (Ivy-covered walU.) Rev. Hortic. 91: 
363, Ftp. ///. Oct., 1919,— It is believed by many that climbing plants, especially English 
ivy, arc destructive to the walls upon which they grow. As a matter of fact, if young plants 
nf English ivy are originally planted about U or2 feet from the base of the wall, when they 
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have grown and eovered it the overUppisg leaves wjU tend to shed water and also aid ia keep- 
ing out the cold. The clinging rootlets, stem and branches of this vine aid in holding together 
the pieces of which the wall is constructed, rather than forcing them apart. Many other Tince, 
however, which lose their leaves in winter, actually do tend to hold moisture a^inst the wall 
that supports them.— J. Kraiu. 

(h:;*). Hhcward, T. The draceoas. C«ard. Chron. Amer. 23: 61. 1 Jig. 1920. 

Smith, Authok. Twelve most desirable throbs (or gardens. Gard. Chron. Amer. 

24: 141. 1920. 

1H37. Smith, Abthuk. A lesson on seed sowing and germination. Gard. Chron. Amer. 

24: lOft-110. 1920. 

1838. Sturtkvan't, Robkht Swav. The garden plus irises. Gard. Chron. Amer. 24: 
97 96. Fig. £. 1920.— .Mention of varioun named varieties for garden planting. — W. N. Cluk. 

Van dicn Hkkde, A. Uoe superbe plants snnnelle. [A superb annnsl plant.] Rev. 
Hortic. 91: 393. Dec., 1019.-— .s’a///ipfoss<.<i xinuiUn Ruis and Pavon, also known as S. r(ra* 
minta Hooker, .S', ntro^urpurat: Graham, .S. picta Sweet, .S', /iarclapano Sweet, S. Aj/bnda Hort. 
and .S. variaifilin Hort., is a native of Chili and was introduced into Europe about 1830. Sev- 
eral other ('hiliun species, S. Juha, .S'. S. intermedia, and S, linearii were also 

introduced at about the same {K-riod, hut these, together with S. rtnuola coecinea and S. tiro* 
minen ^riita have disappeared from cultivation, so that at the present time S. rinuolo and Hs 
4iwarf variety alone persist. The plants are readily grown out of doors and the 6owera poeaesi 
a wi<le range of hannoniou.^ colors.--^’. J. Kraw. 

1840. Von t>vr:s, P. W. Perpetuating our native flora. Amer. Bot. 26; 2+-27. 1910.— 
I'lie gnrat iuilividual diffcronccs that exist in the botanical species are pointed out and the 
proposal made tliat the best of these should be selected and propagated. The writer is a nur- 
seryman and will undertake to grow variations that may be called to his attention.— IV. ft. 

CluU. 

1841. Vurwkkk, W. Beltrig zur Kultur der Asclepladaceae-Gattungen Trlcbocanlon usd 
Hoodla. [Contribution to the cultuie of the asclepiad genera Trichocaulon and Hoodla.) Mon- 

utsschr. Kakteenkimde 29: 41. 1919.— This includes remarks upon the cultivation of T. 
ki fhnnrixhujH'tutc and ll. ('urrori. — A. 8’. llilrhctKk. 

1842. Wrinoakt, W. Aussaal von Cereus formosus S.>D. [Seed of Cereus fonsostts.) 
Monatsschr. Kakteenkunde 29: 105. 1919. — Seed of C. Jormosia obtained by Haaue and 
S<’ iiii|iDT from Los Angeles gave four forms: C. Jormofus monetruosut, C. varialyilis Pf. (C. 
Pifahaya DC.), C. fonnosu*, C. o5/iww,~.4. S. Hitchcock. 

1843. Whitten, Jamrs. The public jmrks of Glasgow. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 45: 
39 55. 1919. 

1814. WiLUAMS, W. L. The beet sugar Industry. Jour. Dept. Agrie. Victoria 17: 722- 
730. 1919. Ibid. 17: 15-24, 65-74. 1920.— Sugar beet growing in Victoria is discussed.— 
J. J. Skinner. 

VEGETABLE CULTURE 

184.5. An'ontmous. Runner beans at Wlsley, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 95-100. 
1919. — Report ia made on sixty varieties of Phafteolus multijiorue, giving reoemmendations 
of the judging committee and a elassiheation and description of the varieties.— J. K. Shav. 

1846. Anonthous. Climbing French beans, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic, Soc. 44: 101-110- 
1919.— A report on seventy-nine climbing varieties of Phaseolue vulgaris with recommendations 
of the Vegetable Committee concerning their value. A classification with description of 
varieties ia given.—/. K. Shaic. 
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1847. Ahonthods. Veget»M« marrow* M 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 114- 
116. I819.-T«t» of fifty^KTon stock* of veitstahle marrows, at Wislcy, Kngland, an rc- 
portad, with the awards of the judges and brief diacripliona of the different varieties, - 
y. K, Shaw. 

1M8. ANONTJioua. Loeka tried at Wlsley, W17-J8. Jmir. Roy. Ilortir. Soc. 44: 111-11.-1. 
1919. Brief description of 31 varieties of leeks are given with brief notes on cultural inelbivtl 
tad the awards of the judging committee.— J. K. 

|g49. Anontmocb. Bnusals sprouts at Wtsley, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 4S: 125 
127. 1919.— Brief descriptions of W stocks of Brussels sprouts and the awards of the Fruit 
snd Vegetable Committee are given.— J. A'. aS'Jbiir. 

1850. ANorrmona. Carrots at WUley, 1918. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 45: 128-130. 19H). 
—Report ia made of the trial of 61 stocks of carrots together with a cIassi6cation, brief de* 
pgription and the awards of the Vegetable ('ommittec.—/. A'. Sh<nt. 

1851. Bun, H. L’eiploltatlon ratioaette des cressonnlires. [The rational utilisation of 
creas-bedsa] Rev. Hortic. 91: 313-316. Fig. 99. July, 1919.— The growing of cress is n 
profitable industry in the vicinity of large cities. The number of beds which n»ay be formed 
IS directly dependent upon the flow of water available; 70 to 7.S litres a minute will supply 
210 square meters as a maximum. Each bed shouhl not exceed 80 meters in length and shouhl 
he so arranged that there is a slow hut contimious flow of water llirougli it, the amount of 
such flow being regulated by an adjustable dam. New plantings arc estnl’lislied either by 
sowing the seeds or transplanting cuttings, which may be ptil («it at any season, though if 
this is done in August or September a gootl stan*! for the more valuable winter harvest will 
be secured. Successive plantings will furnish .a supply throughout tlie year. IVromposeif 
stable manure is an excellent fertiliser. It should be carefully applied when nt^vv licds are 
established and further application shouh! be made after escl: cutting. In winter it is advis* 
able completely to submerge the plants to protect them fnirn cold. Sneh inundation or 
ffprsying will aid in the controlling of insect |>es1s. It is possible to harvest a crop from the 
Ms within 3 months following the sowing of the seed, or within one month idler transplanting 
the cuttings. During the rapid growing season the heds rosy be cut over every 15 to 20 days, 
and during the winter every six or seven weeks. TIic shoots should he from 15 to 20 cm. in 
length before being cut, and care shouhl Ik* uae<l to avoid <liH(urhing the roots. 1'hough the 
beds would last for many seasons, better results arc securtMl by renewing them each year. Tho 
shoots, after being cut, are tied into tuinches weighing at least 275 grams each, and these 
are then packed into oval baskets holding from 15 to 29 <lozen hunches. In order to prevent 
yellowing a space is left in the center of the basket. From an area of 100 wjuare meters about 
300 dozen bunches may be harvested, which would yicM a gross return of 200 to 280 franca. — 
Fj. J. Kraus. 

1852. Fishlock, W. C. Sweet potatoes. Report on the .Agricultural Doimrtmoni, British 
Virgin Islands, 1918-19: 3-5. [Imp. Dept. Agric., Barhailos. 1919.]— RosulU of experiments 
with 31 varieties are recorded, with descriptions of each variety. Bourhon hemls tho list over 
a period of 8 years, with a yield of 7600 pounds i>cr acre. — J. S. Dash. 

1853. Levy, E. Bruce. Swede variety types and their perpetuations by pure seed. New 
Zealand Jour. Agric. 19 : 284-287. 1919.— A rough classification of Swede types (of turnips) 
has b^D drawn up. Three varieties, as listed by seedsmen, were tested and great variation 
was found. It is urged that more effort be exercised to select anri breed pure strains.— ,V. ./ . 
Oiddings. 

1854. Livventaal, A. The crop factory. Sci. Amcr. 122: .56.3, .582. / Jig. 1920.— An 
attempt to solve the problem — can gardening be made a 8tamljirdi»e<l industry, independent 
of the elements? By the novel equipment pictured, heat, moi.slure, light and other condi- 
tions are made constant and labor is reduced to a minimum.— Cftas. H. Otin. 
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ISM. MitmiBsiii, A. Dt qnclqiie* idMf ni k selection dee Ufaiet. (Sane Ideee ee 
the selection of Tefetsbles.j Rev. Hortic. 91; 300-308. June, 1010. — ^lliis k s discosnou 
of the ideee of rerietioft in generel irith specific ampbseie on the necessitj for recogniefi^ 
pure lines, ee defined by JoueN.vse.'i, es the real bseis for selection in crop improvement.-- 
E. J. Krau^. 

IK5<1. Roobu, Stanlbt S. Methods for msrketljsf vefetablet la CiUfomlt. Ctlifonii 
Agric. Exp. Sta. Circ. 217: 1-19. 1920.— A survey of the probable causes for success or faflur* 

in the production and marketing of vegetables in Califomta. — A. R. C. Htuu. 

1^^7. Stokbs, Frbd. The food value of vegetables. Jour. Roy. Hortic. Soc. 44: 21-30. 
1919. — The author has devised a formula for calculating the ''economic value" gf a en^. 
This formula applies, however, only when the produce is not sold for proht.— 

Caloric value X yield in pounds per rod _ 

— — ma Cccononiic value 

Cost of crop in nhillingB X Number of weeks the ground is occupied 

According to the formula the econcunic value of potatoes is 60.5, carrots 31.6, kidney bea^ 
(dry) 28, peas (shelled) 18, parsnips 15.5, onions 4.3, and eabbage 3.— The various vegetables 
may not only be valual>le because of the amount of proteid, carbohydrate, fat and salte they 
contain, but also because they yield bulk and furnish the indispensable vitamtnes. Especially 
valuable are the green vegetables like spinach, eabbage, celery, etc., which give the body tbe 
necessary salts and vitamincs and also add the necessary bulk to the diet. The bulbs, espe- 
cially the onion an<( leek “are remarkable for their beneficial action upon inflamed mueui 
membrane and for their germicidal powers." The onion is valuable for its salts and essential 
oil and no doubt eontains “a potent vitamine as well." Roots are of value chiefly because 
of their salts and carbohydrates and the legumes because of their richness in protein and 
carbohydrates.—//. A* Janet. 

1858. Sutton, Arthur W. How amatenis may secure three successive crops of vegetables 
In twelve months without the aid of glass houses or of beat. Jour. Roy. Hortic. 8oc. 44: 

13-20. 1019. 

1859. WocLABY, C. Sweet potato culture in Arkansas. Arkansas Agric. Ext. Giro. 90. 
to p., 10 fig. 1020.— A popular discussion on bedding, cultivating, digging, grading, storing 
and marketing the sweet potato. Directions are given for seed selection and the common 
varieties are briefly described. —JoAn A. EUioit. 

18G0. WooLSBY, 0. The home vegetable garden In Arkansas. Arkansas Agric. Ext. Circ. 
89. St p., 9 fig. 1920. — popular presentation of gardening methods suited to the con- 
ditions of the state, giving dates of planting, culture and rotation of garden crops.— John A. 
Elliott. 

1861. ZiwvBRLGY, K. H. Greenhouse tomato growing la Virginia. Virginia Truck Ex- 
periment Station Bull. 26. 25 p., t fig. 1919.— Methods of growing tomatoes in the green- 
houses under Virginia conditions are given. The seed for the winter crop is sown in August 
and the plants shifted to the beds in September. The seed for the spring crop is sown in 
November and the plants shifted in December. Discussions of varieties, soil treatment and 
the control of diseases are given.— T. C. Johnson. 


HORTICULTURE PRODUCTS 


1882. Aouila. IsiDORO. Notassobrelaelaboraclondeaceltedeollva. (Notes on the prsp' 
oration of olive oil.) La Informacion Agric. (Madrtdl 9: 318-322. 1919.— Lists defects occur- 
ring in olive oil and gives the causes and approved manner of avoiding them. Proper methods 
of obtaining high grade oils are discussed.— JoAn A. Stevenson. 

1863. Anonykous. A new vegetable ivory. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 346. 1930 .— Descrip- 
tive of a substance produced from the kernel of an edible fruit growing upon the palm, Bof’ 
aasus ethiapicum. — Chaa. H. Oiia, 
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18M. B*»o.on. WitooH D. of: Ch«u» A, Tta p^tton rf ..b- 

3rd^ tSziicm. ri, + «ip. John Witayuid Son., toe.: 
N,* York, 1919. 1.80.] Jour. Phye. Ctem. 21: 444. l»19.-See Dot. AbeU. 5, Entry 1100. 

1866. Bbsd*iiax», G,, «id Chb. ScHlTiuas. Clwt Hentelluneond Zueefflaentetniu 
Tr»nbe««ftton«rT.n (Pr^aon uid compoeiUon of pepe-inic. preMrT,. 
(100 Alit Hmor. ZeiUehr. Unterauch. Nahrunp- u. G«&uamitUl 3S: 16-24. 1010. 


1866. C ABbBS, P . La pnine d'ente at tea pnineaui d’A*wi : EipUutlon tdeotlflque da laur 
pripaimtlon at das moyans da las conaerrar tamporairement pour I’Buiapa at da (a^oa Inddflolta 
pour P«portatloii moadiala. (A scientific account of methods used In preparlnf *'pnaas of 
A*ea” for foreign and domestic consumption.! M^m. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux Vll, 2: 
219-232, 1918.— The preparation of the fruit conaiat* of two phases, (1) a cliemical phase 
during which it is subjected to temperatures of from 40“ 50"C. to facilitate the action of a 
^iuble ferment (oxydase) and (2) a physical phase during which the temperatures are in- 
creased to 75*“80“C. to produce desiccation. The author discusses various methods of pack* 
iug and ateriliiation.— /, W. DaiUy. 

1S67. Cbevost, C.p AND C. Lguarib. Plantes at produita filamentaox et taxtllea de ITn- 
dochine. (Fiber* and textlle-produclog plants of lndo-China.| Bull. Kcon. Indochino 22; 
813-837. PI. t. 1919.— See Bot. Absls. 5, Entry n >>. 


1868. Davis, R. A. Fruit and fruit products In South Africa. III. The canning, drying 
end preserving business. South African Jour. Indust. 2: 1138-114H. 1919. 

• 

IS69. Fernandez, 0., F. BusTAyRNTA. Bstudio anallUco de loa iceltei de ollva aipan* 
oles. [Analytleal study of the Spanish olive oils.) Rev. R. Aead. Cienc. Kxactaa, Fiaeoas y 
Nat. (Madridl 17 : 281-286. 1919. 

1870. Hartmann, Wilhelm, tlber Gtrrersuefae mlt Zuckerrflben. [Fermentation ex* 
periments with sugar beets,] Zcitschr. Untersueb. Nahrungs- u. Genussmiltel 2S; 387-290. 
1919. 


1871. Laborde, J. Recherches sur le vieilUssement du vln. [Aging of wine.] M6m. Soc. 
Sei. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII, 2: 37-75. Tablw 1-15. 1918. 

1872. Macs, F., and M. Fuchsbr. Die Zusammensetzung der Moite das Jahmi 1918 
in Baden. [Musts of 1918 in Baden. | Zeitschr.Untcrsuch. Nahrungs- u. Genuumitte! 38: 93 
99. 1919. 

1873. Maxwell, Harold L., and Niciiolar Knioht. The oil la cherry pits. Proc. 
Iowa Acad. Sci. 25 : 451-155. 1930.— Oil was extracted from seeds of "the common cherry 
Prunus errafua” [doubtless P. cer<Mu*J. It was found to bo essentially the same as almond 
oil, having a saponification equivalent of 276.8. — //. S. Conard. 

1874. Roettoen, Theodore. Zur Bestimmung der Mllcbslure im Welne. (DetarmlDa* 
tion of lactic acid In wines.] Zcitschr. Untersueb. Nahrungs- udenusamittel 38: 99-100. 1919. 

1875. Roth£a, and De Bon, F. Essay Industrlel de fabrication d'hullo d'amandes d'ab- 
rieota. Resultats analytlques des matiires premfires et des products obteous. lAn Industrial 
experiment In ngjntd to the manufacture of oJl from apricot seeds. Analytical results of the 
original material and of the products obtained.) Bull. fici. Pharm. 26: 505-614. / Jig.^ 1919. 
—As the title Indicates, a description of apricot kernels, of the process of obtaining the 
oil by expression together with the chemical and physical constants of the oil are given.— 
H. Bngelhardt. 
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1876. Stehn, J. Mofte det JaHtm 1918 mu dra Welnben|;ebrtt»n der llabe, des Gtaag, 

daf tmterhilb def Rlidncttief , det Rhelflgiiiet, dea RhdaSi Malxit nad dn Ithii.) 

(Hostfof 1918 of the Rhine Va11«7, atc.l Zeltschr. Untersuch. NahruDgs>u. GenueemitteldS; 
91 - 93 . 1919 . 

1877. Teria, Mat. Cattlnf the cocoeaat ceke. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1: 4(Mr407. 4 fig. 
and fronliipiece. 1920.— Coocenu the coeoenut tree, Cocoi nudfera, ite growth, produote 
end their preparation.— H. Oli». 


MORPHOLOGY. ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY OF VASCULAR 
PLANTS 

E. W. SiNMOTT, Editor 

1S7S. BANcaorr, WiLoia D. (Rov. of: Jaboer, F. M. Lectuet on the prlndidee of 
lynunetrj. i7ztd cm., riid-333 p. Elzevir Publiahing Co.; Amaterdam, 1917.] Jour. 
Phyi. Chem. 23: 516. 1919.— See i>t. Abets. 5, Entry 1451. 

tH71). Bbttr, M. WiHirRBD. Notes on the autoecology of certain plants of the Perldotlt 
Belt, Nelson: Part I. Stnictoreof tome plants (No. 2). Trans, and Proe. New Zealand Inst 

S1:I3(1*I56. i7 Jig. 1919. 

1880. Brbwstiir, A. A. Aerating roots or pneumatophores of mangrom (Arlcsnnla). 
Austral ian Nat. i : 136. 1920.— These plants have an aerating system strongly suggesting that 
of the cypress of the southern United States.— f. 0. Fryt. 

1881. RaKWSTtin, A. A. Oermlnatloa of choko seed. Australian Nat. 4: 121. 1920. 

1882. Bukwstrk, .1. A. Leaf of the grasstree (Xanthorrhoea). Australian Nat. 4 : 135. 
1920.— Paper deals with the loaf structure of this xcrophyte. The most striking feature^ 
are the abundance of scicrcncliyma, and the occurrence of numerous crystals in the cells of 
the epidermis. — T. C. Frye. 

ISKl. Bdckholz, Joh.v T. Embryo development and polyembryony in relation to the phy- 
togeny of conifers. Amor. Jour. Bot. 7: 125-145. 89 jig. 1920.— The author has here sum- 
marised all published work on the proerobryo and early embryo of conifers, in an endeavor to 
throw light on the ))hylogcny of this group by a comparative study of their embryogeny and 
in particular of the manner in which polyembryony oeciirs within them. Cleavage polycmbry- 
ony— the separation of the sygote into a number of smaller units which compete w’ith each 
other— is distinguished from simple polycmbrj’ony, which results from the fertilization nf 
several eggs. The phylogenetic values of theso two types of polyembiy'ony add of varicu.s 
other embryological characters arc discussed, and the affinities suggested by embryogeny among 
the 22 genera of conifers studied arc represented hy a diagram. The occurrence of cleavage 
polyembryony, together with the presence of an apical cell, of rosette embryos and rosette 
cells, and the direct organisation of embryo initials from the free nuclei of the proembryo arc 
regarded as primitivo features. On the other hand, a return to simple polyembryony, the 
presence of a proembryo that fills the entire egg with cells, an archcgonial complex and an 
embry ‘0 cap, together with the organis.ation of embryo initial.^ after walls form in the embrv'o, 
are regarded as specialised features characteristic of more recent types.— E. W. Sinnott. 

1884. BuscALioNi, L., and C. MuarATF.Lto. Studio anatomo-biologico sul Gen. Sau- 
rattlaWllld. [Anatomlcal-blologlca! studies on the genus Sauraula.) Malpighia 28 : 331-370. 
PI. S-iO. 1918.— This is the concluding part of a detailed anatomical study, the publication 
of which was begun in earlier numbers of the journal cited. — L. B'. Riddle. 
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188o. Chamberlain, Charles J. The liting cfctds and the phylosen; of seed plAnte. 
Amer. Jour. Bot. 7; lifr-lSS. PI. S. IDSO.— The position of the Jiving eycatJs in the evoluticm 
of the seed plAote is cooeidered. A general reseoiblanec is noteti Ivetween the living eyeada 
iu»d the BennettitaJea and Cycadofilicales. 'I'he last named gronp is undoubtedly the must 
primitive. The living cyoads are aodifTercnt from the Bennett itales that there U little like- 
lihood that the former have been deriveii from the latter. The origin of the living cycada 
ia quite unknown,— Living cycada are alao evidently not ancestral to any of the other great 
groups of seed plants, since they differ so radically from Cordaitales, tiinkgoalea, ConiferaJea, 
Goetales and Angiosperms. They are evidently a tcnniniil group on the roaiJ to extinction. 
The author brings forward evidence that it is the Coniferaleaand theOnetales, rat her I ban the 
cyead-Uke plants, to which we ahould look for ancestors of the Angiosperms.—)?. U'. .'?«ttaofI. 

1886. CoLUNS, Marjorie I. On the leaf-anatomy of Scaerola crtssifolla, with special 
reference to the epidermal secretion. Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43: 247 2.^0, D. 
fJ-M, 0 A?. 1918. — This plant, one of the Goodcniacoac, a xerophyte, with special adaption 
for sand dune existence (where it wilt survive burial by elongation and the production of sd- 
rentitious roots) was found to be charactertxod by the dcvelo\>meat of peltate glandular hairs 
which secrete yellow resin in great quantity. This activity was at a maximum in buds and 
young leaves and decreased in older leaves, where the resin dried, producing a lacquereti ap- 
pearance on the leaf surface. Mature leaves appeare<l succulent, the glands shrunken, hut 
active in tho region of the leaf base; the resin serving there to protect axillary buds. Other 
xerophilous adaptations noted were the secondary increase in the site of epidenna! cells, 
massive development o( palisade tissue and production of special xv;itcr storage cells . — Rluine 
(j«rry. 

1887. Fbucht, Otto. Zur Entstehuog des Htrfenwuchies der NidslhoUer. lOn the for- 
fflstlonof “harp-gtowth” Inconlfers.l Naturw. Zcitschr. Forst. u. Landw, 17: 137-130. 1010. 
—See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1320. 

1888. Fletcher, J. J., and C. T. Murhon. Od certain sboot-bearlng tumors of Eucalypts 
and Angophoras, and their modifying Influence on the growth habit of the plants. Proc. Linn- 
ean Soc. New South Wales 43 : 191*-233. PI. 4~i0. 1918 — The nodules and tumors produced in 
the axils of the cotyledons and early leaves of Kucalypts and Angophorss arc illustrated and 
discussed with reference to their occurrence, external chararlcrislics and development, 
These growths arc also noted in ten species of other genera. The fully developed tumors, 
though subject to much variation, arc said to be generally rharoclcriscd by the following 
stages: (1} Axillary shoot-hearing stem nodules; (2) Composite shoot bearing, stem-encirc- 
ling tumors; (3) Composite, vtom-encircUDg, shoot-bearing, root-incorporating (but not 
root-emitting) tumors. SeedlingB of ffhe non-Mallee or tree forms of Eucalypts, W'hcrc tumors 
usually persbt for a limited period only, and do not seriously interfere with growth were es}>e- 
cially studied. Six species, apparently exempt from tumors, were found. The Malice or 
shrubby forms of Eucalypts (where the tumors incorporate the water-storing roots, persist 
throughout the life of the plant and appear to cause stunting) and the Angophoras, were also 
examined. The tuiiors are considered attributable to parasitic soil organisms, which produce 
proliferation of the cambium, and not to insects. Related work in Australia and the United 
States is discussed . — Eloise Gerry. 

1889. Fyson, P. F. Note on the oecology of Spinifez squanosus L. Jour. Indian Bot. 1: 
19-24. 5 Jig. I919.--Thi8 plant and other strand-formation species arc not halophytes, but 
rather zerophytic psammophytes; they depend for their water supply on rain water and dew 
retained by the sand. Further, the air blown over these plants from the sea is always d.amp. 
—A. J. EaniM. 

1890. Gripfik, Gertrude J. Bordered pits in Douglu fir: a study of the position of the 
tonts in motuktidn and lowland specimens In relation to creosote penetration. Jour. Forestry 
17: 813-822. 1 Jig. 1919. —See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry i:j.’if4. 
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1S91. Hamilton, A. A. Boot iuelttioB Ut cjreodf. Australian Nat. 4: 134. 1920.— All 
cycadeaa genera produce root nodules primarily caused by infeeti<m with BatiUui rtuHri. 
colfl.—T. C. Frye. 

1892. Holloway, J. E. Studies In the New Zealand species of tiie genus Lycopodium: 
Airt in. The plasticity of the species. Trans, and Proc. New Zealand Inst. 51: 161-261. 
PI. ^!4, M- 1919.— Eleven species of Lycopodium occur in New Zealand. A c<Mnpara. 
tive study of these, character by chara<*ter, shows that there is a great range of variability 
in the plants, but at the same time a distinct interdependence of characters. The author 
concludes with a discussion of the relationships and phylogeny of the species of Lycopodium 
in the light of bis observations. — L. W . Riddle. 

1893. JiVANNA Rao, F. 8. The formation of leaf-bladders In Elchomla q>eclost Kunth 
(water hyacinth). Jour. Indian Bot. 1: 219-225. 5 fig. 1920. — Bladder formation near the 
base of the petiole is the result of high water content in the plant. All gradations are found 
from well develope<l bladders on plants growing in an abundant supply of fresh water, to blad- 
derless leaves on plants growing in pools that are drying up or in mud. An account of the 
structure of the bladder is given.— W7n/ieW thulgeon. 

1894. Kamhya[>, B. U. Abnormal n\unberof needles In the spouof Finns longlfolla. Jour. 
Indian Bot. 1: 115-119. 1919. — The number of leaves on spur shoots of mature trees is <|uitc 
constantly 3, but an examination of 190 4-year>oid nursery seedlings revealed 57 bearing ipurii 
with from 2 to 5 leaves. The number of leaves was 4 in 83.8 per cent of the abnormal shoot? 
from which the author concludes that "a 3-leaved spur has been derived from a spur with more 
leaves, and that pines with a small number of needles in their spun are more specialised than 
Mpocios with a larger number of needles.”— IKinJlcW Dudgeon. 

189.' Ke.s'uyrk, L. a. Dimorphic carpellats flower of Acalypha Indies L. Jour. Indian 
Bol. 1: 3 -7. tl fig. 1919.— The carpcllatc flowers on the lower branches of the inflorescenc? 
are trilocular; those at the tips of the staminate cymes are unilocular. In the latter there 
are no traces of other carpels.— A. J. Eamee. 


1890. Kirot, R. S., and J. S. Martin. A study of tbs fonnatlon and deTslquaeot of 
the flower buds of Jonathan and Grimes Golden In relation to different types (clover lod, bloc 
grass sod, covsr crop, and clean tillage) of soil management. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25: 265- 
290. Pf. 7. 1920.— Sec Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1750. 

1897. Manabcsi, A. Sulla blologla florals del pssco. 2 nota. {On the floral biology of 
the peach. 2nd note.] Stas. Sperim. Agrarie italiane 52: 42-67. 1919. — See Bot. Abets 5 
Entry 1757. 

1898. Maschb. M. Surlerfllederassise oourrlclers do pollen. {Tberflleoftbet^tum.; 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 1120-1122. 4 fig. 1919.— An account of the changes taking 
place in the cytoplasm of the tapetsl cells during maturation and spore formation of 
arborea L. At tetrad formation the cytoplasm contains numerous mitochondrial threads 
and granules, together with tannin con>uacules. The cells are usually multinucleate. In 
older stages the nuclei disappear, after fusing in pairs; the mitochondria also disappear. As 
the cytoplasm becomes vacuolate numerous deutoplasmic vesicles appear, as well as some 
starch.— F. B. IVnnn. 

1899. Metcalf, Woodbridqe. A precocious youngstei. Auer. Forestry 26: 15. I fii- 
1920.— A demonstration of the fact that coniferous cones are simply modified branches, the 
leaves of which are changed in shape to form the cone scales.— CAos. li. Olts. 

1900. Miller, Robert B. The wood of Machaeriom Whltfordli. Bull. Torrey Bof 
Club 47: 73-79. 8 fig. 1920.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 218. 
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1901. Pauiibl, L. H., AMD C. M. Kiko. The (etmiaattoa of t om o tnot ud chnibt ud 
tbeir jnvoJillo fonni. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25 : 292-340. Fig. 4S-J$0. 1920.'-8oe Bot. AbaU 
5 , Entiy 1380. 

1902. Polb-Evawh,^!. B., and K. Lansbell. Tlio woods of Sooth Africa. Notot oa tbo 
Cittda thliOo (Calctw tmaais). Jour. Dept. Agric. Union South Africa 1: 73-75. / do' 

m. 

1903. Rokcaouolo, M. Dotcriziooo aaatomlca o companta dsfU organi oplgol dl claqao 
sped* di AimoBB. (CompandTO aastomj of the aarial orgtfit of fin spoclos of Utmosa.] Mal> 
pifhia 2^: 435-457. 1919. 

190*. Sabnib, T. The phjsbloclcal anatomy of the planta of the Indian deooit. Jour. 
Indian Bot. 1 : 33-43, ISfiff. 1919.— The author has studied the structure of the leaf and stem 
of 166 species, 125 genera, and 50 onlers of xerophytie plants of the Indian desert. This is 
the introductory section of his paper and contains chiefly a discussion of the physical aspects 
of the desert, including tables of meteorological data. The anatomy of a few forms in the 
Menispermaceae and Capparidaccae is describe*! and illustrateii. Herbarium specimens were 
used, and were sectioned unembedded. (See alsi* Bot. Absts, Kiilry 771. 1—.*. J. Kamff. 

1905. ScBArrMBR, Johs H. The dioecious nature of boffslo'grass. Bull. Torrey Bot. 
Club, 47; llft-124. 1920, — The bufTalo-grass, Hulhtlis doffyfm'dcn [Nutt.) Raf., has been 
rariously considered, and even in our present manuals inconsistent statements arc made as 
to its dioecism. Field observations in Kansas and ex]>erimcntal results indicatu that the dioe> 
cious condition is the normal one, it being the only one found in the course of this invosti* 
gation. — P. A. .Wunr. 

1906. Sbibley, John, and C. A. Laubcht. The stems of climbing plants. Proc. Lio* 
nean 8oc. New South Wales 43: 600-009. PI. 00-66. lOIS.—Tlio results of the examination 
of 53 climbing plant stems are given. A grouping of the structures according to natural orders 
was found impossible, for similar characteristics were common to plants of many difTerent 
families, especially among dicotyledons. Therefore*, cliutaes were created am! arc discussed 
in some detail, illustrated, and type sfiecies indicate*!. Umicr Subclass I : Dicotyledones, are 
seven classes; (i) SormaUa, single cambium, wood and hast of each bundle lying along the 
same radius; (2) Chiasloxylon, single cambium, in young stems four rays of alternate wood 
and bast; (3) Aatroiylon, single cambium, bundles separated by stellate arrangement of 
iduriseriate rays; (4) Endophlaia, second bast occurring at inner margin of woo<i ring (bi- 
roUateral); (5) Exocycla, besides normal cambium, new cambium;— xoncs appear succes- 
sively eentrifugally; (6) Phtot'orycto, new bust zones are pro*lucc*d in centripetal order; (7) 
Polyeyela, oldest bundles in pith, then a normal zone of wood and bast, or alternating rings 
may be formed. Under Subclass II: Monocotyledooes, are two classes; (1) Tulyorcs, usual 
rind and scattered closed bundles; (2) Abnortnalen, differing from subclass (1) in one or other 
of the above characters. The authors conclude that these aimorraal stem structures in climb- 
ers assist the free flow of elaborated sap in the baai.—Elvise (hrry. 

liK>7, Shrbve, Forbkst. Proliferation in cacti. IRev. of: Joiismon, Duncan 8. The 
f<ult of Opontla fulglda; a study of perennatlonand proliferation In the fruits of certain Cacto- 

ceae. Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 269. PI. I918.|-Plant World 2: 182-183. 1910. 

1908. Steil, W. N. The distribution of the archegonia and the antheildia on the protballia 
of some faomosporotts leptosporanglato ferns. Trans. Amcr, Microsc. Soc. 38; 271 -273. ifig. 
1919. — In ordinary Polypodiaceae , the archegonia are formed on the so-called cushion directly 
back of the apical notch, and the antheridia on the posterior portion of the prolhallium; but 
'Q some species the antheridia are produced on the lobes and margins. Under favorable 
conditions of nutrition male prothallia became monoecious. In Osmundaccae the archegonia 
ire produced on the sides of the midrib from the notch to the posterior end where the anther- 
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idift are borne. A peculiar arrangement of tbe sex organa was found on the prothallia of 
Pterin erunformin Bum. var. Vietaria. On the prominent and highly developed euahion the 
arebegonia occupy only the highest portions while the antberidia are found on the lower parts 
from the notch to the posterior end. In some cultures a large number of prothallia produced 
antberidia only, on both surfaces, especially when the prothallia t|ere equally illuminated 
on both surfaces. In other cultures when the dishes were about half filled with sphagnuto 
and nutrient solution, several species were grown which produced both archegonia and an- 
theridia on both surfaces. It was observed that prothallia may be grown in weak li^t indef- 
initely, but under such conditions antberidia only are produced. When the light is suffieimtly 
strong, arebegonia will form with the continued growth of the prothallium, provided fertili- 
sation is prevented.— <9. li. Ennary. 

1009. ViaiiHAUHR, [— i Vlerbtlttertger Klee. (Foor-leaTed clover.) lllustrierte Landw, 
Zeitg. 39; STS-STt. 1919. — The formation of four or more leaflets is encouraged by 
conditions favoring luxuriant growth, li is to be regarded as a condition of robustness 
hypertrophy, or as a certain form of fasciation; and it diminishes the fruitfulness of the plant. 
Whether tho property of forming four leaflets U hereditary or not is not known.— /ohn 
Roberta. 

1010. VAcittiNo, HcRMANtf. UntersQchongen stir experlmentellen Anatomie und Path- 
ologle des PflauenkOrpers. II. Die Polarltit der Oewichse. [Experimental anatnay and 
pathology of the plant body. n. Polarity.) vi-^33S p,, JS pi., JIS JiQ. Tohingen, lOlfl.— Re- 
view by 0. vo.f KIirchneb) in: Zeitsebr. Pflansenkr. 29: 34^-249. 1919 (1920). 

1911. VON K(irchnbrI, 0.. (Rev. of: VOchtino, Hbrman.v. Untersnehongen zor ez- 
pertmentellen Anatomie und Pathobgie des PflanxenkSrpers. 11. Die Polarltit der Gewichse. 
(Experimental anatomy and pathology of the plant body. II. Polarity.) ri+333 p., It pi., ilS 
Jig. Tubingen, 1918.) Zeitschr. Fflanienkr. 29 : 242-249. 1919 (1920).— also next 

preceding Entry, 1910. 

1012. Wratherwax, Paol. The ancestry of maize— a reply to ciltlclam. Bull. Torrey 
Bot. Club. 46 : 275-278. 1919.— H. J. Keufton’s criticism of author’s paper of September, 
1918, on the evolution of maise make necessary a brief presentation of the present status of 
the question. Errors were made in the paper in question in confusing “bracts” with “pro- 
phylla” and in substituting “one-rowed” for “single-rowed”; these are to be corrected. The 
theories of the origin of maize by hybridization and of the ear by fasciation are discussed, 
and the importance of the use of comparative morphology in explaining the origin of Z(c, 
Euchiaetui and Trtpsocum from common ancestry is re-emphasised.— P. A. Munz. 

1913. WiELANo, G. It. Distribution and relationships of the cycadeolds. Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 7; 154-171. PI. 7, S Jig. 1920.— See Bot. AbsU. 5, Enry 1999. 

1914. WiLUST, Florence. The v^etitiTe organs of some perennial grasses. Proc. lows 

Acad. Scl 25: 841-307. Fig. J3/-/44. 1920. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF BRYOPHYTES 

.Alexander W. Evans, Editor 

1915. Alliin, C. E. Sex Inheritance in Sphaerocarpos. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 56: 
289-316. S7jig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4. Entry 486. 

1916. Andrews, A. Ls Roy. Dlcranowelsia crispula In the White Mountains. Rhodors 
21 : 207-208. 1919.— See Bot . Absta. 4, Entry 313. 

1917. Andrews, LeRot. Hymeztostomum In North America. I. Delimitation of the 
genua. Bryologist 23: 28-31. 1920.— Tbe author maintains that the mosses usually classifie4 
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oader Aslomum, f/|fm«noalomum, &nd ILeixtA are so cloMiy related that generic aeparation it 
onwarranted; that the revival of Xictoireuia ia wholly neotiicas; and that rafmpierum ahould 
not be included in Aitomum. The understanding of the genus has been further obscured by 
the inclusion of many unrelated tropical and south-temperate forms, as well as by careless 
identifications. The genus, as here delimited, corresponds with Lindberg’s A/ofJto, subgenus 
Hyntnotiomum] it may be naturally divided into the three Bubgenera Asrowum, ifuAynisao- 
and Wntia.—E. B. 

1918. Ariutage, Elkakora. On the habttau and frequencies of some Madein bryo- 
pbytes. Jour. Bicol, 6: 220-226. 1918.— See Bol. Abels. 4, Entry 274, 

1910. Dottin, Ch. Le ciqtitule du Marchaatls polymoiphs eipltqu psiA Lettgeb et set dis- 
c^Im« (The receptacle of Mafchintia polymorphs explained by Leitgeb and bit disciples. | 
Rev. Gdn. Bot. 32: S7-71. 1920. — A criticism and refutation of ihc interpretation of Lcitgeb 
who held that growing points in the angles between the original S fustsi tlmlli (rays) grew into 
additional archegonium-bearing thalli, which foldisl underneath aitd fused with the lower 
surface of the receptacle.— L. IV. Sharp. 

1920. Evans, Alkxandrb W. The North American species of Asterells. Cimtrib. U. S. 
Nation. Herb. 20:247-312. 1920. — In this revision of the North American B|>ecips of the liver- 
wort genus Aiterella Beauv. (including the Mexican and West Indian reprosentativei) IS 
Species are recognized and very fully described, and the following new species and names occur: 
.tsIereUd soccola (Wahl.) Evans, A. venoaa (Lchm. k Lind.) Evans, A. ruposo, A. rcltculola, 
and A. tenicolor. Five species described by Stephani from Mexico are referred to a list of 
doubtful species. The systematic treatment is prceedcil by u discussion of the nomenclature 
nf the genus, which is generally known in Euroi>c under the name Fimhnana, and by notes 
on iU morphological characters.— 5. F. Blok*. 

1921. Holzinges, Jouk M. Dr. Cerrens's Investigations and sterile mosses. Hryolo' 
gist 23: 27*^28. 1920.— Few hryologists, when determining sterile material, seem to use the 
keys given in the chapter upon Systematic Determinations in Correns's “Vermehrung der 
Laubmoose durch Brutorgane und SteckUnge.” Two examples of the usefulness of these 
keys are given. — E. B. Chamb«rlain. 

1922. Inobam, W. Mosses and hepatlcs of the magnesium limestone of West Yorkshire 
(coniinOed). Rev. Bryologiquc 41 : 77-82. 1914. 1 Issued in 1919.] — Sec Bot. Absls. 4, Entry 
340. 


1923. ScHACKE, M ARTHA A. A chioniosome difference between the sexes of Sphaerocarpos 
texanus. Science 49: 218-219. 1919. — See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 1034, 

1924. Watson, W. The bryophyles and lichens of fresh water. Jour. Kool. 7: 71-83. 

1919. — See Bot, Absts. 4, Entry 310. 

MORPHOLOGY AND TAXONOMY OF FUNGI, LICHENS, 
BACTERIA AND MYXOMYCETES 
H. M. Fitipat*ic», Eiilar 

1925. AKOJfTMOBs, Index to Amecicen mycologlcml lltonture. MycologU 12: 112-114. 

1920. 

1926. Bal, S. N., and H. P. Chaddhdbi. ConunentnUonei Mjcoloflcee. 7. A iliort 
•tndy of PUcaria repanda (Wahl.) Rehm on Botaeena Sabelllfor Linn. Jour. Dept. 8cL Cal- 
cutta Univ. 2: 35-36. 1 pi. 1930.— The authors record the occurrenoe of the fungus at Cal- 
cutta, and give a short description . — Winfield Dudgeon. 
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1927. Bal, S. N. ComiBMlAtloaM M^eolocieM. S. Vennicolarfai Jttrophft Spcf., oo 
JttroplM iateierriflu. Jour. Dept. Set. Calcutta Univ. 2: 31-32. / p/. 1920.— This ia a rec* 
ord of the occurrence of the fungua at Calcutta. A short description is pvat— IftnjCclil 
Dudgeon. 

\92^. BBAEDsuse, H. C. A new species of Amanita. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Scl. Soe. 34: 
I9A-199. FI. 5(hSl. 1919.— Amantfa mutabilit is described, growing on white sand along 
the coast (Davis Island, North Carolina). In a note by W. C. Coker the same species l« 
also reported in similar soil from Charleston, South Carolina.— IP. C. Coker. 

1929. DdROESEM, F., A.so Kauskiabr, C. Mosses and lichens collected in the fonner 
Danish West Indies. Dansk Bot. Ark. 2*: 18 pi. 1918. — See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry ISi. 

1930. Dose, S. R. Descriptions of foi^i In Bengsl. (Agaricaceae and Poljrporaceae.l 

Proc. Indian Assoc. Cultivation ScL 4: 109-114. PI. l-II. 1918.— Tbe following species^ 
collected near Calcutta, Ilooghly, and neighboring places, are described, and with the ei- 
reption of the firat are hgured: Schizophyllum commune, Lenlinue praerigidue, eoeepitozm, 
L. irregularis, fjejiiuta ermineus, CoUyhia mimicus, C. ambustue, DaedaUa ijuereina, FoboIum 
sc<d>er, Poiystictus san^uinus, an<l Uexagonia The author states that he expects 

to publish similar descriptions of the Polyporaceac in Bengal at frequent intervals, and will 
cover the group in two or three years.—//. M. Fitxpalrick. 

1931. Boyer, M. 0. Etudes sur la blologie et la culture des champignons snpdrietm. 
[Blotchy snd culture of mushrooms.) M<Sm. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII, 2 : 233-341. 
4p^.,i0^g. 191H,— The work is divided into two parts; 1. Experiments on the germination of 
spores and culture of mycelia of edible Basidio> and Aseomyeetes. 2. Special researches on 
]fiyrchella esruUnla and Faalliola camprstris.—T^ie author attempted to obtain the germination 
of many kinds of spores but ha^l only a few positive results. He was thus unsuccessful witti 
Boletus, Russula snd Amonifo. Contrary to the findings of Matruchot, db Lbsparre, and 
Olliers, the author has never observed the germination of T\iber spores. He attempted 

, without siiceess also the germination of sporc.s which had gone through the digestive trac' 
of animals. In contact with oak leaves or rootlets, spores remain equally inert. The author 
studied in particular a group of fungi neither saprophytic nor apparently parasitic, found in 
the vicinity of trees. Ho believes them to be always symbiotic with trees through mycor- 
rhiza. This fact has been satisfactorily proved for several .\gnricmeae and for Tuber, The 
direct connection between fungus and mycorrhiza is difficult to establish in the species that 
do not form rhixoids. Symbiotic forms arc apparently capable of adopting parasitic habits 
and vice versa. The author found Uypholona faitricufarc and Trametes pini growing on earth 
in contact with their host through mycorrhiza only, and a normally mycorrhizal form {Bo- 
letus) growing parasitically on tree tninks.— Aseptic Mycelia: Cosstantik and Matruchot 
saved the industry of mushroom culture in France, attacked by Mycogona pemiciosa, when 
they introduced in the market aseptic mycclia, raised from spores. The author does not ob- 
tain satisfactory results with this method. He recommends another which he believes to be 
new. It consists simply in growing mycelia not from the spores but from fragments of pseudo- 
tissue taken from the pileus or stipe. Moat of these cuttings grow vigorously. Thc»e of 
Boletus arc of weak growth, and those of Morckclla, Amanita, and Tu&er, do not grow at all. 
This fact the author considers as further proof of the scmi-parasitic nature of these latter 
fungi. The saprophytic mycelia of Morchclla can easily be obtained from the spores, but it 
remains permanently sterile. The author believes that in order to produce carpophores 
3/ ore Ae/fa must become parasitic or symbiotic. All attempts to bring about this conditioo 
have, however, failed. The mycelium remains sterile in field, garden, or orchard. When 
inoculated on live tubers or rootlets of Jerusalem artichoke, it does not penetrate the living 
tissue. His special studies on Psalliola campestris seemed to prove that cultural characters 
are preserved by the mycelia arising from cuttings.— JfofAtfde Bensaude. 
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1932. BsoNnKBUNNEB, J., AND M. J. ScauAiNuKR. CubohydntB fennanlattaa b» 
bwlBria u toaueiicwi by Uu cammaltlaa of the meAlum. lAbetract.l Abate. Bwt. i-, H 
1919. 

1933. Chadbbort, H. P. CommeattUoaos Mjcolof low. 6. Phyllosticta f lycoamUU Sy- 
iam and Bntler, on Glycoamla pentaphylU Corr. Jour. De|i 1 . Sti Cnleulta I'niv. 2 : 33-34. 

; pi. 1920.— Thia ia a record of the oreurrence of the fungua at OaleuHa. A abort deacrip. 
tion 18 given.— Dudgeon. 

1934. Clask, Paul F. Morphok^cal chases during the growth of bacteiia. [Abstrart.l 
Absts. Bnct. 3: 2. 1919. “In some inetAnros &a early aa two hoiira afler tranaplanting, and 
in pmctibally all eaaea by the fourth or sixth hour of growth, the majority of the organism* 
in any given smear were approximately twice as large as the organism wc have considered the 
average, namely, the organisms from a twenty-four-hour culture.” Members of the diph- 
theria group are a marked exception. In cultures 4 to6 hours old the individuals are smaller, 
Itas variable and stain more readily than those from cultures 24 hours old. (From author’s 
abst. of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Uact.]— /). Rfddick. 

1935. Coker, W. C. The Hydntims of North Carolina. Jour. l-;iiflhii Mitchell Rci. Soc. 
J4: 163-197. PI. t-t9. 1919. — Twenty-eight spcciefl of the larger llydnums, including Hyd- 
num, Afontna, Stecchennum, Ilydnfllum, PhrlloJon and Hydtii>rh(u tt‘ aro rcporte<i. Of these, 
ffydnsffum earolinianum Coker and Phellodon Cokeri Banker are re}H»rted as new. Kesupin- 
ate species are not treated. Of the plates two are in color, three arc liigb power drawings 
of the spores, the remainder are photographs.— U'. C. Coktr. 

1936. Coker, W. C. Crateretlus, Canthsrellus, and related genera In North Carolina 
with a key to the genera of gill fungi. Jour. Klislia Milchrll Sci. Soc. 35: 24 -W. PI. \-\t (in 
color). 1919.— Twenty-six species arc reporte<l, belonging 1« the fi>lh)wing genera: Eimyfr 
nello, Trogia, Nydalis, Cro/rreffus, Oinlhardluji and Plicalurilln. Flute 17 gives the spore 
characters.— IF. C. Cojter. 

1937. Darn'ELL-Smith, G. F. The occurrence of an inverted hymenium In Agarlcua cam* 
pestrts. Proc. Linuean Soc. Now South Wales 43: SSil S.s7. PI. P/-S.!. 1018.— The article 
records teratological observations on Agnricus rom/M'fifrf.N fh-rivcfl from a particular sample of 
spawn imported from France. The umler surface was noruml but the upper surface wom 
broken by one or more black protuheraneca composcil of irregular, oinuous, labyrinlhifonn 
lamellae having the appearance of small inverU**! caps wilhoul stipe. These were quite 
separate from the normal hymenium. Spore.s were borne ujxm cnlargcii cells jjrovided with 
1-4 stcTigmata. These abnormal mushrooms arc consi«lcnxl iw a partial reversion to an 
ancestral, cylindric, dome-shaped form h.aving seiui-ulveolar or labyrinthifurin gill formation 
over the exposed upper surface. In the evolution of the normal cap the hymenium is consid- 
ered as having been relegated to the lower surface, the gilla having developed from the origi- 
nal pore or alveolar structure.— C. J. Humphrey. 

1938. Db Mbllo, Froilamo. Contribution to the study of the Indian Aapergtlll. Jour. 
Indian Bot. 1: 158-161. 1920.— The author describes AapergiUm (HUirigmuUKydin) puly- 
chromus as a new species, and records its behavior on a number of dilfercnt culture media.— 

Dudgeon. 

1939. Donk, P. J. Some organisms causing spotlsge in canned foods, with special reference 
to fiat sours. [Abstract,] Absts. Bact. 3: 4. 1919.— »Sce Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2161. 

1910. Eberson, Frederick. A yesst-apr medium for the meningococcus. (Abstract.) 
Absts. Bact. 3: 10. 1919.— “The primary objects of these experiments have been attained, 
namely to find a cheap and simple medium which would enable us to maintain cultures of a 
delicate organism such as the meningococcus so that shipment over long distance* might be 
practiced without danger of losing valuable strains.” — Preparation of medium: Macerate 10 
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granu of b&kero’ or brewers’ yeast in 100 cc. of water for ^ mmutea ; steam for 2 hours at 100^; 
filter twice through filter paper, or perhaps preferably, clarify by use of glass wool; prepare a 
2.6 per cent agar with or without peptone and salt; to each 60 cc. of agar, add 40 cc. d yeast 
decoction; sterilize in autoclave for 20 to 30 minutes. A semisolid yeast agar (0.6 per cent) 
"will prolong the viability for beyond the periods observed for the solid medium/’ — [Fresn 
abet, of paper rea^l at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.] — D. Reddick. 

1041. FKRDt.VA.VDSBK, C., AND 0. VVtKoe. A Phyllacbota ptrasltlc Oft Sd^aasnm. Myeo- 
logia 12: 102-103. f fig. 1920.~/*/)yfi<icWa oeeaaica is described as a new species. It pro> 
(luces swellings on SargaeaMm . — //. R. Roaen. 

1012. Gelbest, E. M. A peculiar eotomophthoroiu fungus. Trans. Amer. Mier^. 8oe. 
38 : 26.3 -269. PI. i7, iS,fig. t-'ii. 1919.— Among the fungi found on fern prothallia grown in 
water cultures or on moist sphagnum, one appeared from time to time which seemed to be a 
vigorous parasite. It was isolated and pure culturcswere obtained on TuA^CTER’spotatohard- 
agar plus IjOPrLTiNn’s malt extract. An effort was made to find an insect upon wbichit would 
grow; but no infections were secured upon any of the insects of the greenhouse, nor upon vig- 
orous fern prothallia, although it would grow on dying fern prothallia. The fungus seems 
to be of a decided saprophytic nature. Other investigators have observed a saprophytie 
condition in certain members of the Entomophthorales. The fungus grows rapidly. No 
haustoria or rhizoidal growths are found. The hyphae branch and become septate; the cells 
compare favorably with those of Emjmaa, but differ in many particulars. The shape and aiie 
of cells vary greatly. Conidiophores arise usually from terminal cells. No sclerotia are 
found. Conidiophores, usually simple, arc sometimes compound, each branch producing a 
•ingle eooidium. By a process not fully understood, the basidium ruptures and projects the 
ripened eooidium often to a distance of 6.6 mm. Upon a substratum eontaining moisture the 
oonidia germinate in from C to 12 hours and put forth from one to four germ tubes which de- 
velop a typical mycelium. Upon a dry surface the conidia germinate and produce secondary 
conidia which are discharged like the primary ones, and these may germinate and produce 
tertiary spores. Primary conidia have diameters of 48 to 60 m> secondary, 35 to 40^, and the 
tertiary 20p. Some cooidia do not germinate upon an unfavorable substance; but form a 
thick wall and appear to be resting spores, although germination has not been observed.— 
.S’. II. Eaaary. 

1943. CliLKKY, Helkn M. Two new truffles. Mycologia 12: 99-101. Fig. I. 1920.— 
Tuher camlioilalutn and T*. itnicofor arc described as new species.—//. R. Rosen. 

1911. Hamukr, H. W. Bicterlolc^cal results obtained In practice with vat pasteurizatioii 
and with one of the final package methods. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 190: 151-158. 1919. 

1015. IIaumer, U. W. Studies on formation of gas in sweetened condensed milk. Iowa 

Agric. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 54 : 211-320. Sfig. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2199. 

1940, Hammer, B. W., and D. E. Baidey. The volatile acid production of starters and of 
orputisms Isolated from them. Iowa A^ic. Exp. Sta. Rea. Bull. 55: 223-246. 1919. — See Bot. 
Abets. 5, Entry 2172. 

1947. Hcmmi, Taeewo. Vorlioflge Mittellung ueber elne Anthnenose von Carthamas 
tinctorlus. [Prellmloary report of an anthracnose of Carthamus tinctorius.] .Vnn. Phytopath. 

Soo. Japan P. 11 p., fig. 1-t. 1^19.— See Bot. .\b8ta. 3, Entry 2659. 

1918. Herre, .\lbert C. Notes on Mexican lichens. Bryologist 23: 3-4. 19B0. 

1949. Herbs, Albert C, Hints for lichen studies. Bryologist 23: 26-27. 1920.— Much 
valuable work could be done upon the physiology of the growth and luxuriance of lichens, 
especially in the case of rock- or bark-inhabiting species, without taxonomic knowledge. 
There are great possibilities in the study of the inheritance of lichen species.— E. 
Ukambsrlain, 
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MISO. Kxknx, M. Luqlle. Studies of lysospore formation In Phycomfcoa nitons Xnan 
Trsas. Wiseonsin Acad. Sci. 19: U9&-1219. FI. jG iit. !7 tif,. lOlO.-Cytological studiw of 
the plus and minus strains of PAi/comyrcs nifen^ were ms*ie but no constant morphol^nical or 
cytological differences could be determined at any phase of the life c>-cle. The internal and 
external changes occurring before and after conjugal ion are described and illustrated. Fol- 
lowing a characteristic grouping of the nuclei, there appears to take place a fusion of nuclei 
in pairs. The disorganisation of part of the nuclei, probably the unfusM ones, is followed by 
the appearance of reserve substances: a large amount of oil and a nucleo-protein-Ilke sub- 
stance. — L. K. Bartholomew. 

195). Klebahn, H. Haupt- und Nebenfruchtformea der Askomyieten. Brster Tell; 
Blgene Hatersuchaogen. [Perfect and Imperfect stages of sscomycetos.I m p., t75 
Gebr. Bomtrager: Leipsig, 1918. 

1952. Latbam, Ror. Muscl hosts of Cyphella muscigena Pr. Uryologist 23: 7. 1920.— 
*The author notes that inSoulhold, New York, the fungus seems to prefer TAuidium poludosum 
as host to the exclusion of other, intimately associated spccles.—AV B. rhomt>erlaiH. 

1963. Leidy, Joseph. Modification of Gram's stain for bacteria. [Abstract.] Absti. 
Bact. 3: 7. 1919.— “In the course of some experiments in staining bacteria according to 
Gram’s method it was found that any of the metallic iodides sulublo in water may bo substi- 
tuted for the potassium iodide in Gram's (Lugol’s) solution." [From author’s abstract of 
paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amcr. Bact.)-/>. BaUlirk. 

1954. L’Estranoe, W. W., and R. (jREia-Bsfmt. Tbs ‘ springing’' of tins of prsisrrad 
frnlt* Proc. Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43 : 409 41-1. lOH - Cansof pears and plums, as 
compared with apricots sod peaches, were found to be csi>ecially susceptible lo “springing." 
Yeasts chiefly, certain moulds and bacteria Houielimcs, apparently in an inaotivu condition, 
were found. Suggestions for better operating methods arc given — (h-rry. 

1955. LI/OYD, C. G. Mycologlcal notes. No. 57. F. fig- Cincinnati, 

Ohio, April, 1919.— A photograph of J, Uamsbottom U accompanied by a brief personal 
appreciation. The status of the genus lAwrhia is <liscussc(l, and about twenty species are 
cited with annotations. Under the heading “rare or interesting fungi received from corre- 
spondents” the following are discuased and in most cases figured; Clathrut cancellalue, Len- 
/jnus n'vufosus, Hydnum pulcherrimum, Dacryomitra depalUnn, Folyatictue pinsifua, Docfif* 
opsis nudo, Polystictus felipponeif Polyporfin grcfnii, PolyaiictHn acopuloaue, Podocrea xyfon- 
oide$. — H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

1955. Lloyd, C. G. Mycoli^Ical notes. No. 58. P. Hti-HSH, Jiy. IS5S -ISS7. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March, 1919. — A short account of Arthob Lihtkr’s life and work is accompanied 
by a photograph of this well known student of the myxomycetes. The following “rare or 
intereeiing fungi received from correspondents” are discu8So<l and in most ctuuti figured*. 
Campanella cxtcullata, Durogaelef brunnea, Rimbachia peziioidca, (jcanter loTTU-ntoaue, Trem- 
cUa tnelUa, Polyporus emaragdinue, Porodisew rickii, Polyatictue hezagonoidea , /Povofus 
caespiloeus, Plerulafruticum, /)a/dmio of6oionafa, Polyporua nt tiger, Polyporxu alrohUpidut, 
Leniinus ckordalie^ Guepinia elegans, Dacryomycea pallidus, Tremdla compacla, Dacryomitra 
dubia, Stereum corruge, Polyporue pertueus, Lachnocladium brazilienae, Dacryomycea hyalinua. 
—.H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

1957. Lloyd, C. G. Mycologlcal notes. Ho. 59. P. 846 - 860 , fig. Cincinnati, 

Ohio, June, 1919.— A good likeness of Geoboe F. AraixsoN appears on the cover of the pam- 
phlet. A short personal appreciation accompanies it. The genus TricKozeypha is discussed 
and three species are described. These are T. tnstffb'o, T. hiadaii, and T. TrichoUma. 
The following fungi are discussed and in many cases figured: Trametea heMramorpha, Tra- 
nuUa Mpium, TrameUs serpent, Tremella Candida, Irpez caetpitotut, Ijenziica betvlirM, Cota- 
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$t07na Upitpora, TrafMle$ truncaiotpora, haria mokanshami, Polypor^a ruifoninmus, I$aria 
ritchiex, Polyatietxu cToeatiformu, TrameU* epitephra, Cypkella fuaeodiaea, Cordycapa 
Polyporua murrHUi, llelefochaate gelaiinoaa, PatudoKydnum gtupinotdea, P(msa ffibboa^, 
Polyporua auaderit, LenziUa alryacina. — //. Af. FiUpotriek. 

lO^S. liUJYD, C. G. Mycolotlc*! notes. No. 60. P. 8$t-87d,Jig. I465-H96. CinciiioaU, 
Ohio, Aug\ifit, 1910.*— The cover of thie pamphlet bears a good likeness of Charles E. Fair- 
MAV. A brief statement calls attention to Doctor Fairman’s mycological activities. A short 
review of Kacrf man’s “AgaricaceaeofMiehigan" is given. The genus Pterulaisdiseussed and 
notes and figures are given for twenty^four species. A short note on the genus Dendroefodium 
is appended. Under the heading '^'tremellaceous plants,” notes are given on the fi^Uowing 
species: Tremella vetiearxa, T. hiapaniea, T. glaira, T. aomoenffi's, T. aareoxdea, Avriadaria 
(rrnala, A. meaenlerica, Eridia janua, Dacryopaia braailienna. — H. M. Fitzpatrick. 

19.'i9. Li.oyd, 0.0. Mycological notes. No. 61. P. 877-905, pi. 124-JS8. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1919.— Attention is cBlle<l to the fact that phalloidsand other fleshy forms, when packed in cot*' 
ton saturated with formalin, can he8hip{)cd long distances in good condition. Notes are given 
on many species of fungi received from correspondents, especially those sent from various 
countries of the southern hcnitspherc. These include species of many genera of the higher 
fungi. New epecic.s arc d€Bcribc<l in Polyporua, Polyaticiut, Plyckogaaler, fleiagona, Star- 
sum, Milrula, hnria, Seplohoxidium, Calocera, Rhizopogon, Colostoma, Lathnocladium, 
XeroluM, Eiidia, Ualdinia, Xyfaria, and duncuforta. Critical notes are given on many 
species of Xylaria. discussion is given of the probhblc identity of Ceracea and Arrhytidia. 
and their Hcparnlion from Pacrytmycca is questioned. A new genus of the Lycoperdales, 
Havialoidea, is founded on the species, H. aimpUx n. sp. from South Africa. The genus is 
characterized by the presence of simple capillitiai threads with pointed ends. Attention is 
directeil to several misdetcmiinationH in Baker’s “Fungi Malayans. ” In a discussion of the 
genus <.S'epto6aAiJt urn it is pointed out that three pileate s(>ecie8are known, and a genus Audefum 
McOinty is facetiously firoposed for these. In the same vein /’.srudofftcfep/iorc gelatinosn 
McGinty is proposed for a gelatinous TkeUphora received from India. A report of the col- 
lection of a species of Caulogloasum in the Philippines, is shown to be incorrect, 

the genus being rcgardetl us still inonolypic. Photi^ruphs arc given for the fungi discussed 
Due to the high cost of printing, this number of Mycological Notes is distributed in mimeo- 
graphed form, and the announcement is made that this policy will be continued. — //, M. 
Fitzpatrick. 

1900 . MaoInnes, L. T., and H. 11. Has'dkll. Dairy produce factory premises and manu- 
facturiog processes: the application of scientific methods to their examloatloa. Agric. Gai. 

New South Wales 31: 255 204. 9 Jig. 1920.— iScc Hot. Absts. 5, Entry' 2254. 

1961. Merrill, K. D., and li. W. Wade. The validity of the name Discomyces for the 
genus of fungi variously called Actinomyces, Streptothrlx and Nocardla. Philippine Jour. Sci 
14: >55-^. 1919. — This is an effort to determine the accurate designation for a group of fungi 
whose pathogenic members produce various actinomycoses. By the accepted principles of 
botanical nomenclature, Slrcplothrix Cohn (1875) is invalidated by Slreptothriz Corda (1839), 
and Adinomyrrs llarx (1871) by .^cfi'newycc Mcyen (1827). Discomyces Rivolta (1878) would 
accordingly be valid, Actinocladothriz Affanassiew and Schults (1889) and Nocardia Trevisan 
(1889) are to be regarded as synonyms of Discomyces. Discomyces as a generic name is not 
invalidated by Discomyceles as a group name.— Bibliography . — .itbert R. Sieeetaer. 

1962. Moebz, G. Mykologlal Kdzlemdnyek. HI. KSzlemdny. [Mycological Investiga- 
tions. III.) Bot. Kozl, 17:60-78. tt fiy. 1918. (Summary in German.}— Taxonomic and 
life history* studies of the following. (1) //srpofnVAia mpra and Neopeckia coulteri found on 
Ptnus pumifio, yum'pfTwa and Picea cxccUa; Ozonium plica is connected with latter. Loca- 
tion of these species in horbaria is indicated. (2) Lfzoniia emperigonia (Auersw.) de Not. f 
BofdVnti (Pir.) Moesi on Polytiiehum commune. (3) Pachybasidielia microatromoidea (prior 
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to I9W »s Gloeo9porium) a eaprophj'tt on capswles of Cuiaijm bignmioidts. (4) /*. p.tfy*por« 
Bub. et Syd. paraaitic on leaves of Acrr dasyrarpum. (5) Ut>tosphatr{a rre-pini (\\^»u\.) de 
Not. on sporophylU of Lycopodium nnaofinum luminj? thorn black, /'ycpiKV-Aorfu r/i(A- 
ridis n. ap. described from an old fruit body of CUthris qm^rcina, Phima tdUtdttt n. sp. from 
SoUoln koli and Aecidtum sp.? from AAomnus /offox. (71 New species of saprophytic fungi 
descr3>ed and the host range for old ones extended. (Through abst. !>y Matouschbk in 
Zcitschr. Pflanienkr. 29; 252-253. 1919 (lf»20).i— Z>. Reddick. 

1963. Muhrill, W. A. A correction. Mycologia 12; lOS KHl. lOA) - An t-iror in citation 
is noted in 25 species of polypores which are found to have hi‘en trnnsferrtsl to the genus 
Pcfia by Cooke two years In advance of SArr.vRno’stransfers.-//. H. /f.wcM. 

1964. Murrill, W. A. Daedatea extenaa rediscovered. .Mycologia 12: IIO lU. 1920.— 
Specimens collected in Indiana are referred to /). exrcaso; I*e< k‘s original dcsrriplion of this 
species is given.—//. R. Roten. 

1965. Murrill, W. A. Polyporus excurrens Berk. A Curt. Mycologia 12: lOT KW. 
1920. — This species is considered as synonymous with Trnmi'Un rigiJa Berk. A Mont., Poly- 
3lictu» exteiuui Cooke, P. ngen* Sacc. A Ouh., Conofo/xiM rigidn (Berk. A Mont.) Murr. 
Since American specimens referred to Trnmetft urpr-wt are consideTi*d dislinci from the 
European material T. stJ>ierp&na w suggested a,s a new name for American mnteriul.— f/. R, 
Roten. 

1966. Murrill, W. A. Light-colored resuplnate polypores—]. .Mycologia 12: 77*92. 

1920.— Twenty-seven species of Poria are presenteil including /*. itwerp; (Pers.) comb. nov. 
and the following new species. /’. wmfirinr?rciis, forPVo/or, P. niirindur, P. eremeindor , 
P. adprwa, P, tenvipora, P. L’arlct, /*. corudiformu, P. polyporiioUi, P. ct’n- 

ereicolor, P. auboi'c/fanca, P. subcortir.tdn, P. P. .^idwo/fa/wn, P. monticola, P, for- 

terata, P. rimoea, and P. heterumorpka. “The <Iesrriptions inrlude<l are mainly from dried 
specimens. Before the hundreds of such specimens in the herliarium hero can be intelli- 
gently discussed, referred to, or classified, they must be named and more complelo desoriptinns 
can be prepored later.”—//. R. Rosen. 

19G7. Morrill, W. A. Illustrations of fungi— XXXII, Mycologia 12: 594)1. /*/. I (col- 
ored). 1920.— Bolcfus luletts, Tyloptlus aWoatvr (liolcius uigrtHus), and Armillaua nordo#- 
mia are described and illustrated.—//. R. Rosen. 

1968. Northrop, Zar. A new methodofpreparlng cellulose for cellulose agar. [Abstract.! 
Abstfl. Bact. 3:7. 1919.— “The method is as follows: Melt over a free flame at a low heat 200 
grams of ferric chlorid in a porcelain casserole. Add to this completely melttxi salt a known 
weight of absorbent cotton, a Ultlc at a time (stir with a glass t<hI), as much as the, me.lted 
salt will dissolve without making the mixture too thick to he handled rea*lily. When com- 
pletely dissolved, pour into a large volume of ^listilled water; a heavy precipitate of finely 
divided hydrocellulose occurs. Filler by using a Buchner or similar funnel plus suction and 
wash the precipitate thoroughly on the filter with distiiieil water. After the thorough wash- 
ing with distilled water, if any trace of iron chlorid remains, it may be ijonsidercd as negligible 
as it is harmless, and may be actually beneficial to the medium. Weigh the moist precipitate 
to determine the proportion necessary to use per unit weight of original cellulose in making 
cellulose agar. TTie weight of hydrocellulose corrcspomling to 2 grams of absorbent cotton 
has been found sufficient in Omeliansky’s and other cellulose agar media. Pure absorbent 
cotton dissolves much more satisfactorily than filter paper and gives a more finely divided 
precipitate, consequently this is the form now cmploycil as a standard in our laboratory.” 
[From author's abst. of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amcr. Bact,]—/). Reddick. 

1968. Northrop, Zae. Agar-liquefying bac^eiU. (Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 3: 7. 1919. 
—Found in anaerobic culture from soil. Pure cultures are to be isolated end studied.—/), 
Rfddick. 
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1970. Pammbl, L. H. Perenakl mfcelttUB of ptimsltlc hmcl. Proe. Iowa Aeod. 8ei 2$: 

2.'S0-283. i920.-~Sce Bot. Ab«t«. 5, Entry 20S2. 

1971. Pktiio.vel, B. Snl nomme o nui’ctome nero delU cattagse. [Os the blaekenUg 
or bUuk rot of ehestBOts.] Staz. Sperim. Agr&rie ItalUne 52:21-41. PI. t-i- 1919.— See Bot. 
Abuti. 5, Entry 20K3. 


1972. Rkinxlvo, Otto A. Phjtophthore Faberi Uaubl. : The cause of coconat hud nt la 
the PhlUf^lnei. Philippine Jour. Sei. 14: 131-151. S pi. 1019.— See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 
2087. 

1973. Rettoek, Leo F., akd C. 0. Crem. Correlation within the Colon-Aen^eaes grotip. 

I Ahatract. ] Abata. Baet. 3:1. 1910. — 467 cultures isolated from soil, 20 of which were of colon 
type, and 173 from animals all of which were colon type. Media used were (1) Clark and Luba 
medium with Witte’s peptone, (2) the same with “Difco” peptone, (3) their synthetic 
medium. ”A total of 3725 individual hydrogen ion concentration determinationa and 4632* 
Vogea«Proskauer reactions were made. The Pu was determined by the colorimetric method 
of Clark and Luhs ; the dyes used being brom-thyrool blue for the aerogenea group and methyl 
red for the colon type. Brom-cresol purple was used to check the Pg values of the other 
two dyes, especially in the range 5.6 to 6.4. The result showed that a three days incubation 
period was not sufficient for the methyl red test in these media; but an almost perfect corre- 
lation between the two types was observed in the synthetic as well as in the Witte’s peptone 
mwlium (not in the Difco) when the incubation period was prolonged to 5 days.— The results 
of the Voges-Proskauer tests showe<l that this test can be made in either of the three media, 
and that the usual incubation period can be shortened from 5 days to 24 hours (even to ten to 
fourteen hours). A positive reaction may he obtained by the simple and rapid "shake” 
method in which the cosin-coloration can be observed for 1 to 3 hours, and its maximum color 
production from 2 to 8 hours. The method of Levine in which an oxidising agent is used, 
and that of Bunker, Tucker and Green in which they expose a tbio layer of culture fluid in 
a Syracuse watch glass both proved either uncertain or too laborious.— With the few excep- 
tions which occurred among the colon strains from soil, the uric acid test of Koser gave very 
satisfactory correlation with the other reactions when the necessary precautions were taken. 
—The effect of a mixture of colon-aerogenes types of organisms upon the Pu and upon the 
Voges-Proskauer test was doterrained. It was found that the Ph concentration was disturbed 
between types when such a mixed culture was used, while the Voges-Proskauer reaction proved 
to be relatively permanent.— The limiting !*« concentration of the colon-aerogenes types of 
organisms was determined daily in the synthetic medium of Clark and Lubs for a period of 
3 weeks. The result showed that the Pn concentration ranged from 4.7 to 7.4 within that 
pcricnl." IFrora aulhors’ abst. of paper rend nt scientifle section, Soc. Amer. Bact.) — D. 
Reddirk. 

1974. Reitoek, Leo F., and Margaret M. Scovills. Bacterium anatls, Nov. Spec., 
an organism of economic Importance and a member of the paratyphoid group. [Abstract.] 
Absts. Bact. 3: 8. 1919.— An organism resembling very closely B. poratyphosus B. was iso- 
lated from the internal organs of ducklings which had succumbed. "Indeed so similar were 
the morphology, cultural characters, etc., of the new organism and different strains of B. 
ftaratypHositf B. that it has as yet been impossible to differentiate them, although agglutina- 
tion tests still remain to be made." [From of paper read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. 
Bact.) — jD. /fcddicfc. 

1975. Rippel, August. Die chemiiche Zusammensetzung von Lactaria piperita (Scop.) 
und Lacteria velleret (Fries). [The chemical composltloD of Lactaria p^rtta (Scop.) and 
Lactaria vellcrea (Fries.). J Naturw. Zeitsebr. f. Forat- u. Landw. 17: 142-146. 1919.— A 
chemical analysis of the two varieties, which are difficult of distinction to the beginner, is 
given in two tables. A comparison shows a similar content of phcMphoric acid and potassium. 
Crude fats are slightly more abundant in reffereo, and greater in both than in other fungi. 
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VtUtrea eUo haa a higher percentage ot crude fiber. The soluble portion of the liWr U »oi 
celittloee, but, more than likely, hemicclluloee. The chief dilfetence cousUts in the greater 
reeiatance of the cell walla of rtlkrm, which makes it more dhlicillt for digestive juices to .stt ack 
the nitr^nouB conatituenU and albumen bodies (which are more abumlanl in lellcrci than 
in pipertUt) in this variety. It haa not been definitely detcmiinctl what causes this ditlicult 
permeability; it may be chitin. In general, the differences may be trace.! bark with some de- 
gree of probability to the tomentoae elomcnta of the cap and to the large number of fertile 
el^enU resulting from dense>growmg lamellae. — J. Hoe^ter. 

1976. ScH^TBN, T. H. Betydnlflgsfttlde Ofere unders{tkelser over furuent blasrerust. 

new investlntloiu on PorlderaUum plni.) Tidsakr. Skoghnik 28: 2S 20. iftXk 

1977. Skav£H, F. J. Notes on North American Hypocreales-lV. Aichersonls and Hjpo- 

crellt. Mycol(^ia 12: Pi. &. l^.-Asrhi-rgoniia i» ooiisitiert'd ua Ok- impurfecl stage 

of HvpocreUa. On this basis a new combination, llyjtofrrlla turbinaia (Uerk.), is niadt*. //, 
'd!«;imcta sp. nov. said to occur on white fly is briefly described and the belief expresswl Ihnt 

species of UypocreUa may prove to be of economic importance in combating Imrmful insects. 
—II. R. Aosen. 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

E. W. Derry, Kdiior 

1078. Baccarini, P. Intomo sU'ologenesK iConceming ologenesls.] N'uovo Gior. But. 
Ital. 26; 11&>128. 1919.— Daniei.e Roma in his recent book '“New theory of evolution >uid the 
geogn^hic distribution of life," makes an attempt to give on tlic basis of ologeneais a better 
explSAation of evolution and tho distribution of plants and animaU than could bo had from llio 
theories of Darwin, Lauarck and de Vribk. Inbrief, these arc tho writer‘scontcnliuiui:(l) 
The evolution of the specific idioplasm, which isbmindupwiththephylogeny of the organisms, 
is predetermined, continuous and independent of external factors. (2) Tiiorvobilion of tho 
idioplasm is rectilinear up to a certain point when due to increasing complexity the idioplasm 
divides dichotomously which results in the complete elimination of the motlier form and the 
establishment of two new “species" which in turn develop and then divide. (3) Thcovolutiun 
is not reversible because the products of a dichotomous division have a dilTcrent const itution 
since, as w'as stated above, a certain part of the charncters of tlie mother form have become 

completely eliminated A = (4) Each new “phylctic species" (the roenplox of individuals 

lying between two dichotomous divisions) stands at the end of the genealogical tree .and eon* 
sequently its phylogenetic prospects arc much reducccl. Furthermore, there Is a tendency, as 
evolution proceeds, for the new forms to become slahilisctl so that new dichotommis divisions 
occur only at great intervals. Phyletic and systematic species arc not identical. Tho former 
has but a limited duration, although throughout its existence it may pass through a number 
of different stages which would be considered distinct species, or even genera, by the sys- 
tematist. (5) The large branches of the evolutionary tree are to be sought in the early geo- 
logical ages when the phylogenetic prospect of the idioplasm was at its prime. The creation 
of new forms, due to the dichotomous divisions of the idioplasm, docs not always find 
ate expression because of external conditions, A “mollusk,’' for example, may have been 
potentially a mollusk long before climatic and environmental con«litioDs permitted of the 
existence of mollusks. This indicates why there is such a lack of connections in tlu* **volu- 
tionary line, and why there is such an apparent polymorphism, ffl) Since ibe division of the 
idioplasm of a given form took place simultaneously in all individu.als and throughout the 
entire area occupied by them, it becomes an easy matter to account for the geographic distri- 
bution of species and to explain geographic anomalies without having to resort to the migra- 
tion hypothesis. (7) In the development of the two of a dichotomous division one 

form may advance more rapidly and soon reach the apex of Me development, while the other, 
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proeeeding slower, gives rise to a greater variety of forms.-~Whea ooDtrasted with the theory 
of Daxwix or OE V Riea, ologeoesis offers a better explsnatioii for the origin oi the Urge evnlu- 
tionary linn, for the richness of the flora and fauna as far back as the Cretaceous and also for 
the geographic distribution of species. The chances for the new forms to ame and exist aie 
greater because new forms do not arise as sinide mutations but simultaneously throu^unii the 
entire area occupied by a species which is undergoing division. Of course the explanation of 
the theory of otogenesis is a teleological one, but it is a teleology which rests (m a firm 
pliysical and mechanical basis. The author realises that the hypothetical element in the 
theory is still la^c and that It will be necessary to accumulate more evidence b^ore it U 
accepted altogether.— i?. Arlaehwager. 

t 

1979. BANCBorr, Wilder D. (Rev. of: Jacoes, K. M. Lectures on the princl^s of 
symmetry. xii + .l)yp. Elsevier PublisIhingCo.: Amsterdam, 1917.} Jour. Phys. Cb^. Z9: 
516. 1919. — See Bot. Abate, it, Entry 14.51. 

19S0. Bakek, Kka.nk C. The life of the Pleistocene or glsclal period* Univ. Illinois Bull.* 
17. viA’476p. 67 pi. 1920. -l^entially geological and sooli^ical, but usefuUo the botanist 
in that it contains lists of species of plants and bibliography covering the glaciated and nearby 
areas of North .\niorica. — K. 11'. liernj. 

1981. Bkkiiy, K, W. [Rev. of: Seward, A. ('. Fossil plants. Vol. 4. Cambridge Univ. 
Press: Carnbridge, England, 1919.| Plant World 22: 341 312. (Nov., 1919) March, 1920. 

I9f^, Brow.V'Bla.vquet, JoatAS. Sur Is deconverte dn Lsunis csntxiensls Webb et 
Berth., dsns les tufs de Montpellier. (Discovery of Laurus csnsilensls In the tuffs of Mont- 
pellier.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 8< i. Paris 168 : 051 -962. 1919.— Description of fragments of 
leaves determined as Lnurut (‘(inaricn.fi* Webb and Berth. The presence of this species in 
these deposits cooflrrns the oceanic and relatively alpine character of the flora at the time of 
their formation. -F. U. B'aan. 

1983. Ducutiou, John T. Embryo development and polyembryony in relation to the pby- 
logeny of conifers. .\mcr. Jour Bot. 7: 125"145. 89 fig. 1920.— vSee Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 
1S83. 

19^. ('AULLKUY, .Maukice. PsTssltlsm tnd symbiosis in relstton to evolution. Sci. 
Ainer. Monthly 1: 391M03. 4 fig- 1920. (Presidential address delivered before the British 
.\s8ociation for the .\dvaacemcnt of Science (the Australian meeting, 1914).}— A criticism of 
Proveshor Poktikr’s lheor>’ of universal symbiosis.— C/»m. H . Otis . 

1985. Chamhkri.ain, ('harles J. The living eyesds and the phylogeny of seed plants. 

.\mor. Jour. Bot. 7: I4fi 153. PI. ft. 1920.— See Bot. .Absts. 5, Entry 1885. 

1986. CoNKLi.N, E. J. The mechaniamof evolution. Sci. Monthly 10 : 392-403. 1920.— 
As the chromosomes contain the genes or factors of Mcndeliao inheritance, many investigators 
have iisaumed that the cytoplasm serves only as environment or food for the chromosomes 
and has nothing to do with heredity. It is true that the spermatosoon is highly differentiated. 
Hut the tail of the sperniutozoun is eitlier left outside of the egg or its differentiation disappears 
within the egg. And the yolk of the egg is used up as food.— But there is positive evidence 
that all cytoplasmic differentiations are not wiped out at this time. Certain cytoplasmic 
dUferentiaiions fotind in the egg persist in the embryo and adult. Polarity, symmetry, asym- 
metry, and typos of egg organisation are of this character.— This egg cytoplasm inheritance 
is non-Mendelian. Consequently the contributes more than the spennaiosoon to each 
generation. This may be somewhat complicated by the fact that the e^ has its characters 
determined by the chromosomes of the cells from which it developed. This would be Men- 
delian inheritance w ith its beginnings in the preceding generation. If they are not determined 
in this way, but are carried from ^Deration to generation in the cjioplasm the inheritance 
is non-McndcItan. [Sec also next following Eatrj', 19S7.]— L, Pace. 
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1087. CoNKUN. E. G. Tltt m Kh a nIwn of ovolatton. Sci. Monthly 10: 490-515. 1900.— 
At preaent then is not sufhoient evidence to conclude that modifications of the cytt^laam of 
the germ cells are ever really inherited or that they are the initial stages in evolution.— Almost 
all the experimentally produced changes in chromosomes which arc known to puiist occur 
during mitoses.— Variatiims in the volume of chromosomes are dependent upon the volume of 
the resting nucleus and cytoplasm. These variations have no hereditary or evolutionu'y 
value, as is evident from a comparison of the nuclei and chromosomes of the spermatoioa and 
ova which differ in volume but not in value. — .\bnormalities in synapsis, separation and equa> 
torial division of chromosomes are much more important. The two former occur only in the 
formation of germcells, the latter may occur in any cell.— t^hanges in tlic number of chromo- 
somes «are known in Oenolktra, Ascoris, and /)rosop5i7a. — f^ltanges in the constitution of 
chromosomes by “crossing-over" of sections of homologims chromosomes or bv fragmentations 
or fusions so that a chromosome is not invariably campose<l of the same chroiuomeres has 
been reported. — Experimental modification of chromosomes has protlured monstrosities which 
have not been carried to the next generation. But heat has been shown to increase the num- 
ber of “crMs-overa" in the oocyte of /)rrt.«)/>5i7u Theiu* are transmit t^vl, Probably other 
changes in the constitution of chromosomes may Im? traced to environmental Influences. If 
so initial stages in evolution may find their causes in such influences. —<ienes seem to be sub- 
ject to all the possibilities just disettaned for chromoiioincs.-'-ln conclusion, it is held lliat the 
initial stages in evolution are cau^e<l by new combinalionH of cbromtvsomcs, rhroiDomt'r(>i<, 
genes, subgenea, and that these new combinations take place in response to stimub from the 
external or internal environment.— (lerm cells are so complex and bo delicately adjusted 
(hat they can not usually be greatly changed without rendering them incu])ab!c of conlmtied 
life. The future may show us methods of modifying germ plasm more «lclirato than those now 
known. This would make n real cxiwrimental evolution piwsihle. -The mystery «>f mysteries 
in evolution is how germ plasm ever became so complex. The greatest problem which con- 
fronts us is no longer the mechanism of cvobiliim. but the evolution of this mechanism. 
[See also next preceding Entry, 19S({.1 --/v. htcr. 

1988. G.,A. (Rev. of: Ciiuu('i(, .t. U. ThalUssiophyta and tbe subssrlal transmlgtatlon. 
Botanical Memoirs, No, 3. Oxford rniversity Press, 95 p. 1919.) Jour. Botany 58 : 69-fll. 
1920. 

1989. GoxtiaN, VV., a.vd Nauel, K. Bins Zeebstetnflora (Kupferscbleferflon) aus dero 
untero Zechiteln des Nlederrhelus. (A flora from the copper shales of the tower Zechsteln 
In the lower Rhine r^lon.l Oltickauf 55*: KXi-IWT. I pi. Ecb,,19J0. Discusses the occur- 
rence of Ullmannia Bronni Goeppert, f7/ma«rii’o /rMWcriforia Goeppert, VoUzia hiihrana 
Goeppert, Baiera digltata Hc.er, CalUpirrift \tarliniii, ami .VpA«nf»p(cri« sp., front the Permian 
in the vicinity of Wchofeo in Western Germany.—/?. IE. Berry. 

1900. Groves, J. A curious fossil Charaphyte fruit. Gc<il. Mag. 57: 12fi 127. J fiy. 
J920. — Describes specimens of what is probably Chara mrrwnii Braun front the Miocene of 
IjOcle, Switzerland, showing uniform tubular calcarcouB hollows on the inner side of the 
spiral cells that form the oogonium sac. — R. IE. Berry. 

1991, Guppt, H. B. Fossil botany la the Western World: on appreclaUon. Amcr. Jour. 
Sci. «: 372-374. May, 1920. 

1992. Ksowlton, F. H. Evolution of geologic climates. Bull. (b:oI. Sue, Amcr. 30: 
199-666. 1920.— Discusses the factors that might explain the pr«'vailing uniformity of geo 
l<^ic climates, gives an extended summary of the bearing of foBsil plants on pa.Bt climatic 
conditions, and concludes that the most probable explanation is earth conlrul, the result of 
internal heat, and not solar control which dominates existing elimntir (iislribiition.— H . 
Berry. 
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19^. Nbwtus, B. K. On some (reshvtter fossils from Central Sod& Afrlct. Ana. and 
Mag. Nat. Hiet. 5: 241 249. FI. H. 1930.— The author desi^ribes three specimens of chalce- 
donized rock found at the base of Kalahari Sand in Matabeleland in Central South Africa. 
'Pbese rocks, representing live first fosttils found in this region, contain oogonia and stems 
of Chnra and some remains of Gastropoda. A more technical description of the Ckara, 
including dimensions, is given by Mr. James Groves; but no specific names are mentiimed ex< 
cept one oogonium is said to resemble Chara kipida. Although the collection is small, the 
author thinks the combination of Chara and Gastropods indicates a correlation between these 
rocks and the Intertrap{>ean beds of India, and that therefore they belong to the Upper 
Cretaceous period. — Ilarald //. Clum. 

• 

1901. PtcgDi£.\ARD, Ch. Sar la flora focaile des baasins houlUert de Qnlmper et de Ker> 
gogne. (The fossil flora of the coat beds of Qolmper and Eergogne.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Scj. 
Paris 170: .57. 1920.— A list of fossil plants from each of the coal beds named in the title. 

hase<l on material collected by the author and by others. From the Quunper beds sixteen, 
species are given which in general agree with the flora at the base of the Stepbaoian stage. 
Twenty-four species are given from the coal beds of Kergogne, many of which bad been pre- 
viously reported from Blanty and Oommentr^*. Not any new species are described.— C. H. 
and W. K. Farr. 

1995, PatsciPi, P. FULlti wealdiane della TrtpoUtanta. [Wealden fossils from Tripoli.] 
R. Ufficio Gcol. Mem. descritt. Carta Geol. d’ltalia IB: 71. B pi. 1919.— The engineer Zac- 
CAGNA in a study of the hydrology of western Tripoli in 1914 collected fossil plants in the 
vicinity of Seck-8cink and Fessato from clay shales of Wealden age including specimens of 
Cladophltbin AlberlAii (Dunker) Brongniart, Diomiles Buchianua (Ettings.) Bomin., Sphen. 
oUpidium Kurrianum (Dunker) Heer, somewhat uncertain remains of BtekUaia onomaU 
Howard, C'l<idopAI«fri« rocro^rnot Prinetpi, and Yuccitea sp. ind. resembling YucciUa w^jwp- 
srt'oflus Zigno of the Jurassic of Verona.— A. Pompora’m. 

1996, Hkunanoeh, R. SubfossUe Flecbten. ISubfossil lichens.) Flora 112: 703-721 . 7 
Jig. I91H.--Tho absence of fossil lichens in strata earlier than the Tertiary has been attributed 
to the rapidity of their decomposition. Observations on Altctoriajubata (L.) .\ch. in Lapland 
show that all traces of the plant di8ap[)esr within a year after it falls on the forest floor. Re- 
mains of lichens do not occur in ordinary humus, except as fragments. But a study of post- 
glacial peat-beds shows recognisable remains of such species as Clndonia raapt/erfrui (L.) 
Web., C'e^ronu ialandica (L.) Ach., and Feltigera canina (L.) Willd. On partially fossilised 
tree-trunks, Opegraphn atra Hers, is present. Calcareous tufa shows such pitting as is char- 
acteristic of Lendea immerao (Web.) Ach. The author believes that these observations prove 
the possibility of lichens becoming fossilized.— L. H’. Riddle. 

1907. Walcott, Chaklf.s D. Cambrian geology and paleoDtol<^. IV. No. 5. Middle 
Cambrian algae. .Smithsonian Miae. Coll. 67»:217-2()0. P1.4SS9. 1919.— S. F. Blake. 

191H. WiELAND, U. K. The Tetracentron-Drlmys question. Amer. Jour. Set. 49: $12-383. 
May, 1920. — CommcDts on the qucaliim of whether these genera are primitive or reduced, 
upholding the former view and considering it as conforming to the hypothesis that the Angio- 
sperms arc descended from the Cycadeoids through the Ranalian plexus.— W. Berrg. 

1999. WiKLAND, G. R. Distribution and relationships of the cycadeoids. Amer. Jour. 

■ Bot. 7: 164-171. PI. 7,6 fig. 1920.— Author believes that forests of microphyllous and small- 
stemmed cycadeoids were very numerous in Triassic and Jurassic times. Williamsoniclla 
and Wielandiella are examples of such plants. They prob.ably shed their leaves with the 
seasons and were able to thrive in temperate climates. Apparently the climates of the 
Meaoioio were by no means uniformly tropical. The distribution of cycadophytes in the 
Mesoioie is briefly considered. Author discusses the relationships w’hich the cycadeoids 
bear to the eycads, tlie seed ferns, the rordaites and DoUrophylium, the ginkgos, Araucaria, 
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Ihe J)ietme«i«, md the DicotyU and fiBel.lM. He believes ih.l (he eye«ieoid. g.veri« 
to the angtoeperms, and combata the theory of a geuUlean origin for the Utter group. He 
auggesta that the main plant groups go very far baek geologieally and have evolved side by 
side. — E. W. SinwAt. 

j;> 2000. WraLAND, G. R. (Rev. of : Sku aro, A. V. A levt-book for ihidenta of botany and 
polow- Vo'- Price I £, Is. University Press: t’anibridge, lOIO.I Aroer Jour Sci «: 
ii3-224.1 Mar., 1920. . 
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G. H, Coons, Editor 
C, W. Bbnniett, Editor 


2001. Anonymous. Lime fiuipbur spray foilowlsg Boideaux. New ZmltuHi Jotir. ARric, 
19: 371-374. 1919- — It Hm been reported (hat lime-sulplmr sjvrwy followinn Hortleaux caiwcd 
ruBsetmg of the fruit. Ejrperinienta conducted in (wi> orchards indicatwl that most of the 
ruaeeting was due to Bordeaux.— .V. J. ffidrfinp.t. 

2002. Anontmoos.*^ Competibillty of spray mtitures. New Zealand Jour. Agric. 19 : 244- 
245. 1919. 

2003. Anonymous.^ Index to American mycologlcal literature. Myrohvgia 12: 112-114. 
1920. 

2004. Akontmous. Treatment of Armitltrlt with Iron sulphate. Agric, ( mi. New South 
Walea31:60. 1920. 

2005. Ano.stuous. Shothole fungi which affect cherry trees. .h>ur. Ih-pt. Agric. South 
Australia 23: 31. 1919.— brief siminmry of the results of spruy testa with Bordeaux, Biir* 
gundy and lime-aulphur mixture for the control of the shot hole fungus (fWromvcc* htrmofid). 
Bordeaux mixture gave good control, Burgundy mixture fair, while lime-sulphur mixture 
gave no control. — Anthony Berg. 

2006. Anonymous. The akin spot disease of potato tubers (Ooapora puatulans). [Abridged 
and slightly modi6ed account of: Owen, Miss aM. N. Skin spot disease of potato tubers. Kew 
Bull. Miec. Inf. (London) 1919*. 1919.) Jour. Ministry Agric, Great Uritnin 26: 1245-1250, 
1920. 

2007. A.vontmous. The Christmas tree. (Nuytsia florlbunda.) Australian Forest. Jour* 
3: 10-13. 1920. — This paper discusses the parasitism and root system (*f Suyhia /toribunda 
which is found always close to banksia "r eucalypls, imwlly j.Trrah. Tlu; parasite, through 
the parenchymatous hsustoria which develop on the haustoriogen (a cotitinuous fleshy ring 
encircling the root of the host), obtains an a<ldilional supply of organic inatorials. -C. f*. 
KnrMian. 

2008. Anonymous. Our botanical Immigrants. .Sci, Amer. Monthly 1: 317 319. S 
1920. — A popular article on the quarantine regidations of California.— U. Oln. 

2009. Anonymous. Effect of decay on wood pulp. .'^ci. Amcr. Monthly 1: 247. 1920. 

2010. Arnadd, G. Sur on mode de traitement d« la cblorose. [A method for treatment of 
chlorosis.) Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 136-146. 2 fig. 1910,- -Treatment of nhlorosis 
»f pears, poplars, roses, etc., due to an excess of lime, by the injection of suli>hatc of iron in 
the trunks and lai^e branches is described. A branch of a chlorotic pear, as a result of this 
Ueatment, became green in eight days and is still normal after four years. In some cases 
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•light injary was c&uaed by aa exe«aiiTe dote or tho tnatmeot of too Bmali bnmdM. The 
followiag formula wa« uMd : powdered iroc tulphaie 35 to 40 grams used with 20 grama olive 

oil.— C. L. Shear. 

2011. AvEBNA-SagCA, R. MolaatUa da maclerla. [Diaeasea of ^le.] Bol. Agrie. [Sfto 

Pauloi 19: 430-433. I 1018.— Diaeaaea caused by Atcochyia ap., Pleot-pora A<rb<uiMi, and 

Sphaerelta pomieola.—D. Reddick. 

2012. BANCRorr, Wilder D. [Rev. of: Peters, CsARLEa A. The preparatloii of sub> 
stRfices important In agriculture. 3rd ed. tOXti cm., m-f 8/ p. John Wiley and Sons, Inc.: 
New York, 1019. 10.80.] Jour. Phya. Chem. 23:444. 1910.— ^ Bot. Abata. 5, Entry 1100. 

2013. Barker, B. T, P. Diaeasea of plants and their treatment Jour. Bath and West 
and South Counties Soc. V, 12: 189-193. 1917-18.— Record of the occurrence of tomato collar 
rot, a root disease of Belladonna (Pkytopklhora), a bacterial disease of plum trees (hitbertg 
undescribed), a disease of alder {Fomeeiffniariiu and Polypotue sulphureus),uid potato ''rust'* 
disease. The following diseases are being investigated: Rhiaoctooia of asparagus, apple 
leaf scorch, apple fruit spot disease and tomato collar rot.— J. T. Lauritzen. 

2014. Barker, H. T. P., and C. T. Giuikohau. Further experiments on the Rhlzoctonls 
disease of asparagus. Jour. Bath and West and South Counties Soe. V, 12: 130-134. 1 Jig. 
1917-1918.— This is an account of a second series of experiments with soil treatments for 
Hhitociania violacea, var. aaparaffi {R. medicaginu). For coDvenieoce carrots were used io 
this test also io place of asparagus. The results obtained fully corroborate those of the pre- 
vious season. The disease was reduced to a mere trace on the plot where bleaching powder 
was applied (2 ounces per square yard) towards the end of the second week in April, i.e., a 
few weeks before the test crop was sown. On the check plot the disease was very severe. A 
considerable importance is attached to the time of applicatiqp of soil fungicides, that is io 
the case of Rhizoctonia not until the soil temperature begins to rise and the young growth 
of mycelium makes a good start.— Af. 6’Aapovaf<»'. 

2015. Babtin, S. L. Some serious potato diseases. Jour. Bath and West and South 
Counties Soc. V, 12 : 88-106. t pi. 1917-18.— The following diseases of potato arc described 
and control measures suggested: late blight, scab (common), powdery scab, wart disease, 
Rhisoctonia scab, stalk disease (Scferoftnta sclerotiorum), Botrytis disease and block leg.— 
/. 1. Lauriiirn. 

2016. Bikr», F. Le parasltlsme probable des Coprlns. {The probable parasitism of 
Coprinus.j Hull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 159-160. 1919.— Copriniw domeslmts a close 
relative of C. radiauft was found associated with a disease of Brouseonetia papyrijera and is 
regarded as a probable parasite. — C. L. Shear. 

2017. Boskgr, [— ]. Der Kleekrebs. (Clover stem-rot (ScleroUnla trlfoUorom)*] H* 
lustrierto Landw. Zeitg. 39: 402. Fig. 910. 1919. 

2018. Boyer, G. fitudessur la blologleet la culture des champignons sl^)4rleurs. (BloloGr 
and culture of higher fungi.) M5in. Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux Vn, 2: 233-344, PI. I-IV, 
to jig. 1918.— See Bot. .Vbsts. 5, Entry 1931. 

2010. Brittleba.nk, C. G. The Iceland poppy disease. Jour. Dept. Agrie. Victoria 17: 
709-701. 1919.— A brief note discussing the occurrence of a species of Phytophlhora on Ice- 
land poppy {Papaccr olptnum). — J. J. Skinner. 

2020. Brosfbkbrevner, J., W. T. Bovib, and Estelle M. Wolff. A simple arrange- 
ment for measuring the rate of heat penetration during stertUxatlon. [Abstract. ] Absts. Baci. 
3: 6. 1919.— "A detailed description of the apparatus, with drawings, will appear in the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry." — Avihor. 
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2mi. Betom, &™ak. Le pnditclta ae(n dal cecm. [Btack nt ot tlw cecm.) R*. 
,«l.Agne.^.yTrob 2:630. If,. mo.-Th. bl«k «t ol U» c«eo ™r«) 

eauMd by the funpu {Pkytopktlu^a /ahtri Meubluic) i> i«|>ort«d for the Bmt time froB 
CubE The diaeaae ie deaciibed end melhode of control »ro rccommendod.-if, Jtf, Btodpci. 

2|)22. Bomtino, R. H. Report of the If yadofUL Kept . Agric. Dept. Oold CoeetWI7; 19- 
21. 1918.— Piogieee report of work on dioeeeeeof cocoa, coflce, para rubber.-J. I. Laurllun. 

2023. Botleb, E. J. R^rt of the Imperial llycolotlat. Sri. Kept. Agrio. Roe. Inet., 
Puoa 1918-19: 68-85. 1919.— The report recorda progrese made during the year under report 
in the study in India of ; black band of jute (CorcAonu) caused by Ih'plodia forcin'; diaeaaee 
of roeaceoua plants in tbe outer Himalayas; various diseases of chili (Copsiciim spp.); fplA- 
iusi dieeaee of ginger, tobacco (Kicoliana spp.), and faitro popoyo; wilt of t’nionm I'nifirus; 
smut of sugar cane (Sactharum offidnarum ) ; and wheat rust. Methods of treatment and pie- 
ventioQ &re r^ofnaended. — Dudgeon. 

2024a Call, L. E. Director’s Report. Kiinsas .^gric. Exp. Sta. 1917-18. Gfi p . 1918.— 
Physiological investigations with sorghum (.Imifft/iojyoM sorpJium) and corn varieties, showing 
their comparative drought resistance and wAter requirements is discussed. Kanred wheat, 
PI066 and P1068, three hard winter w’heata, products of the Kansas Station, have been shown 
to be very resistant to stem rust, Puccima graminin Irihci. The efTecl of stem rust on the 
grain of other varieties grown in the same plots with above wheats, is shown in contrast. A 
new form of stem rust Pocci'nia gr<^mini» iritici^injicienf is described. Under com smut 
{lUlilago u<u) investigations it has been shown that although the smut can be rctlucod by 
fungicides, it likewise proportionately reduces the yield. Ecological studies show that 
infection ia local through leaf axils and not systemic. A varietal test of sorghums shows that 
all are susceptible but milo and feterita. The last named arc being studied with a view of 
discovering what constitutes their resistance. (See also Bot. Absts. !>, Entry 1406.)— L. B. 
MelcKen. 

2025. CuASSlQNOL, F. La roullle grlllag^e du polrter (Roestella cancellata Rebeot.) et 
le Junipenis sabina L. [The pear nut (Roestella cancellata Reb.) and Junlperua sablna L.) 
Bull Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 133. 1919.— To show the difference in susceptibility of varie- 
ties the following case is given. Duchess of Angoulcroe pear 25 meters from a Juni]>cr bad 
about one-third of its leaves attacked by the RoeMefia, while an unknown variety only 20 
meters from the tree had only four or five leaves affected.— C. L. Shtar. 

2026. Coker, W. C. A parasitic blue-green alp. Jour. Elisha Mitchell Bci. Hoc. 35: 0. 
1919. — Given at the Eighteenth Meeting of the North Carolina Academy of Hcicnee, and 
abstracted in its Proceedings. Oogonia of >S’oprofcpnta anuotpora were found to be infected 
by a species of blue-green alga which destroyed the eggs within.— H''. C. Coker. 

2027. Cotton, A. D. Clover stem-rot (Sclerotlaia trlfollonim). [Kev. of: Amos, A. 
Clover stem-rot. Jour. Roy, Agric. Soc. England 68-88.) Jour. Ministry Agric. Great 
Britain 26: 124M244. 1920. 

2028. Cotton, A. D., and M. N. Owen. The white rot disease of onion bulbs. Jour. 
Ministry Agric. Great Britain 26: 1093-1099. 1920.— The white rot disease of onions, very 
widespread in England and known to occur in Scotland and Ireland, causes considerable dam- 
age to the onion crop, especially in market gardens and allotments, and is caused by .S'efero- 
Uum cepitforum. It attacks both spring and autumn sown onions and is most in evidence 
from tbe beginning of June to early August. Few infections appear to t*dtc place after that 
date. In attacked plants the leaves turn yellow, wilt, fall over, and finally the entire plant 
courses and is easily pulled from the ground. Under warm, moist conditions a fluffy, white 
mycelium develops round the base of the bulb which is very characteristic of the While Rot 
disease and distinguishes it at once from all other diseases of the onion. A little later tbe 
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surface of the bulb shows the presence of numerous black spherical sclerotla ^out the site 
of small poppy 8ee<l (O.o mm. in diameter). The sclerotia appear to persist in the soil at least 
three or four years and may survive considerably longer. The disease is introduced into new 
localities by contaminated soil and manure, diseased seedlings wd *'sets.” All cmnmcm vari- 
eties are susceptible. Hhallots arc usually very resistant as is also true of leeks. The only 
present known means o? control is to keep the infected ground free from onions and allied grops 
for a number of years. Soil fungicides have not proved effective. — M. B. HfeKaj/. 

2f}29. CoLHAW, A. B. Report on the agrtcultunil station, Abort. Rept. Agric. Dept. Gold 
Coast 1917: 24-29. 1918. — Includes a note, with table, on distribution of cocoa diseases.— 
J. I. 

'JfSif. DARN'ELii-SifiTH, G. P. An aeeoont of some observationa tqwn the Ufe^hlstory nf 
Phoma citricarpa MeAlp. The cause of the “Black Spot” disease In Cltros frolt in Srath 
Wales. Proc. Linncan .Soc. New South \Valea43: 868-882. PI. 84~90. 1918. — The p^)er first* 
presents a brief historical review of the fungus and the disease. This is followed by a state- 
ment of the general symptoms. The disease is serious in New South Wales, producing 
minute black spots on the foliage throughout the year. On the fruits the spots are rarely seen 
before the first of August, and vary from | to ) inch or more in diameter. The disease appears 
almost invariably on the sunny side of the tree and on the side of the fruit exposed to the 
sun. This has been checked up experimentally and a explained as being due to the lowering 
of vitality by action of the sun.~~(/ultiire data are given and the structure of the mycelium, 
spores and pycni<lia discussed. Two types of spores were found, large viable ones and smaller 
ones, termed “X" spores, which do not germinate.— TI jc disease can he controlled with 
Bordeaux.— r. J. Kumphrey. 

'J031. Doioio:, Etiirl M. The rdle of bacteria in plant diseases. iPrcsidcntial Address, 
South African Assoc. Adv. 8ci., Kingwilliamstown, July, 1919.] South African Jour. Sci. 16: 
65-92. 1919.— This in a review of the history of plant bacteriology and a Bummary of 
preaent knoweldge of the r61e of bacteria in plant diseases with special reference to South 
African comlitions and to diseases of plants occurring in South Africa.— M. Doidge. 

2032. Duyskk, F. Wurzelbrand Im Welzenschlage. [Root-scald in wheat-fields.] lllus- 
Irierte Landw. Zeitg. 39: 372-373. 1919 — The diseases caused by the fungus, Leploaphae- 
ria culmi/ragn, is described and indirect control through increasing the resistance of the host 
plant by proper fertilization is rccommendcil. Badly diseased fields should be plowed up and 
replanted with crops other than wheat or rye. Such fields should not be planted with wheal 
or rye for a term of years. — John W. Hobtris. 

2()33. Khkrsux, Frkorkk’k. A yeast-agar medium for the Meningococcus. [Abstract.! 
Absts. Hart. 3: 10. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry IWO. 

KK.^MB.^RAif, T. Suspected parasitiam in a moss. J<>ur. Indian Bot. 1:206-211. ‘ 
fig. 1920.— During the monsoon season a common unidentified moss in Madrfis is found with 
its rhiioids and protoncmata penetrating colonies of Cyanophyceae. Because the penetrating 
rhitoids and protoncmata arc colorless, and become filled with starch coincidentally with the 
decay of the alga colonies, the author suggests that the moss is parasitic on the algae.^ Haus- 
torial connections were not observed.— Dudgeon. 

2035. Kriksson, Jakob. Sor Phdtdroecle et la specialisation do Pucctnia caiicls, Reb. 

[On heteroeclsm and specialization la PucciolacarlcisReb.] Rev. G<^n. Bot. 52: 15-18. 1920. 

—See Bot. .\bst8. 5, Entry 045. 

2036. Erwin, A. T. Hot formaldehyde treatment for potato scab. Potato Mag. 

/ fig. 1920. 
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3037. Ebi, A. A, The truo lutura of ptant -tmer. Itot, 26 : 30-23 1930 The 

Mthor contends thst in fovorsble situations plants proiiuce substances that render them 
resistant to disease and that it horticulture is properly conducted the plants will ward off 
diseaM by becoming immune.— IV. N. Cltttt. 

2038. Felt, E. P. New Philippine gidt midges. Philippine Jour. aSci. U: 287 394, 1919. 
-This paper ia supplemental to one puhUshed in the Philippine Journal of l^ieiu-e for 1918. 
It describes the gall midges and their foot! hahits, hul the ap^varanee of the galls is left for 
a subsequent paper.— Alter! R. Sirt i tur. 

2039. FERDiNANDfiEN.C., akdO.Winok. A PhjlUchom partslUc ou SaigtMum. Myco- 
logia ilk 102-103. i Jig. 1920.—^^ Hot. .\bstg. 5, Eiilry UHl. 

2040. Fletcher, J. J., and C. T. .Musson. Qra certain Bboot-bearlaf turnon of Euca- 
lypta and Angophorts, and their modifying inOuenco on the growth habit of the planti. Proc. 
Linnean Soc. New South Wales 43 : 191 233 Pl.i -ft;. 1919, See Hot. Ahsis. Untry 1888. 

2041. Foex, Et. Note sur une maladle du polrler. {Note on a pear dltMse.] Bull. Soc. 
Path. Veg. France <S; 102-101. Scvit.Alrt., 1919.— .\ nmker on pear branches in France is 
described and regarded as identical with the tlis4‘as<' ilescrihed by liKirrov anti MAtinLANc. 
Diplodia grifftmi Sacc. or Spharruimg p)nutio-<U plinita hVkl., the pycnidial fornj of Phyttalo- 
.*pora cydonxac, was found on the cankers and is regardtHi as t he cause. Cult ing out of cankers 
.md spraying with Bordeaux are recommeiuled.— C. A. Shrar. 

2942. Foex, Et. Au sujet d'uo £pi de bl6 partietlement charbonnf . jRegardlng i partially 

smutted head of wheat.] Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France 6: 1919. case is irportci) 

m which a hea<l of wheat showed the lower spikelcts Kunitlcil by I ■Ahlayc Irfftri and the upper 
apparently hcaltliy. Three of the unsinutted grains were grown and produoerl plauis free 
from smut. It is suggested in explanation that the apparently sound spikidcls escaped infer* 
tioQ or the infection remuincci dortnant. pKui.tos ia cited as having examined similar eaaea 
partially smutted by TilUlia ran'tn without fimling truces of mycelium in tl»c unwnullwl 
spikeleta. A thorough microscopic examination of such caA<'s is oeceisury in order to deter- 
mine with certainty whether a partial or undeveloped infection has token place. •’ C, Shrar. 

2943, Foex, Et. Note sur une maUdle de I’orge et de I’sTolne. {Note on a dUetseof rye 
and oats.] Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. France d: IIS -124. Vov. Dec., 1919. A disenae of oats and 
rye somewhat resembling fo«jt rot is described. A 8pecie.8 of Fusarium was found on tho dis- 
eased stems. This was compared with F. riii/uginoitum ami other sperics reported on grain 
but DO positive identification made. Soil sterilization and burning of nil disciised plants 
are suggested as control measures.— L. .s’A^ar. 

2044. Fulx, Et. Quelques remarques su aujet de Is presence de p4rltheces de Pbyllac- 
tinla eorylea sur des feuilles de Chine sttelntes de “Blanc.*' { Note on the presence of perl- 
thdcia of Phyllsctlnls eorylea on oak leaves affected with powdery mildew.] Bull. Hoc. Path. 
Veg. France 6 : 161-166. 1919.— Oak leaves having all the appearance of tlie mildew attributed 
to A/»crospAa«na querdna were found to bear perithccia of PhyllficUni<i. (Icrtain peculiari- 
ties of the walla of the hyphac of the mildew on the leaves known to occur in MitroapKaeria 
but not in Phyllactinia lead the author to believe that the perithccia found were not pro- 
duced on the oak leaves but blown there from sonm other host.— -C. L. Shtar. 

2046. Greene, Laurenz, and 1. E. Mblhus. The effect of crown gall upon a young apple 
orchard. Iowa Agrtc. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 59: 147-176. H pl.^ 3 ftg. 1919. — This bulletin 
deals with the effect of crown gall on a young orchard up until the bearing age. Infected 
trees were selected and planted on a modified .Missouri loess type of soil. The observatioDs 
extended over a five years period. Crown gall effects were determined by measurements of 
the trunk diameter, and by consideration of the twigs, their number, length, Ihicknew and 
weight. The large galls were more injurious than the small ones and those an the slock and 
union were more harmful than those on the secondary growth.—/. B. Melhue. 
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2010. Gbovi, 0. 5ot«f 00 tho fntlt bbtiom btclUttt. biTMticiitlons on dtseuM of ^tntt 
«Bd tbotr trootmoot. Jour. Poth and West and South Counties Soe. 5» 12: Z24-'128. I017'18. 
—The bacillus (specific name not mentioned) which causes disease of pear blossoms was iso- 
lated from several samples of soil and is supposed to be common there in April, but not earlier 
in the year. Cultures made from the roots of various plants yielded apparently the same or- 
ganism. Ad experiment was carried on with plants grown in sterilised soil in pots, one set 
of which was inoculated with cultures of the bacillus. It was found that the Utter had a 
decided beneficial effect upon the growth of the plants. A description is given of morpholt^i- 
cal, cultural and some biochemical characters of the bacillus. — M. Shapovalov. 

'20i7. IIbndeick, J. The use of lime In controlling finger-end-toe in turnips., Trans. 
High], and Agric. Soc. Seoliand V, 30 : 137-145. 1018.— The author presents data to show that 
the application of sufficient lime to neutralise the sourness and leave an excess carbonate of 
lime in the soil wilt check or prevent finger-and-toe (Platmodiophora bratneat) in turnips.— 
/. /. Lauritten. 

2048. Hess, E. Die Mistel auf dem schwsrzen Walnussbenm (Jnglans nlgrt). [Mistle- 
toe on the bUck-walttut (Juglana nigre).) Schweis. Zeitschr. Forstw. 71: 1-2. i fiQ. 1020. 
— This is the first occurrence of mistletoe on black walnut recorded. It occurred in a park in 
the village of Champagne, WaadtUnder Zura. A possible explanation for its occurrence on 
this species is the less astringent sap as compared to other nut trees, f he mistletoe is sup- 
posed to have been disseminated from nearby fruit trees.— 7. V. Hofmann. 

2019. UONNET, O. Us hybrtdes en WW. [1910 hybrids.) Rev. Vitic. 22:53-59. 1920 - 
>See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1744. 

2050. Howard, Albert. Spike disease of peach trees: an example of unbalanced ssp- 
circulation. Indian Forester 45: 011-017. 1919.— The characteristics of the spike disease of 
sandalwood arc similar to those of the peach. When the peach is budded on the almond, 
unless there is close junction between bud-ring and seedling, there is a delayed union and a 
callus tissue forms until the stock and scion arc united. In the former case when the union 
is perfect, the tree grows normally and vigorously; in the latter case development is slow and 
the tree becomes '‘spiked," with the characteristics of form and of mineral and starch content 
very similar to the sandal. It is suggested that the spike of sandal may be due to the 
imperfect union of the root haustoria with the host.— E. H. Afunns. 

2051. HtTBERT, Ermcst E. Disposal of Infected slash on timber-scale areas In the oorth- 
west. Jour. Forestry 18: 34-56. 1920. — Facton of available water and food supply, resist- 
ance of the boat to sporopbore production, temperature, humidity and light are most important 
in the production of sporophores of wood-destroying fungi. These may be present in the 
slash of cut-over areas and all the destructive wood-rotting fungi can develop on infected 
slash. These are sources of infection to the remaining trees of the stand. Slash should be 
burned or charred as far as possible or otherwise dragged into openings where the soil and air 
is drier and warmer. This is not so important with the yellow pines as with the firs and cedars 
because of the moister sites occupied by the latter.- E. N. Afunns. 

2052. Kerk, FRAyK D. Report of the botanist. Bull. Pennsylvania Dept. Agric. 1‘: 
24-20. 1918. — Attention is called to the greater need for practicing the methods which have 
already been worked out for the control of crop diseases. Statistics are given on the losses 
to the oat, potato and apple crop occasioned by plant disease during the season 1917.— C. R- 
Orion. 

2053. Klibahk, H. Hai^t- and Hebenfruebtfonnen dcr Askomyzeten. Enter Tell: 
Sigezw Untenoebangen. [Perfect and Imperfect stages of ascomycetes.) 995 p., t75 M- 
Gebr. Borntriger; Leipsig, 1918. 
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2(K4. Koerxer, W. F. Anf welclu KrEokbeltsformen tst b«tffl “IhurcliMhes" and "Aut* 
teoM” der xm StttKewinniioc bestlminten Kiftoffelfoldar bMond«rt lu ichteo. (What dii- 
msM rfr to b® considored especUlly la golni through and thinning oot potato Aoldi from which 
■ood potatoes are to be selected.] lUuetrierte I^dw. /.citg. 39:323-324. Fig. 1919 . 

2055. Kornauth, K. Berlcht dei K. K. laadwlrtechafUlch-bakterlologUchen and Pflaai- 
enschatzatatton In Wien ffir das Jahr 1917. [Report for 1917, of the Vienna InsUtata lor agri- 
culture, bacterlotogy and plant protection.! Zeitsehr. landw. VewiicW. CWterr. 21: 377-398. 
1918.— Occurrence of potato black leg and an early severe oiubreak of blight (FAplopfclJbra 
infeiiftns), tomato rot caused by Phytobactcr fycijpcfsicMm, core rot of apple cauMd by Fusa- 
rium putre/Mierui and a diaeaae of Picea pugttut caused by (Vurhitorta piVrar.—Seeda of cu- 
eutnberf onion and bean were tested for tolerance to a variety of proprietary diainfectaata.— 
“Bosnspasta is a satiafactorj- preventive of cucumber mildew (/». cuAfrisi*) and scab (Clndo- 
jpttnum). [Through ahst. by Matodschke in Zeilaebr. Pflanienkr. 29: •2-11-242. 1019 
(1920), h-Z>. R^iek. 

* 2056. Lee, H. Atherton, and IIasrv S. Yates. Pink disease of cllrui. IMiilippine 
Jour. Sci. 14 : 657-671. 7 pi., t Jig. 1910.— The disease is caused by CorbViutn salmt/nir<»lof 
B. A Br. At present localised in a small area, hence the importance of a description of the 
disease and the method of eradication to prevent further spread ThemcthcKlofdissemination 
is studied and recommendations are made for its treatment with lime sulphur spray. — Albsrt 
R. Sti>e€t$er. 

2057. Lees, A. H. “Reversion” of black currants. Jour. Ustli and West and South 
Counties Soc. 5, 12: 134-135. 1917-1918.— An explanation is given as to the probable cauaee 
of an abnormal lateral growth in currants, known as big bud or reversion. It is said to he 
due to a check in terminal growth of which two ciwcs were oliscrvei): the milc-chccked ter- 
minal and the formation of a terminal flower. The latter was found to occur on shoots that 
were making a comparatively weak growth.— .V. .SAaporofur. 

20.58. Lees, A. H. Further ezperlmentson big bud mite. Jour. Bath and West and South 
Counties Soc. 5, 12: 137-139. 1917-1918,— Kxi>erimenis were conducteil iiHleterminelhe num- 
ber of sprays necessary for the control of the big bud mite, and the licst time for their appli- 
cation. It was found that 2 applications give better resultn than one and possibly 3 are 
necessary. The following months were selected: (a) beginning uf Dercmher, (b) beginning 
of January and (c) end of February. A sati.ifaclory control was obtained with a mixture 
containing 10 per cent of soap and 5 f>er cent of crude carbolic acid.— Af . Shapovulnv. 

2059. Lees, A. H. Copper stearate. Jour. Bath and West and Routli Counties Soc. 5, 
12: 139-142. 1917-1918.— A proper combinatJtn of soap and copper sulphate, called for con- 
venience copper stearate, possesses high wetting and spresiling properties. Ordinarily both 
Burgundy and Bordeaux mixtures alone are deficient in these qualities. The wetting powers 
of the copper soap mixture may be greatly increased by combining it with a 2 per cent par- 
aflSn emulsion [kerosene}. — Af. Shapovalov. 

2060. liEVT, E. Bruce. Investigation of diy-rot in swedes. New Zealand Jour, Agrie. 
19 : 223-228. 1919.— A dry rot disease of swede turnips {Drastiica campeulriK) is serious in 
certain sections and is frequently followed by soft rot. The article deals only with direct 
control measures. The eflfects of various fertiliser combinations were tried and a auper- 
phoephate-guano mixture seemed to give a slight improvement. Seed from different sources 
gave little variation in the amount of dlseaee. A large number of varieties were tested and 
some were found to be slightly resistant. Selection of resistant plants for seed is to be 
practiced.— N. J. Giddings. 

2061. Lewis, A. C. Annoal Report of the State Entomologist for 1919. Ceorgia State 
Bd. Entomol. Bull. 55. 31 p. Fig. t. 1920 .— Contains a statement of the work conducted 
by the Georgia State Board of Entomology, one of the main lines having been the dusting of 
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ptaebes {Amy^fdaluH persica.) againat diaeaaea and iDMcts. Is the garden and tni^work, 
apraying against the Mosaic disease of peppers (Caprtrum annuum) was undert^en. BUek 
Leaf 40 was used against the piant lice in an effort to prevent spread of the trouble. Expert- 
rocots appearc<l successful, but it was found hard to control the lice. This work will be con- 
tinued. — The breeding of cotton (Goaaypium hinutum), the testing of varieties and the 
growing of wilt resistant strains were part of the activities of the Board during 1918.’~Two new 
insects were reported in flcorgia, one being a s{>ecies of Margarodes and the other the Chrys- 
anthemum Midge (Oiarlhrorumi/ia hypogaea). The latter part of the report contains a list 
of the Georgia nurseries inspjected for !918-I919.~T. H. MeHatton. 

2(H2. Llotd, C. O. Mycologlcal notes, Ho. 61. P. 877-99S, pi. 1U~IS9. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1910.— See Hot. Ahats. Kntry IftTiO. 

‘2CVi3. .M AT/, JcTLiua. Algunas enfermedades del follaje en laa plantas. (Foliage diseases.) 
Uevisl. Agric. (!om. y Trab, 2: ft24-62.^. 1919. — Reprinted from Reviat. Agric, Puerto Rico. 

LWl. MfKAV, M. B. VerticlUlum wttt of potatoes In Oregon. Potato Mag. 2*: 10-11, 38, 
42. 5 fig. alhoalrum may be present m apparently healthy tubers and absent in 

tubera with discolored atran<ls. U may survive a winter in either end of a tuber from a dis- 
eased hill, or in truah from diseased plants in the soil. The fungus hrst attacks the small 
roots. It spreads through the soil along the row. Infection in 90 per cent of the hills reduced 
the yield by 32,5 per cent . — Donald FoUom. 

200.5. M< ItAf;, W. Administration report of the Government Mycologist for the year 1917' 
18. Rept. Dept, Agric. Madras 1917-18: 77-80. 1918.— A progress report of the work being 
<lone on misccllancoiis diseases w given.—/. /. LountMn. 

20>k>. .MbLuiJS, I. Iv, AND L. W. Dukrkix. Cereal rusts of small grains. Iowa Agric. 
Exp. iSta. Circ. 02. tS p., It fig. 1919.— The five different rusts commonly attacking the small 
grains arc described in a popular manner. The time of appearance of stem rust (Puenfme 
graminix) in the spring an<l its Bprca<I from the common barberry (Ber6ens fulgons) is shown 
in tabular and graphic form. During the past two years (1917 and 1918) a great many bar- 
berry buslics have been found in the state growing as heclges in the country and town or as 
clump plantings on public and private grounds in the cities. Previous to 1917, all of the nurs- 
eries in the state carried extensive plantings for liistribution. In some cases these plant- 
ings covered five acres. In addition to being domesticated, this shrub is at present tending 
to run wild in some localities, 20 such places having been found. Data at hand show that b 
1917 before the barberry eradication movement was begun, there were in Iowa at least a 
million bushes. Tikcir distribution was gener^ over the state, and they were found in eveiy 
county, although the largest numbers were found in the larger cities. The relation of crown 
rust to the various species uf buckthorn (Rhamnus) in the state is explained. There are three 
species of buckthorn in Iowa. Two of them have been introduced from Europe and are sold 
by nurserymen for ornamental and hedge purposes. These are f?Anmnu» colAarltca and R. 
frangnla. The latter species is very resistant to the alternate stage of crown rust. — /, K. 

20137. Mkluus, I. E., an'dL. W. Durrbll. Studies on the crown rust of oats. lowaAgric. 
Exp. t^la. Res, Bull, 49: 115-144. 6 fig. 1919.— A progress report dealing largely with factors 
iofiuencing the growth and reaction of crown rust on oats and different species of RhamMm. 
The minimum, optimum and maximum temperaturesfor urediniospore germination are given. 
The per cent of germination of urediniospores produced in the greenhouse is variable. Ure- 
diniospores must be in direct contact w'ith water in order to germinate. Vaseline and paraf- 
fine oil in contact with w.ater acted as stimulants. The special form of crown rust on oats 
uses Rhamnus caiharlica and R. lanceolaia as alternate hosts. R. frangvla, R. caroliniana 
and R. alnifoUat according to the data presented, do not harbor the aectal stage of crown rust 
of oats.—/. S. M9lhu9. 
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2068. MioYii AND Andi!su 6. tfber Tom»t*ner kiulraBteii. ITonuto dlntiea 1 Z»ii- 

»e<)r, Isndw. Vereuchsw. Osterr. 21 : 407-4I5. im.~Pkyl„phlhor« and Clwo.por,,™, 

pkomoidM attacked tomatoce in Dalmatia, The latter fungna attacked nnly the variety 
FicarMai causing wrinkled, unmarketable fruit. The dideaaea wei^ eont rolled by 4 applica- 
dons of 1 per nent Bordeaux mixture the first application being made in t he hot-bed! [Through 
abet, by MATocacHEX in ZeiUchr. Pfiantenkr. 20: 253-2M. 1019 />. WeddtVk. 

2069. Mirakde, Robert. Sur une maladle da U Coque de Kola. [A dlsMse of the shell 
of welnut aogltns regU).I Bull. Soc. Path. Veg. Frame 0: 134-136. /*/. /, $ jfg. Nov. 
Dec., 1919.— Nuts of Ju^lam (cultivatci!) from corlain trees show thin places or irregular 
lesions penetrating the shell. No insect or fungus was aasi>eiHieil with the trouble and it is 
regarded as a physiological illsorder or degeneration. It is conlinctl to certain trees which 
show the disease each year.— C. L Shtar. 

2070. Moesz, G. Mykologlal Kdzlemtoyek. III. K6zlem6ny. [Mycologlul investtga* 
•dons. III.) Bot. Roll. 17: 60-78. II fitf. 1918. -See Bot. Absid. .*), Kiury 1962. 

2071. Moesz, G. Megjegyz4s Scbllbersky K.— nak a fekete i gabooarozsda tiifylbaa 
lett javasUtihoz. [Remarks on Scbllbersky 's lecture on black rust of cereals.] But. Ki'itl. 
17: 49-51. 1918. —Review of facia concerningoverwinteringof Pufcinia grunjim's and r6le of 
barberry in its perpetuation and dissemination. Suggests that critical study be roade licfore 
restrictive measures^f tlie more northerly countries are adopted in Hungary. [Tlirough abst, 
by Matourchf.k in Zeitachr. Pflanzenkr. 20: 25.'> iW. 1019 (1920). 1 •/). 

2072. Mu.n'.v, M. T, The seed analyst's responsibility with reference to aeed-boma plant 
diseases. Proc. Assoc. Official Seed Analysts of North .■Vmerica 1919: ai sV). 1919. 

2073. NicuaLCAa,H. M. AnnualreportoftheOovernmealMlcrobiologltt. TasnianiaAgrio. 

and Stock Dept. Kept. 1915-17:20-23. 1917. |Appenre(i, ]91S,|— “Owing to tho plimoroe- 
nally wet season, fungous diseases of all kinds were very common in fruit and other cr<»p«.’* 
Apple scab, “powdery mildew or fire blight," black rot malorum) abundant and 

destructive on apples, l^ufciula pruui injureil stone fruits, gcDerally, inclmling npricota; 
/’'oryneum beyerinrki also was injurious to stone fruits causing shot-hole. Potiito blight 
{Phylophlkornl was widespread anti losses ranged «ip to 100 |>er rent. Experiments for the con- 
trol of a pea disease, caused by Rhizoctonia, arc reported but were practically without result 
owing to wet weather. Pcnmonixtra vidac does some tliimagc to perm.— Iron sulfitl spray gave 
satisfactory control of apple mildew, l^c also next following Entries, 2071, 'Jt)75,]“ /). 

f 

2074. Nicholw, H. M. Annual reportof the Government Microbiologist. Tusmania Agric. 
.and Stock Dept. Kept. 1917-18: l.3'-16. I9IS.— Discaacs much lesa prevalent than previous 
year on account of dry season. In addition to notes on apple diseaaes and potato blight, 
Pttsarium sofam ia reported as the cause of a destructive potato wilt, |8oe also next preced- 
ing and next following Entries 2073, 2075.} -/>. Ri-ddick. 

2076. Nicuolls, H. .M. Annual report of the Government Microbiologist. Tasmania 
Agric. and Stock Dept. Kept. 1918-19: 20-23. 1919.— fAdtuj;i /ofh.f has been found to cause 
rancidity in butter. Slow pasteurization of cream is effective in fircvcnllon. — I’otalo liihcrB 
were subjected to a temperature of I25“F. for 4 hours to kill Phytophlh>ra. When planted, 
they sprouted sooner and more evenly than untreated tubers and made a belter crop. Owing 
to the dry season late blight did not develop in the field. Early blight (Wocros/wrium), wilt 
(Ftaonum), scab iRkizoclonia), scurf (Spondylocladium) , potato moth, and eel-worm were 
prevalent on potato. Rhitoclonia of potato also injures field pea. Fruit diseases occiirrwl 
as in 1916-17 (see second preceding entry) hut were not so serious owing to dry Bcason.— Young 
apple trees which suddenly wilt and die were found affected with a fungus “identical in every 

respect with PusaTiumvwinfMlum.” Action of fungus seems to be purely mechanical I'throni- 
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botic). Cdd wet spriaga are favorable to the diaeaae. Trees are very susceptible up to the 
ei^tb year. Indications are that fungus gains entrance at time of budding or grafting.— 
Somewhat similar disease of apricots is said to be caused by iV'ccfria ctnnohanna,— Differmi- 
tial stain for mycelium of these two organisms in wood is: very weak solution. Delafield'a 
haematoxylin, 24 hours, differentiated tn ammoniated distilled water. [See also next preced- 
ing lOntriea, 2073, 2074.)— D. Reddick. 

2070. Nichouov.C.O. Some vegetable parasites. Sci. Amer. 122: S7-07. ifig. 1920.— 
A popular article on flowering plants and fungi that derive nourishment from other plants.— 
Ch(U. H. Oii». 

2077. OsBOBNc, T. G. B. Black leg disease of cabbages. Jour. Dept. Agric; South 
Australia 23: 107-110. t fig. 1919.— The article contains a brief summary of the history 
the disease in South Australia. A detailed description of the symptoms, and remedial meas- 
ures based upon K. P. IIkhdcrson’s work (Phytopathology 7: $79-4Si. 1918) is given.— 
Anthony Berg. 

2078. flsBOBSc, T. 0. B. Two serious new wilt diseases. Jour. Dept. Agrie. South Aus- 
tralia 23 : 437. 1919.— Two serious wilt diseases hitherto unrecorded in the state have come 
to the attention of the author. The one a spotted wilt of tomato which develops on the young 
leaves, leaf stalk and stems in irregular, brown spots and within a few days the whole plant 
wilts from above downward. The other is a strawberry wilt. Apparently healthy plants wilt 
within a few hours in hot weather; though seldom killed outright the first season the plants 
fail to make thrifty growth or to bear fruit. The disease can be spread by planting offshoots 
from diseased plants. Healthy plants set out in beds that had a diseased crop the previous 
season become affected,— Anthony Berg. 

2079. Osh ASTON, A. E. Observitioni on some effects of fires and on llghtnlng>8track 
treos la tbs chlr forests of the North Garhwal) Division. Indian Forester 46: 125-131. 1920. 
-Chir forests were badly burned in 1910 and the trees apparently have not been killed by best 
directly but through the subsequent action of insects, especially bark beetles, and fungi. 
Similar action is seen in trees struck by lightning, the infection spreading to surrounding trees 
in the group. This may be due to electrical disturbances and action on the cambium as well 
as to external agencies.—^. AT. ^funn6. 

2080. OsTEBWALDER. Vom Apfelmehltau. [Apple mildew.] Schweiz. Zeitschr. Obst. u. 
Weinbau 1918: 101. 1018.— Sulfur and lime-sulfur solution are worthless for control. Best 
control is early careful cutting and burning of infected twigs. The following varieties arc 
very susceptible: Parkers Pepping, Orleans* and Landsberger-Reinette, Goldreinette von 
Blenheim, Boiken. [Through abst. by Matouschek in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29 : 261-262. 
1919 (1920). I-D. /2cddidt. 

2081. Paine, S. G., and C. M. Haenseler. Decay In potato clamps doe to “black*leg." 
Jour. Ministry Agrie. Great Britain 27: 78-^, 1^. — Cultural studies indicate that some of 
the trouble from the rotting of potatoes in out-door storage in Britain during the winter 
1918-19 was due to the '‘black-leg" organism {Bacillvs atrostpticus). It is not certain whether 
it was responsible for the initial injury or whether its presence was general in rotting potatoee 
throughout the country.— 5f. B. AfcAay. 

2082. Pammel, L. H. Perennial mycelium of parasitic fungi. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci. 25: 
259-203. 1^.— The author enumerates many species of fungus with perennial mycelium 
Of Ueiilago elriaeformia he states "The purpose of this note is to call attention to the fact that 
the same stool of timothy will produce the smut for years."- if. S. Canard. 

2083. PiTBONiL, B. Sul nemme o marciome nero delle caitagne. [On the blackening or 
black rot of cheatnuts.] Stas. Sperim. Agrarie Italians 52: 21-41. 4 pf- 1919.— A study of 
the black rot of chestnuts, a condition distinctly recognisable in the ripe fruit but which, 
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•eeoramg to the author, u conveyed to the flower at the time of flowerin* . The cauwa orfan- 
am ia carefully described and studied in its natural and cultural environments. It is found 
that the optimum temperature lies between 14“0. and while a temperature of lOT. 
below 0*C. is not injurious to the organism, although growth is eheeked during the time of 
eqMiure. Higher temperatures than the optimum bring about a luxuriant growth which does 
not last more than a very few days. On relatively dry media there is the formation of sclerotic 
tissues that are considered by the author as the (ulaptalions for tlie tiding over of dr>' periods 
rather than cold periods. Microecopically the fungus causing the rot resembles closely the 
one described by Peglion and by Bainier and with a few difftrcnces of a minor importance t he 
incompleto descriptions of the above authors are suitetl for the tlcscripl ion of the present form. 
Ssrstem^ieally the causal organism has been place<l in a newly formoit genus under the name 
Rtocodteffa eastmeae (Banier) Peyronel, Aaphyiiatiou of the fungus which is an oldigale 
aerobe, by means of COi or simple soaking in water for a few days, may prove l>eueficial if 
care is then taken to spread the chestnuts to dry in a thin layer in a cool and dry place. Sul- 
phur fumigation was of no avail in the treatment of (he fruit. Infected cliestnuts being of 
less specific gravity allows separation from sound nuts by flotation melhod».— A. ffonoirt. 

20S4. PRIDBAM, J. T. An obscure disease In wheat. Agric. Oas. New South Wales Jl: 
229-231. f jfp. 1920. — A non-technical description of a wheat trouble is given. Abnormal 
conditions appear at heading time. Heads have a failed dull appearance, are constricted, and 
contain shrunken grain. The characters of the disease do not indicate take-all, OpAiohofu-'t 
^nrm'nis. Disease not amenable to seed treatments used . Disease has betm not iced at point * 
in New South Wales since 1911 but nearly absent several years.—/,. H. H'dldron. 

2085. Raubousec. tlber die praktlsche Anweodung dei Sulfini gegen Schimmelpllse 
nod SchXdllnge. (On the i^Ucabllity of Sulfin for fungous diseases and Insect pests.] Zeit- 
schr. Zuckerind. Bdhmen 42: &t9. 1918. ^Sulfin is a new proprietary powder containing soilium 
bisulfate and gypsum. Results secured thus far arc satlsfactury and t)ic materia) is worthy 
of further test. (Through abstract by Matouacuek in Zeitschr. Pflanzcokr. 29: 280. 1910 
(1920).l-i>. Reddick. 

2OS0. Ravaz, L. Traitement de I'AnthracDOse. [Control of the aothracnose.) Prog. 

Agric. et Vitic. 74; 103-104. 1920. 

2087. Reinkino, Otto A. Pbytophthora Faberi Maubl. ; The cause of coconut bud rot in 
the Philippines. Philippine Jour. Sci. 14: 131-151. S yi 1010.— Tlic history, distribution, 
and nature of the disease are outlined, followed by detailed description of field und laboratory 
studies of the disease. The indications pointed to bacterial agency anil an organism resem- 
bling Bacillui coil was isolated. Inoculations with pure cultures of Racilhn ruli produced 
many symptoms of the disease. Bacterial causation, however, waa deemed insufficient to 
account for the rapid dissemination. Trees inoculated with Phytophth^ la isolated from 
Cacao proved positive in a large percentage of cases. Later the same ' in^,u8 was isolated 
from the woody tissue of the coconut and reinfections proved it to be the cause of bud rot. 
A taxonomic study revealed the presence of several sjTecics of the fungus. Methods of treat- 
ment recommended and a bibliography is appended.— A I6crt R. .Swcelsfr. 

2088. Roben, H. R. The mosaic disease of sweet potatoes. Arkansas Agric. Kxp, Hta. 
Bull. 167. lSp.,6 pi. 1920. — The mosaic disease of sweet potatoes was first identified by the 
author in 1918 and has since been the subject of study. Isolation and infeclivity studies have 
been carried on, so far with negative results. The disease is classified as a non-infectious, 
heritable chlorosis. The appearance of the disease is described and illustrated. Roguing 
diseased plants is recommended as a control for the disease . — John A. Ellxoll. 

2089. Salmon, S. C. Establishing kanred wheat In Kansas. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 
Girc. 74. 18 p. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1205. 
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^)00. Sande&a, J. G. A handbook of cosuBon garden pette. Bull. Pennaylyaaia Dept. 

Agric. I*: 1-24. mfiq. 1918. 

2091. San'Deba, J, G., and L. H. Wibls. tUt of ownera of commercial orcbards and 
Ikenaed nnraerTmeo In Pennajrlvanla including Hat of nattered dealers In nuiaerj stock. 

Bull. Pennsylvania. Dept. Agric. 1-56. 1918.— C. R. Oritm. 

2092. .ScuLLLKNjiEKo. Vorsuche xur Bekimpfung der Perono^ra. [Investigations of 
control of grape downy mildew.) Schweix. Zeitachr. Obst- u. Gartenbau 1918: 81. 1918.— 
Best mixture is 1 per cent copper sulfate, 1 per cent iron sulfate and 1 per cent hydrated 
lime. Of proprietary mixtures, Martini mixture is preferable to Bordola paste. .[Through 
abst. by Matouhchek in Zeitschr. Pflansenkr. 29:254-255. 1919 {1920),]— D. Re^ick. 

2098. .ScuiLfiKiis^^RY, K. Hlpertrdfos paraszemdlesdk almagyflmfllcsdkOn. [Hypertro- 
phied ientlcelaon fruit of apple.} Bot. K<3xlciDdnyck 17: 93. 1918.— The condition U thought 
to he caused by excessive amount of water in soil. Tissue underlying hypertrophied arA 
appears water soaked. [Through abst. by MATOUsenEK in Zeitschr. Pflanaenkr. 29: 2^^. 
1919 (1920). I— />. htddick. 

2091. SoHii.BKRAZKr, K. Javaslat a fekete gabonarozsda tlrgvdban. [A lecture on black 
rust of cereals.! Bot. Kozlem6nyek 17:43-48. 1918.— Summary in German. 

2095. Hc'HOsrELo, Lko. Beizen des Hlrsesaatgutes. [Dislniectingmllletseeds.] Wiener 
laodw. Zeitg. 68 : 257. 1018.— In Hungary, millet seed U poured through the flame of burning 
straw to free it from smut. Five per cent copper sulfate is eiTective but a solution of this 
strength injures thuscsceds which are broken in threshing. [Through abst. by MATonscnxK 
in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29 : 255. 1919 (1920).] — I). Reddick. 

2096. Sc>i0YKN, T. H. Betydoingsfulde oyere underg^kelser over furuena blaeremst. 
[Important new Investigations on Perldermium plnl.) Tidsskr. Skogbruk 28: 28-29. 1920. 

2097. Hkula, V'lau. Cber die Zusammensetzung der durch Rhlzoctonla zersetzten Rflbc. 
[Composltlonof sugar beets destroyed by R.j Zeitschr. Zuckerind. BdhmeD42: 135-138. 1918. 

•.\ffccled tissue contains invert sugar but no saccharose. [Through abst. by Matouscbkk 
in Zeitschr. Pfianzenkr. 29: 263. 1919 (1920).)— D. Rtddick. 

2098. Si’U^KKhMA.N'.v, Der falscbe Kartoffelkrebs. [False potato wart.) lllustr. landw. 
Zeitg. 1918: 1.53. 1918. — Lesions have the appearance of true wart. Microscopic examins* 
tion necessary for diagnosis. Cause of false wart not stated. [Through abst. by Matoo- 
rtiEK in Zeitschr. Pflanzenkr. 29: 252. 1919 (1920). )—/>. Reddick. 

2099. Spinks, G, T. Damplog-off and collar rot of tomatoes. Jour. Bath and West ami 
South Counties Soc. 5, 12: 128-130. 1917-1918.— Both damping-off and collar rot of tomatoee 
arc ascribed to a fungus placed in the genus Pkytofhlhora, but the actual species has not been 
yet identified. From the results of certain studies it is concluded that the fungus is most 
active and causes moat damage in the first 3 or 4 months of the year and that the infection 
may be carried on from year to year in the soil. — M. Shapovalov. 

2100. Stxyeks, F. L. Foot-rot diseases of wheat— historical and bibU(^nphic. Bull 
Illinois Nat. Hist, Surv. 13: 259-286. 1919.— The recent discovery of a foot-rot disease of 
wheat in southwestern Illinois (Madison County) and the lack of agreement among American 
.md European pathologists as to the cause of this and similar diseases are the reasons given 
by the author for presenting this prelimioary statement. A brief historical review is given in 
which attention is called to a wide variance among investigators as to symptoms and caus^ 
of foot-rot. These points of disagreement are summarized. The body of the publication 
consists of a bibliography of 188 titles. In some cases brief abstracts are given.— B • 
Anderson. 
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2101. Stoakt, G. a. D. Hjco1i> 0 ud operations ifnlnst dlsoue. Ropt. Dept. Agrie. 
sladru 1917-18: 17-20. 1918,— An wcount of the progress in the study and eontrol of: see- 
ottdary leaf fall of /fevea; a disease of paddy, variety koranpu swulva (caused bv /‘mVu/ana 
orygae); bleeding disease of coconuts; rot of stored potatoes; Palnivra disease; and Mahali 
disease on Areca palm nuts.-The cause of secondary leaf fall m /l. r/nin r),i/loi>hlhorn mcodn , 
which differs from a somewhat similar fungus reporleii brom (Vylon. J. !. Uunlatn. 

2102. SmcKET, H. P., and B. B. HuiuiNs. Spraying peaches. Georgia Agric. ICxp. Sta. 
Bull. 135: 91-101. Ift20. The bulletin <liscusses hriedy poacli diseases am! peach insects anii 
recommends formulae for controlling sprays. The effcrls of commercial Hme-sulphur upon 
peach foUhge is discussed , the results being obtained froinexperiment s wit h six plats of Mlbcrt a 
peaches. Solutions of the following densities were used: Mlfti. l.ixVi, 1.005, l.(K», 1.007, 
l.(X)8 specific gravity. Five days after application, the following conditions were found: 

il) sprayed with limeBulphurofKpecificgraviliesl.thi3tol.UM, not injun'd; luvihurned 

about 6 per cent of the leaves and these fell from the triTs; (3) l.OOtV approximately 10 per 
c«nt of the leaves injured and fallen; (41 1.007 and l.UiSdid not caiise the leaves to fall hut 
burned holes where the droplets of spray colleefed.- T. //. .Vri/af/en. 

2103. Thomas, P. If. Annual report oftbeAsslstantFrultaadPorestry Expert. Tasmania 

\gric. and Stock Dept. Rept. 1919-19: 19-20 1919.— See Bot Abata. 5. Knlry 1777. 

2104. Thomas, Roy C. A new lettuce disease. Monthly Bull, Ohio Agrie. Kxp. Sts, S: 
24-25. 1920. — A brief note is given of the discovery of a disciiN* of lettuce new to Ohio 
observed in lettuce grown under glass. The causal organism is ii bacterium which attacks the 
roots of the plants gaining entrance when they are young seedlings, or when unfavorable cul- 
tural condition.^ result in a checking of growth. Preliminary invi-Riigniinns ind irate that the 
disease is similar to one previously reported from South (.’uroliiKt. /(. Tftumnt. 

2105. UicHANco, Lkopold B. a biological and systematic study of Philippine plant gall. 
Philippine Jour. Scl. 14 : 527 554. IS pi. 1910.- In the present paper only the galls caused 
by the action of animals, and known as zoocecidin arc taken into conKidernlion, which may 
be caused by insects and arachnidu, as praetieaUy no work bfl.*» been tioni* un the galls in the 
Philippines. This was a virgin field. Fifty-seven species of galla were dt‘scribcd and drawn or 
photographed and the insects were reared from them.— //. Sv'ttl^fr. 

2106. VbcHTiKQ, Hkrmann. Unterauchungen zur experlmentellen Anatomie und Pith- 
ologtfl des PflanzenkSrpers. IL Die Polarltit der Gewichse. lExperlmental anatomy and patb- 

ology of the plant body. II. Polarity.] ri-^555p.,Itpl.,lISfiy. Tiibingnn, 191K, — ^lleviewby 
0. Von K[irchneb] in Zeitschr. Pfianicnkr. 29 : 242-249. 1019 (!92t)}. 

2107. VonK(irchner], 0. (Rev. of: Vochtiso, Hermann. Unlersuchungen zur experl- 
mentellen Anatomie und Pathologic des PflanrenkBrpers. IL Die Polarltit der Gewichse. 
(Bqierimeatal anatomy and pathology of the plant body. IL Polarity.) vi-\-553 p., IB pi, 
IIS fig. TQbingen, 1918.] Zeitschr. Pfianrenkr. 29; 242-249, 1919 (1920). 

2108. Waterhouse, W. L. A note on the over-summering of wheat rust la Australia. 

Agrie. Gaz. New South Wales 31: 165-166. I930.-Ot)fiervalions indicated that volunteer 
wheat plants probably serve as an important medium in carrying over the rust P7*rcjri?ii 
graminis. Uredinia were formed at intervals during llic summer months. -A. ft. Waldron. 

2109. Weck, R. SoatgutbehandluQg der Wlntergerste. ISeedtreatmentof wlnterbarley.l 

Ulustrierte Landw. Zeitg, 39: 315. 1910. 

2110. Whitehouse, W. E, Cold storage for Iowa apples. (Third progress report.) Iowa 
Agrie. Exp. Sta. Bull. 192: 181-216. 14 fig. 1919.— i3ee Bot. Absls. 6, Entry 1787. 
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2111. Wilcox, E.Miad. Th«iHtiin«adclMtlficttlon of plant dlseuei. Pub!. Nebraaka 
Acad. Sci. 10: 6-14. 1920.— We nay reeog&iae four great baaea for the elaaaifieation of plaat 
diaeaaea; taxonomy, etiology, morphology, phyaiology. The p^r cloeea with a two page 
elaaaifieation of plant diaeaaee, with examples, under the eaptiona Ontopatbol<^ and Phyio- 
patbol(^, relating respectively to funetiona having to do with the maintenance of life and 
those concerned with the perpetuation of the epeeiea.— if. S. Conard. 


SUGAR CANE DISEASES 

2112. A8fl&r,S. F. Mottling or yellow<strlpediieaae of tngar cane. Jour. Jama^Agric. 
Hoc. 23 : 344-^47. 1919.— A compiled account covering damage caused, distribution, qrmp* 
toms, varieties attacked, and control measures of the mottling oryellow-etripe disease of sugar 
cane, now prevalent in Porto Kico and the southern United States. The disease has not b^o 
found to date in Jamaica.— John A. Sleveruon. 

2113. Cross, W. K. The Karangire caiM. LouisianaPlanterandSugarManufacturerdJ: 
397 399. / fig. 1919.— A (H-scussioa of the desirable and undesirable qualities of the Kavan- 
giro canc, the variety i: ; has been proved lobe immune to the mosaic disease, is given. It 
is acanc very susrcptihlc to frost and drought injury and its small site also makes it expensive 
to handle. — C. If. Kdgertnn. 

2114. Karlb, F. iS. The mouic or new sugar cane disease. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63: 167. 1919.— In a criticism of the article of R. M. Ghet (Louisiana Planter 
and Sugar Manuf. 63 : 90. 1919), the behavior of the mosaic disease is stated as being often 
contradictory yet in the main it is capable of causing an immense loss. A cane stalk once 
alTccted with the disease never recovers. It is probable that Grey confused the mosaic with 
■ti er sugar-cane troubles.— C. W. Edgerton. 

..'llo. r.DoiiHTON, C.W. Mosaic or mottling disease of sugarcane. LouisianaState Univ. 
Liv. Auric. K\t. Circ. 32: 1-6. / fig. 1919. — A popular discussion of the mosaic disease of 
sugar including a description of the disease, varietal susceptibility, distribution and 
methods oi cnulrol.— C, W, Edgerton. 

2116. Euocrtov.C.W., akdC.C.Moreland. Effectof fungi on thegermlnatloiiofstigii 
cane. Louisiana Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 169. 40 p., 9pl.,t fig. 1920.— The average germina- 
tion of the buds of sugar cane in lA>uisiana is around 20 per cent. Among the many factors 
instrumental in causing this low germination is that of the action of several fungi. The 
common or serious fungi found on deteriorating seed cane in Louisiana, include CoffsfoIricAum 
falccUum, Melanconium eacchori, Gnomoniailiav, .’Iforosmtus plicalui, ThidatriopM paradoxa 
and species of Fusarium and Scopulario. Of these, C. faleatum seems to cause the mostloss 
in Louisiana. Stalks of seed cane inoculated with this fungus at planting time show an aver- 
age deterioration of about 60 per cent. Stalks that have a heavy infection of the red rot 
disease, caused by C. faleatum, before cutting, do not deteriorate so rapidly when used for 
seed as stalks that arc inoculated after cutting. The other fungi, with the poraible exception 
of a Fusarium, are of little economic importance in Louisiana as far as the germination of the 
buds is concerned. Preliminary tests in “seed” treatment using corrosive sublimate and for- 
maldehyde have given encouraging results. — C. 11'. Edgerton. 

2117. Edgerton, C. W., and others. The mosaic disease. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63 : 263-255 , 360. 1919.— A stenographic report of a discussion at a meeting 
of the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association on the mosaic disease of sugar cane. — C. IF. 
Edgerton. 

2118. Fawcett, G. L. The yellow-stripe or mosaic disease in the Argentine. Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 64: 41. 1920. — ^The mosaic disease has been in Ai^entina for 
at least fifteen years. In all the sugar provinces except one, it is impossible to find a plant 
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of • susceptible Tsriety that ia free from the dUease. The bad effeoU of this dUeMe eeem to 
be ^unparatirely small as these susceptible Tarieties have been groim sueeessfuHy for yean. 
The mMaie disease ia not curable sutd it does uot seem to be iodueneed by the root disease 
or by fertilisation and eultivation.'^C. IV. Edgtrlon, 


2119. Gbet, Robert M. The moatic or mottlioc dlaetae. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63: 199. 1919.— An anaver to the communication of F. S. Earli (Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manuf. 63: 167. 1919). Sugar cane plants adected with the mosaic, and 
90 identified by authorities of the United States Department of Agriculture, recovered from 
the trouljle in 116 days.— C. IV. Edgerton. 

2120. Grey, R. M. The new cane dlaeaae in Cuba. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manu- 
facturer 63: 90. 1919. — The mosaic or mottling disease has been in Cuba for a nurolwr of 
years. From observations made at the Harvard Experiment Station, Onlrsl Soledatl, Gien- 
fjiegos, Cuba, the claim is made that the disease causes little or no loss and that stsDca will 
frequently ougtrow the trouble. It is believed that the prevalency of the«liaraae is influenced 
by such weather conditions as rainfall. — C. H'. Edgerton. 

2121. JoBNSTO.v, JoH.v R, Th« new cane disease in Cubs. Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer 63 : 43. 1919.— The mosaic, yellow-atripe, or mottling disease of sugar rune 
exUta in at least three provinces of Cuba. Tho disease tenda lo stunt the growth of the pane, 
causing a decrease in tonnage. The history of the disease in other countries is dispuaiod 
and the author considers that cane should be prohibited from entering ('ubu from the other 
countries. — C. IV. Edgerton. 


2122. Zb.vo, Ravabl del Valle. “MottUng” or "Yellow Stripe" disease of sugsr cane. 
(Some facts relative to the Importance of the discovery of the "morbid" csuse.) Pubhahed 
privately with two colored plates by author. New York, lOlO.-Symploms of the dmeiiBo are 
given 08 a general yellowing of the leaves, which by close inspect ion is seen to bo caused by 
interrupted streaks, elongated more or less in the direction of the midrib, o! a pale green 
color. Growth of the plants is slow and “closing" of the rows retarded. Development of 
the canes is more puny than in the healthy plants; tho intemodes arc spindle shaped, ler- 
minal roots are destroyed and the plant can not obtain Bufficient nutritive elements from the 
soil Good cultivation has no effect on the course of the di8eaAc.-“Not because of grcaior 
merit than that of my predecessors, but by the chance of having been guided to the right 
road I can offer today to my country and to all those who have cane planiations tho solut ion 
of this vital problem, having discovered the cause of ’mottlmg’ end practical mctbtxls for 
raising plantations completely free from this disease and saviDg the sugar 
dollars “—“Cost of the treatment will vary with the class of labor m each locality, meth^ 
of application (manual or mechanical), number of cuttings per acre, etc. , but it u. an insignifi- 
cant sum, possible to be reckoned always as an ordinary expense m raising plant at ions of can^ 
Before any sugar planter need pay for the revelation of the secret of 
of experiments demonstrating the truth and efficacy of the treatment vrill 
committee composed of competent agronomists and interested planters - • 

composed of Srs. Georgetty, Benltes, D. E. Colon, Wale i V.ive, ^ 

ditions to be fulfilled. "-The writer makes some general remarks on other diseaMS, states t 
the pulling out of diseased stools has no seientifie basis and proposes to 
a prUe. Appended to the paper are eredentials consisting of let sr. of 
the goyemor of Porto Rieo, other officials and promineat sugar planters and extracts fr™ 
statUtical reports of the Insular Department of Agriculture, showing decreases in proiluetion 
of sugar from 1916 to 1919.- E. »■ Brondes. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY 

Hebbr W. YovNGuif, Editor 
E. N. Gathrbcoal, Asaiitant Editor 

^123. Albkb, E. Scented loep from Ptrtf onj onnget. Sci. Amer. Supplem. 88; 382-383. 
Sfig. Ittl9. [Fromthe Pan f/RtVm.|—Conceme the dutilletion of oilofpetH grain, 

med for ecenling toilet eoape, from the teavee of the bitter orange or bigarrade (Cttru« htgar. 
adin). There are between 30 and 40 factories operating in Paraguay, employing rather primi- 
tive stills. From 500 to 600 pounds of leaves are required to produce about a quart of the 
ordinary oil of petit grain. The average still will produce about 4 quarts per day. In 1913, 
the amount of oil exported was 71,322 pounds.— H. Oo's. 

2124. A.so.s ruocs. A new source of v^etable oil. Sci. Amer. 122:399. 1920. [Extract 

from the Bull. Imp. last. United Kingdom Great Britain. ]— Note on a semi-siccative oil fr(»i> 
the seeds of Lactuca icariola, var. oleifera.’^Ckaa. //. Oti». * 

2125. Bakobllini, G. Sul l-2-3-trios8lfiavone. Contributo alU wnoscenxa delta coiti- 
tuxione dalU Scutelltreloa. [On the t-2-3-trioxy-fUvone. Contribution to the knowledge of 
Che constitution of Scutcllareln.l Gas. Chim. Italians 49 : 47-63. 1919. 

2126. Bahoclliki, G., ahu K. Pkkatovbr. Sul 1-3-2' triossi-flavonolo. Rlcerche per 
la ilntesl della DaUscetlaa. (On 1-3-2' trloxy-flavonol. Researches on the synthesiaof Datls- 

cetln.) Oai. Chim. Italtana 49: 64-69. 1919. —Sec Bot. Absta. 5, Entry 2160. 

2127. Cauda, A. Contenuto in esaenza del sem) dl senape. [Essence content of mustard 
seeds.] Star. Sperim. Agraric Itsliane 52: 122. 1919.— A short note on the total content of 
essence in seeds of different species and of the same species cultivated in different regions. 
Hraitsica albo, B. nigra and B. carinatu were studied and the determination made by bromine 
oxydation in a paraffin bath and subsequent weighing as sulphate. li. atf^roseedswerefound 
to contain a higher percentage of essence than B. alha and B. carinofo while seeds from plants 
grown in northern localities contained greater percenfagesthen the seeds from plants grown in 
southern regions. 8ise of seed seems also to have an influence, the smaller having a higher 
percentage than the larger.--A. Bonazzi. 

2128. CoiiN', Edwin' J., Joseph Gkohs, and Omkr C. Joh.sson. The Isolectrlc points of 
the proteins la certain vegetible juices. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 145-160. S tables, S 1919. 

2139. (JuayANo, G. Sul piinclpl Ipotenalvl del Viscom album. [Hypotensive compounds 
of Viscom album. | Gas. Chim. Italiana 49: 225-228. 1019.— The author prepares a solution 
of the substances found in Ftscum by dialysing a decoction of fresh leaves with water. The 
hypotensive components pass through the membrane, and their solution thus obtained is con- 
centrated on a water bath and extracted with alcohol (96 per cent). At Brst there is the 
formation of a homogeneous mixture, but on standing two strata are separated and the lower 
one id discarded. The supernatant liquid is again concentrated and again extracted with 
alcohol. As a guide for the separation of the hypotensive compounds the author used the 
methoil of injection in the blood stream of the dog.— A. Bonatzi. 

2130. Dodd, Sydnet. St John’s wort and Its effects on live stock. Agric. Gas. New 
South Wales 21: 265^-272. 1920.— Deals with the effect of a plant, probably Hypericum per- 
foratum, upon the different classes of livestock. Sensitised areas appear upon the body, espe- 
cially where pigment is de6cient. Develops mainly under conditions of insolation. Feeding 
experiments are described.— A. H. irofdron. 

2131. McAtbb, W. L, Notes on the Sora of Church's Island, North Carolina. Jour. 
Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc. 35: 61-75. 1919.— See also Bot. Abets. 6, Entry 2419. 
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2132. Morr AT, C. B. Som notes oa Oeaaathe ctaceu : Its chancttr at a poUooout plaot. 
Irish Nat. 29: 13-18. Feb., 1®J0. The “Water heuilwk-Dropwort” is autorittusly desdlv. 
Many fatal cases are known from eating the plant. l)n. ('iiMisriaoN, however, made the dis- 
covery that in the vicinity of Edinburgh this species is, for soior unknown reason, devoid of 
toxic properties. In County Wexford the author observed three herd# of cows feeding on the 
plant by preference with no injurious effecis. Cases are on record of cattle in other parts 
of Ireland killed by this poison. Some suggestions arc made but no explanation offered.— 
W. B. Pratger. 

2133. Sax^eeby, N. M. The treatment of human beriberi with autolyled yeast extract. 

Philippine Jour. Sci. 14: 11-li. 1919. — ^The extract was pn'part’-d by the Huresu of Science, 
from brewers yeast obtained in Manila, by incubating at 35*t'. fur4S hours, tlicn hltcrlng and 
concentrating to one third the volume in partial vacuum below flO'C. About, forty acute cuaes 
were treated. The dose for adults was 15-40 ce. and children 2-4 cr. Markt«d rcsuUawere 
noted in less than three days and full relief in a wct^k This extract seemed to behave much 
the same as hydrolysed extract of rice polishings, only weaker. --.■llhrrj H. 

2134. ScHptiBB, D. B, Vergiftuflgen dutch Herbstiaitlose und deren Beklmpfung. {Pol* 
sonlng by meadow saffron (Colchlcum sutumnale^ and its control.) Illuntrierte Landw. /.eitg. 
39: 457. Pig.m-m. 1919. 

2135. Wells, A. H. The physiological active constituents of certain Phlllpplns medicinal 
plants, in. Philippine Jour. Sci. 14:1-7. / pi. 1919.— .Asa result of rhcmiral analyses, made 
to the chemical laboratory of the Bureau of Science, Manilft, Arrongtlicn /tarit (l.inn,) Mcrr. 
Rave 4.8 per cent berberine; Cassia siamca L.im., an undctcriuimH) alkaloid ; and the rhisome 
of (icodorum nutans Amea., 14 per cent of a water soluble adheaivo; tvml (’on'arin I'ntrTmcdt’a 
Mats., a poisonous glucosido, in it.s Icjivcs and fniit. .\ bihliogriiphy it* iippemled,— Albert 
R. i^jcsstscr. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

B. M. Dnaastt, Editcr 
C.\RR 0 LL W. Dooob, Assistant Kditor 

GENERAL 

2136. Bancroft, Wilder D. iRcv. of: Haldane, J. H. The new physiology. UrU 
cm., viii-{-lS6 p, J. B. Lippincott Comp.anv: Phila^lelphia, 1019, j Jour, Phys. (Hicm. 23: 
mW. 1919. 

DIFFUSION, PERMEABILITY 

itl37. Bdscalioni, L. Hoove osservazlone sulle cellule srtlflciall. IFortber observations 
on artificial cells-l Malpighis 28: 403 434. H. f t-/f. 1919, -See Bat. Absts. 5, Entry 12fl7. 

2138. Codpin, H. Sur le lieu d’absorptlon dc I’eau par la racine. {Absorption oi wster 
by roots.] Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 168: 1005-1008. 1919.— 'I'hc roots of pea, bean, sun- 
flower, pumpkin, pine, com, and rice grew more rapidly and produced more laterals when 
merely the tip was suspended in water than w’hen the whole rout was imnicrscd. Growth was 
('xtremely slow when corn roots were moistened in the region of the root hairs only. The 
•luthor concludes that roots absorb water exclusively by the tip and not by the root hairs; 
^he latter protect the root against too rapid drying out and attach the root Brnily to soil 
particles.— F. B. Wann. 

2139, CijBTis, Otis F. The upward translocation of foods In woody plants. I. Tissues 
concerned in translocation. Amer. Jour. Bol. 7: 101-124, 4 fig. 1920. — Attention is called by 
'he authorto the general belief that in woody plants ff>od stored in the lower part of the trunk 
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And in ih« roots passes upw&rd in the ^ring tbroogh the xylon. He brisgs forward evideiec 
derived from ringed stems, that this it not the case but that the food travels upward efaieflv 
in the phloem.— If a ring of tissues extending to the cambium is rmoved at the base of a grow, 
ing twig, growth above the ring is reduced even if the leaves remain, and practically eeasct 
if the leaves are removed. This check to growth ia probably due primarily to a lack of food 
necessary for energy or for building material. If the leaves are left above the ring, enough 
food la ordinarily manufactured by them to allow of eonaiderable growth. The author sug. 
geats that in some cases, especially where tissues above the ring tend to wilt, the check 
caused by ringing may be due to an inability of the stem to carry up above the ring such 
osmotically active substances as carbohydrates, and to a conseciueDt inability to draw up 
water osmotically. He finds that the osmotic concentration of the sap of a twig aMive a ring 
is reduced, and is very markedly so if the twig is also defoliated. He suggests the importance 
of the distrihiition of osmotically active substances as a factor in causing polarity.— Ringing 
of the stem below a fruit was found to check the growth of the fruit.— Ringing of dormant 
twigs was found to decrease greatly the growth of shoots coming from buds above the rif^. 
Such growth as took place was evidently at the expense of starch stored above the ring and 
pr(»portiona} to its amount, for at the cessation of growth this starch had quite disappeared. 
In several species two rings, separated by from 15 to 107 cm., were cut out from dormant 
twigs in early April, and the twigs examined for starch and sugar about a month later. In 
all cases starch was found to be practically absent above the upper ring, very abundant 
between the rings, and considerably less abundant below the lower ring and throughout a 
similar twig which was unringed. Tests for sugar above, beta'cen, and below the rings gave 
essentially similar results, sugar being much more abundant bctweoD the rings than else- 
where.— From these facts the author concludes that although large amounts of carbohydraU-i 
are stored in the xylem, there is no appreciable longitudinal transfer of sugars through tlii^ 
tissue, but that to be translocated the stored food must pass radially into the phloem, wherf 
It may readily be carried upward or downward. The author also suggests that at least sonir 
of the mineral nutrients from the soil may move primarily through the phloem.—^, l' 

2140. Koplrr, Johasn.x. Der Dipmorhlsmus der Spaltfiflnungen bei Pandanua. IRi- 
morphism of the stomata In Paadanus.) Oesterrcich. Hot. Zcitschr. 67: 186-196. Sfiy, 19lK 

2141. LrFevrk, Kowis. Brine tolerance In certain rot organisms. (.Abstract.) Abst? 
Bact. 3: S--!. 1019.— Softening of cucumbers in brine is caused by a wide range of bacteha, 
among them being organisms causing soft rots, those destroying cellulose, and 8pore4)eariDfr 
aerobes. RocilfuJ! vulgaltnf is probably the cause of much of the spoilage, since it has the high- 
est sodium chlorid tolerance and fourth highest acid tolerance of 50 organisms tested. Thr 
concentration of salt for preserving cucumbers is between 7 and 8 per cent. (From author * 
abst. of paper read at scientific session, Soe. Amer. Bact.]— f>. Rfdriick. 

2142. Lone, Jacques. Influence of the concentration of electrolytes on the elecbiflcattoc 
and the rate of diffusion of water through collodion membranes. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 173 
200. IS fig. 1919.— Solutions of electrolytes when separated from pure water by a collodion 
membrane affect the diffusion through the membrane in a way different from that of non- 
electrolytes. The latter influence the initial rate of diffusion of water approximately in direct 
proportion to their concentration, which the writer calls the gas effect, as it follows the 

of gas pressure. This effect of the diffusion of water under the conditions of the experiments 
was noticeable at concentrations above M/64 or M/32. Solutions of electrolytes may 
show this gas pressure effect upon the initial rate of water diffusion, but it commences only 
higher concentrations, usually at M IG or higher. With weaker solutions of electrolytes, tbr 
gas effect ia not evident, but the rate and direction of diffusion of water is determined more 
by the electrical charge of water, by the nature of the ions and the charges borne by theiD. 
Two rules for the sign of the charge of the water were previously given (Bot. Abst., vol. 3. 
Entry 1203). With an increase in concentrations of electrolytes up to about M ''266 or above. 
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the rate of diffium of water towards the solution is rapidly increased, which is apparently 
due to lacreM^ attraction for the water by the ions bearing a rhai«e opposite to that borae 
by water. With a further increase in concentration ftiim M '256 to al»out M/IC. dc(>cndmf 
somewhat upon the nature of the electrolyte, the rate of the diffusion of water towards the 
solution w leas than that at weaker concentrations, which is apparent ly due to a more rapid 
increase in the repelling action of that ion bearing the sanu' charge as the water particles. 
Id fact, this repelling action may become so dominant as to develop negative osmosis when 
diffusion takes place from the aoluiion toward the pure water decreasing the volume of the 
solution. ^ Therefore, within the range above staled, the rcvenu* of what would be expected 
from van’t Hoff s law is obsen-ed; that is, with an increase in concentration of the electro- 
lyte, the attraction for water diminishes. This was demonstrated with a number of solutions, 
in some cases when water behaved as if positively ohargwl and repelled by the cations, and 
in others when it behaved as if negatively charged and repellftl by anions, esiwcially those 
with higher valences. When experimenting to determine the effects of solutions on the 
diffusion of negatively charged water, it was necessary to use membrnnes previously treated 
with gelatin. — 0/is F. Curtin. 

2143. MacDouual, D. T., as’d U. A. Siu>khm. The solution and fixation accompanytag 

sweUlng and drying of blocollolds and plant tissues, riant World 22: 129 137. 1019.— Desic- 
cated slices of Opuntia showed vigorous swelling in water, dilute acids, alkalies, and 

salt solutions; but on being drle<l after Ihe first swelling, they exhibited a greatly reduced 
power of swelling. .Substances giving the sections their high imbibition capacity are believed 
to be extracted during the first swelling. The loss during the first swelling was about 7 per 
cent of the total solids, an<i mainly amin<>>:icids. hexoscs, malates, and s.alts, Uiucolloids 
like t^ar and geUtinc*agar show similar losses during swelling, about I.Vper rent being 
extracted. Reduced swelling after extraction and drying may also be relateil to changes 
in the colloidal mesh, aggregations, or coagulfttiims which cannot be reversed by simple 
hydration.— CAorfea A. ShnU. 

2144. Patekso, K. Orlglnl e sviluppo della crtoscops. (Origin and development of cryoa- 
copy-i Gax. Chim. Italiana49: 3X1 -til. 1919.- A historical study and digest of the litori* 
lure on the subject of cryoscopic motho<ts, and measurements, chiefly ccinKidcrrd froni the 
standpoint of pure rhenustry - -.1. 

WATER RELATIONS 

2145. Hardino, S. T. Relatlooof the moisture equivalent of soils to the moisture proper- 
ties wider field conditions of Irrigation. .Soil Sci. 8: 303 312. fig. 1919.- Roc Hot. Absts. 6, 
Kntry 2320. 

2146. Hill, Leo.vard, and Haroood-Arh, 1>. On the cooling and eviporaUve powers of 
the atmosphere, as determined by the Rata-thennometer, Prcjc. Iloy. Hoc. London 90B: 
433-«7. 1919.— Data are presented endorsing the efficiency and .applicability of the Kata- 
thermometer as an instrument for determining the cooling and evaporative powers of the 
atmosphere.— ff. H’. W«66. 

2147. Middleton, Howard E. The moisture equivalent in relation to the mechanical 
analysis of soils. Soil Sci. 9; 159 167, S fig. 1920.— See Hot. Abpta. 6, Entry 2331. 

2148. Satbe, J. D The relation of hairy leaf coverings to the reslitonce of leaves to trans- 
piration. Ohio Jour. Sci. 20:5.5-7.5. 7 fig. 1920.— Mullein (VprWAcum tfcnpsus) leaves offer 
greater resistance to water loss in darkness than in light and less in wind than in still air, 
when compared to tobacco (iVicotiarta sp.) leaves, and they respond as much or more to en- 
vironmental changes. Removal of hairs docs not alter resistance of mullein leaves in still 
air and light; but slightly decreases resistance in wind and light, and greatly decreases re- 
sistance in still air and darkness, because thtcuticular surface is more PX|>oBed. In darkness 
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ft<Maatft are cloved and water love ia eutieular. liemovai of haira increases cutiealar water 
loM tally. As water loss from surface o( meaophyll cells is 20 to 40 times eutieulai water loss, 
leaf hairs may be diitrct^arded as proteetltm against ordinary wind and light.— H. D. Hooker, Jr, 

MINERAL NUTRIENTS 

2110. Aukh, J. W., and C. J. BcuoLLCNBEBOEa. Calcium and magnesium content of ^r- 
gln and cultlTated tolls. Roil .Sci. 8: 323 335. 191d.~See Bot. Abats. 5, Entry 2293. 

2150. De Tukk, Kknkst. PotaaBinm>beartng minerals as a source of potassium for plant 

growth. HoilRci. 8:26fr-301. 1919.~Ree Bot. Absts. 5, Entr>- 2290. 

2151. liowAHD, L. P. The retatlon of certain acidic to basic constituents of Che s^l! 

affected bj ammonium sulfate and nitrate of soda. Soil Sci. 8 : 313-321 . 1919.— See Bot. AbsU. 
5, Entry 22tll. ^ 

2152. Laupkuv, K. Les engrals radloactlfs. IRadloactlTe fertilizers.] Rev. Hortir. 
[Parisj 91 : Mi~m. 1919. -See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 123. 

2153. Rudolfs, W. Influence of sodium chloride upon the physiological changes of living 
trees. Soil Sci. 8 : 397-42.*). 7 pi. 1919. — The application of 1 to 10 pounds of sodium chlo- 
ride to oak, birch, and maple trees shows a favorable cfTcct in the smaller amounts and a toxic 
action in the larger. Maple is most easily affected, followed by birch and oaks. The higher 
trees are more resistant than the lower ones of the same speciev,— IP, J. Robbins, 

2151. Rhiva) JotiN W. The Influence of sand upon the concentrstion and reaction of a 
nutrient solution for plants. Soil Sci. 9: 1119-179. 1920.— A nutrient solution, consisting of 
potassium dthydrogen phosphate, calcium nitrate, and magnesium sulphate was added to 
washed or unwashed sea sand and after longer or shorter intervals of cont act , the solution was 
drawn off and the freezing point and hydrogen-ion concentration determined. With waslied 
sand no adsori)tivo effect was noted. The unwashed sand during the first 24 hour period 
reduced the freezing point of the solution 8.5 per cent but did not affect the reaction. By 
renewing the solution, the adsorptive effect of the w.ashed s.and was eliminated. — W. J. Roblun,'' . 

2156. Wjntkrstein, E. tJber das Vorkommeo von Jod In Pfianzen. (The occurrence of 
Iodine In plants.] Zeitsebr. Physiol. Cbem., 104: 54-58. 1919. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS 

2156. Anunyuuus. Starch formation In leaves, and photographic prints. Sci. Amer. 
Monthly I: 416. 1920. 

METABOLISM (GENERAL) 

2157. Allrn, Paul W. *'Rope*' producing organisms In the manufacture of bread. [Ab- 
stract.] Absls. Bact. 3: 4. 1919.— /fnrj7/n^» f^ubtil-'a and 14 other very similar spore-bearing 
organisms produced “rope” in bread during the first 30 hours when bread was stored at 25". 
Banllws ftulganVus, B. acrogenes viscosus, and Bact. iactis vi&cosus failed to produce “rope’ 
under similar conditions. — In a commercial bread oven the internal temperature of a loaf 
did not reach 100” although the oven was held uniformly at 204". (From author’s abstract 
of paper read at scientific session, Soc. -\mer. Bact.]— D. Reddick. 

2158. Alle.v, Paul W. The manufacture of starch and other com products as affected 
by “r^” producing organisms. [Abstract.] .\b3ts. Bact. 3: 4. 1919.— “In a wet process 
of the manufacture of products from corn, ‘rope’ production often develops during hot weather , 
causing serious difficulties in the operation of the reels and cutting down the yield of starch 
per bushel of corn. — B. bulgaricus was repeal^ly isolated from viscous starch and gluten 
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liquor., Jh« org»i.mw«.l,„i.ol.todfromth,ooruMit„rivrdmlhoe«.. Nomul 

gluten liquora beeune eiceodingly vueou. when inorulMwl with it «id hold .t 
n-C. for twenty-four houn..”-lAulhor', «b.., of paper re«l at aeientiae ««ion, Soo. 
AniAr. Uftct. i 


2168. Bakokluni, G. Sul 1-2-3-Mosalfl.TOne. Contrtbuto all* coBMceni. delU co.U- 
tuilone dell. ScntelUireUi.. (On l-2-i-trioJT-(!.rene. ContribuHon to the knowledge of the 
conttltutlofi of scotellAroia.) Clan. Chini. Itohano 49 : 47-4)3. 1919 

2160. Baboeluni, C... AN-D K. ?KR.iTONKii. Sul 1-3-2. irloMi-lliTOnolo. RlcerchoptrU 
slfltesi della Datiscefloa. [On 1-3-2. trixoy-flavoaol. Researches on the sjmthests of Datit- 

cetiB.! Gas. Chim. Italiana 49: W 419. 1919. -A theorotind stuily of the rhemirBl constitu- 
tion of the derivatives of the glucoside of />afi.tra cannabinn and of the synthetic preparation 
of the following compoumls: 2'oxy-lM;'-2-trimcthoxy-cftlri>m-. 1-3-2' tri-niclhosy-flavonone. 
1-^2^ trimethosy-iBonitrous-flavononc nml of 1-3-2* trinielhoxy-rtavonol. — .4. itotuiiti. 

2161. BtTKKER, John W . M. Some factors influencing diphtheria toxin producUoDa [Ab- 
stract.] Abate. Bact. 3: 8-9. 1919.- “loxin production depen’da upon growth, but growth 
;done does not assure toxin. By contrcdliag conditions which afTcct grow th, toxin production 
can in turn be influenced. The initial l)ydrogi‘n-ion conecutrution of the medium (optimum 
Pa 7 to 7.5), the final hydrogen-ion concentration irHUgc boundt*il by l’„ 7,S to 8,25), and the 
preeence of suitable polypetids in the medium arc atinmg the controllable factors which 
influenee toxin production by BocfcriHm thiihlhcrun . IKrom autlior’s abst. of paper read at 
ocientifie session , Soc. Amcr. B«ct . }--/>. ItrdfUck. 


2162. Cohn, Kdwi.n J., Joseph (ihukh, and Omek C. Joh.sso.s. The Uoelectric points 

of the proteins in certain vegetable juices. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 145 IfiO. 5 1919. 

2163. Dc Besteiko, D. C., and M. MtniKir-DuuANn Influence de la lumlAra sur I'tb- 

sorptloa des matiires organlqus du sol par les plantes. (The Influence of light on the absorp- 
tion by plants of the organic materials of the soil.] ('ompt. Hi nd. Aciul. Hci. Paris 168: 467 
470. 1919. — The pea, a hcliophilc plant which cannot its asaiinilation of ('0| hy the 

green leaves to a condition of feeble light, is likewise incapable of increasing the absorptive 
power of the roots whereby it might draw upon the soil for a larger (juantity of organic carbon. 
There is for this plant no parallelism or compcnsalinn between tlic absorption of (X)| hy the 
leaves and the absorption of organic carbon by the roots.- (!. . Arvinirimg. 

2164. Donk, F. J. Some organisms causing spoilage in canned foods, with special rafereoca 
to flat soars. [Abstract.] Abats. Bact. 3: 4. 1919. ~“A thermophilic organism was isolated 
from cans of 'flat sour' corn. This is a large aerobic, facultative anacrohin bacterium, Gram 
negative, spore-bearing and non-motilc, with minimum, optimum and maximum temperatures 
of 46", 60® and 76®C. respectively. It grows well on all onlinary cuUurc moflin and dfx-s not 
produce gas when grown in any of*thc standard sugar-broths. Furc culture intr«»ducetl 
into sterile cans of a variety of canned foods (corn, pens, string henns, ]>umpkins, and toma- 
toes) produced the same characteristic ‘flat sour.’”- -Twenty other organisms were identified 
from various sources. Critical conditions are being determined especially with reference to 
temperature and acidity, for both vegetative and spore forms. I !■ rom author s abst. <if paper 
read at scientific session, Soc. Amer. Bad.]— /b Reddick. 

2166. Drummond, Jack Ckciia. Researches on the fat-soluble accoisory aubitancs. I. 
Observations i^n its oature and properties. Biorhem. J<mr. Ui:8I MM. 1919.— Temperature, 
rather than oxidation or hydrolysis, ai>pear8 to be the chief agent in the inactivation of fat- 
soluble A of natural animal fats. Destniction occurs at temperaturfis ranging from 100“ 
to 37", the severity varying with the temperature. Destruction at relatively low trunpera- 
tures suggests that the fat-soluble A may be an ill-defined and labile substance. The sub- 
stance may be extracted with alcohol, but not with acid or water, and it has not been identi- 
fied with any of the recognized component»of fat. — R. B^ ITshfe. 
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2166. Dkummoxdi Jack Cbcil. RescKrcbe* on tlu fat'Soloble acceuory tvbttince. U. 
Obiemtioni on tU r61« in nutrition nnd Inflnonce on fnt metnboUom. Biochem. Jour. U<: 
9(y-102. 1019. —The presence of fat soluble A in the diet of adult rata U eaaential to their 
healthp while the absence of this subatanee increases their susceptibility to bacterial diseases. 
A deficiency of fat-soluble A causes no characteristic pathological lesion in adult rata; does 
not directly influence the a!>8orption of fats, and appears to play no important part in the 
absorption of fatty acids nor in their synthesis into fats.— A. W. TTebb. 

2167. Durblv, II. E., ANu M. J. Lnwt, The prepnittlon of a stable vltamlne product and 
Its ralue In nutrition. Amer. Jour. Med. Sci. 159: 264-286. 1920.— Following a review of the 
literature on the relation of vitaminea to growth in animals the authors describe a Qiethod 
of preparing a stable vitamine from com, autolyzcd yeast, and orange juice, the final product 
being a grayish, non-hygroscopic powder which retains its effectiveness for 5 months or 
longer. Experiments showing the efiSciency of this vitamine in treating malnutrition in 
children, pigeons, and guinea pigs are described. — Harris M. Benidici. 

2168. Eddy, WAr.TKH H. The vitamine. Absts. Bact. 3: 313-330. 1919.— This is a bib- 
liographic review dealing with the following: historical, methods of preparation, sources, 
structure, function, and organisms requiring vitamines for development. The bibliography 
contains 236 titles. — D. Reddick. 

2169. GiLLEspiR, L. J. Colorimetric determination of hydrogen-ion concentration without 
buffer mixtures, with especial reference to soils. Soil Sci. 9: 115-136. I fig. 1920. — See Bot. 
Absts. ft, Entry '.32'1. 

2170. Gkack, L. (i., A.s'D P. Hiohdkkgcr. Variations In the hydrogen ton concentntion 
la unlnoculated culture medium. Jour. Infect. Diseases 26 : 457-462. 1920.— A medium con- 
sisting of fjicbig’s Beef Extract 0.3 per cent, Difeo Peptone 1 per cent, NaCl 0.5 per cent, glu- 
coee 1 per cent, and adjusted to a reaction of Pa 6.4, 6.8, 7.2, 7.6, and 8.0, was found to change 
in reaction not only on autoclaving, but also on allowing the control medium to incubate. 
Plain broth, free from glucose, did not give as great variations in reaction as the glucose broth, 
ft is suggested that the acid is formed in the medium by the breaking up of the glucose and 
perhaps also by the formation of amino acids from the peptone.— iSriman A. Waksmon. 

2171. lUuoLUND, Erik. Beltrige zur Kenotnls des Lignins. (Lignin.] Arkiv. Kemi, 
Min., Gool. 7*: 1-20. 1918-19. 

2172. Hammer, B. W., and D. E. Bailey. The volAtlle acid production of starters and of 
organisms Isolated from them. Iowa Agric. Exp. Sta. Kea. Bull. 55: 223-246. 1919.— A study 
of a number of ^'starters" of good quality showed that more than one organism was present. 
Experimental data showed that the high volatile acid content of starters is not altogether due 
to the action of BacUrium lactis acidi. — Flvrrnce Willey. 

• 

2173. Harrinotoh, Geo. T. Comparative chemical analyses of Johnson grass seeds and 
Sudan graas seeds. Proc. Assoc. Officinl Seed Analysts of North America 1919: 58-64. 1919. 
■—See Bot, Absts. 5, Entry 1148. 

2174. Hess, Alfred i\, and Lesser J. U.nuek. The effect of heat, age, and reaction on 
the antiscorbutic potency of vegetables. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 16 : 52-53. 1919.— 
Results obtained from e-xperiments with guinea pigs show that the antiscorbutic value of 
vegetables decreases with increase in age of the vegetables and also with their subjection to 
high temperature. Their efficacy remains the same for both acid and alkaline reactions. 
However, the effect of alkalinisation or of heat is greatly influenced by the time-factor.— 
ft. W. 

2175. LtJcius, FHAse. fiber die Trennuog von Glykose nnd Fructose. [Separation of 
glneose and fructose. [ Zeilschr. Untersuch. Nahrungs-u. Genussmittel 38: 177-1^. 1919. 
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“^sliion ol ttErch. I. PreclrltRUon bj colloldtl tree, 
u. Preclpltatton by Iodine tnd electrolytes. Uiocheni. Jour. 13*; 2S'3d. 1919 -A detailed 
aMOUBt IR given of the effects produced by colloidal m«, «nd bv iodine, in (he presence »nd 
absence of eleetrolytes, on a solution of potato starch in water. The results indicate that 
while starch grains arc composed chiclly of amylogranul.w.., they contain various polymer, 
ranging m complexity from amylctdextriu lo aiiiy)<M-ellulu»r; howevrr, the relAtive quftotitirB 
of the dextrin and the cellulose compounds »re small.— H , H rW* 


2177. Moluasd, Marik. Influence de certaines conditions sur la consommatloa com- 

parde dn glucose et da Idvutose par le Scerlgmaiocystis nigra a partir du aaccharoae. {The in* 
fluence of certain condltloas on the comparative consumption of glucose and levuloee (dailYtd 
from Inwrslon of saccharose) by Sterlgmatocystls nlgra.l Uimd, Acad. Sci, Paris 

167: 1(M3-1046. 1918.— The ratio of consiimpiiun of glucose and levtiloBc in a modified Rau- 
lina’ solution varies upon ^ic addition of different quantities of IK'l And with changea in the 

^ nitrogen ratio, the glucose being usmm! more rnpidly. Theuliliialitin of the two sugars appears 
•to depend on a function of the myceliuni and not on the differcmiKl diffusion of the sugars. 
— Armjilronff. 

2178. Northrop, Zae. Agtr-Uquefying bacteria. lAbsiracl.) Absts. Bad. 3: 7. 1919, 
See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 19G9. 

2179. OauoRNE, Thomas H., .akd Lak.aykttk B. Mbsi>i;i.. The extraction of “fat*solubl« 
fttnmlne** from green foods. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Mp<i. 16: 9H 99. l919.*-Conirary to 
the statements of several investigators, the writers otperimentally demonstrate tlial it is 
both possible and practicable to obtain ‘Tat-Kululde" vitnniine from green foods by meana 
of ether extraction.— R. W. B‘c66. 


2180. HivifeRR, G. De la progression de la maturstion dans les polres i eouteau. {Pro- 
gression of ripening la table pears.) Jour. .^oc. Nation. Kortie. rnmeo 20; 300-<107. 1919.*- 
See Bot, .Absts. 5, Entry 1770. 

2181. ScHOWALTER, E. Zuf Tltrattoo von Zuckersrten. iTltraUoa of sugars.) Zoitsehr. 
Untersuch. Nahrungs- u. Genussmittcl 38 : 221 227. 1919. 

2182. Tasaki, BuHAOHiRd, AKo X'.sHio Tanaka. On the toxic coDStltuents in the bark 
of Roblnla pseudacacia L. Jour. (’oil. Agric. Tokyo liuj). Eniv. 3: 337 36fl, t fig. 191H.— 
The toxic constituent proved to be a glucosidc and has been named "llobilin.” It amounts 
to about 1 per cent of the fresh bark. The symptumB of intoxication in animals are dis- 
cussed. — B. M. Duggar. 

2183. VVaksmax, Selmax A. On the metabolism of actlnomycetes. (Abstract.) Abais. 
Bact. 3:2 3. 1919. 

2184. Waksma.n, Selman A., akd Jacob S. Jorri:. Studies in the metabolism of ictlno* 
mycetes. IV. Changes In reaction as a result of the growth of actlnomycetes upon culture media. 
Jour. Bact. 5: 31^. 1920.— The hydrogen-ion concentration of various media was lealed 
before and after the growth of various forms of Actinomyces with a view lo detcrniine the 
changes in the media due to the different subBlanccs added as sources of carbon and nitrogen. 
It was found that no appreciable amount of acid was formed from the carbohydrates studied 
which included glucose, lactose, sucrose, maltose, mannitol, glycerol, starch, inulin, and so- 
dium acetate. When sodium nitrate was added lo the me<ljuni with the different carbohy- 
drates, an alkaline reaction resulted ; if sodium nitrite was added instead of the nitrate an amd 
was produced. When ammonium salts of strong acids are present as the only source of nitro- 
gen, the medium tends to become distinctly acid ; with proteins and amino acids the reaction 
may be unchanged or may become either acid or alkaline depending on the species, source of 
carbon, and the hydrogen-ion concentration of the medium.— Chesitr A. Darling. 
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21S5. ZELL!fBit, J. 6ber die chetaUche Zosuttmeosettiinf der AfSTe amerlctat I. iitb«t 
Bemerkoageo fiber die Chemle der Saccnienten Im allgemelAefi. [Cbemlctl con^otitton ef 
^fe emerloitui end the chemlsti? of soccolenti in geiwitl.] Zeitscbr. Physiol. Chns. 104: 
2-10, 1919. 

METABOLISM (NITROGEN RELATIONS) 

21S5. BoKoAvr, T. Notlien fiber &rQBtofi and einige sndere N-Qaellea der grfinea 
Pflanzen. [Uret sod a few other sources of nlt^eo for green plants,] PflQger’s Arch. Phye. 
101.172 : 460^. 1918. 

2187. Co.vN% H. J., AKu R. B, Breed. The use of the nitrate-redaction test in character- 
izing bacteria. New York Agric, Exp. Sta. (Geneve) Tech, Bull, 73. tJ p. lOlO.—TTiiB is a 
reprint of en article in: Jour. Bsct. 4: 267-290. \9\9~AbttTacior. 

2188. Gibbs, W. M. The IsoUtloo and study of nitrifying bac^rls. Soil Sci. 8; 427-481. 
4 pi’, / fig. 1019.— Pure cultures of Nitrostmonat and Sitrobaeicr isolated from the soil were 
grown on washed agar or silicic acid gel containing suitable nutrient salts. On plates the* 
colonics were extremely small and required a microscope for their study. Pure culture of 
Nitroxom&na^ and NUrobacter did not produce visible growth when inoculated into bouillon. 
Pure cultures of these organisms were maintained in a liquid medium indefinitely. Bodium 
chloride at a concentration of 1 per cent was very toxic for Sitrotomonas. The soil extract 
used to prepare nutrient solutions for these organisms did not prove toxic. The thermsl 
death point for J^iirobacter was S6-58®C. and for SitrosomorKu, 63-55“. At 28*C. JViffoboclfr 
in pure culture prodviced a maximum of 527 mgm. of nitrogen as nitrates per 100 cc. of solution . 
Nilroioinona$ at28“C. in pure culture pr^xluced a maximum of 218.9 mgm. of nitrogen a« 
nitrites per 100 cc. of solution. —H'. J. Itobbim. 

2189. Mater, A., avo G. Sckakpper. Extension aui cas des microbes de la notion 
d’acides aznlnis Indlspenubles. Rdle do rarglnlne et de I’hlstldlne dans la cnltare do baellle 
de Koch stir milieux chlmlquement d^flnls. (The Indispensable smino acids for microOrgac- 
Ismi. The rfile of arginine and of histidine in the culture of Koch’s bacillus on synthetic 
media.) Compt. Rend. Sor. Biol. 82: 113-115. 1919. 

2190. MEiseNiitiMKK, Jakob. Die stlckstoffbaltigen Bestasdtelle der Befe. ITbe nitro- 
gen constituents of yeast.] Zcitschr. Physiol. Chem. 104: 229-283. 1919. 

2191. iSAiLt.AKD, ^MiLK. Balance de I'azote pendant la fabrication du sucre. Priclpita- 
tlon des matiires albumiooides de U betterave par I'aclde sulfureux, les bisnlflteB et les hydro- 
sulfites. [The balance of nitrogen during the gefinlng of sugar. Precipitation of the albomi- 
nolds of the beet by sulphurous acid, blsolpbltes and faydrosulpbltes.] Compt. Rend. Acad. 
Sci. Paris 170: 129-1.30. 1920. — The determination of the relative amounts of nitrogenous 
compoundfl present in the sugary extract of the beet at the various steps in the commercial 
refining of sugar Is given. There is also included the effect of various reagents used in the proe- 
esscfl in precipitating these nitrogeuoua compounds.— ( 7 . H. and W. K. Farr. 

2192. Wak.sman, Selma.n A. Studies In the metabolism of actioomycetes. 1X1. Bltrogen 
metabolism. Jour. Boct. 5: 1-30. 1920.— The utilization of different nitrogenous compounds 
bv 80 ver.al different species of .Vctmomycctcs and the transformation of these substances due to 
the action of the organisms are considered. Various nitrogenous compounds were tested , and 
glycerol or glucose w*as used principally as the source of carbon. The conclusions reached 
are: the Actinomycctea do not utilize atmospheric nitre^n; proteins and amino acids furnish 
the best sources of nitrogen, fuuides being utilized to a limited extent; nitrates and nitrites 
are utilized fairly well; ammonium salts are |>oor sources of nitrogen if glycerol is used as a 
source of carbon, but if glucose is used these salts are readily utilized; the production of 
ammonia from proteins and amino acids is not characteristic of the group, although some 
may be produced on continued incubation. Pigments are produced by many species when 
grown in media containing proteins and amino acids. jSee also Bot. Absts. 3, Entries 2860, 
2883.]— CAwter A. Darling. 
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METABOLISM (ENZYMES. FERMENTATION) 

2193. AkdbI, 0. Sor I'lnvcrsion du sucre de csnne peodtut It constrvttioa deionitcM. 
[Tho lorereionof sucrose in onnges durlc^ Stonge.] Otmpt. Keiui. Acsd. Sci. Fsris 170: 12A 
12S. 1920. — Oranges were cut in two, one*half being ansly ted at once for the amounts of ot ric 
acid, sucrose, and invert sugar present. The other half was deposited] in a container in which 
was also placed a small vessel of toluene, and an ansiyais wns made of thia portion after an 
interval of 4 or 5 months. From 11.65 to 57.33 per cent of the sucrose originally present is 
changed during this periodtoinvert sugar. The amount of citric acid remains shout the same 
during the interval, although specimens dtffer in the original amount. The rale of inversion 
is more rapid at certain times during thia period than M others. The rate of invaraiun of 
sucrose liy citric acid was nlso determined in rilro at the cnnreairslmna obtaining in the ex- 
pressed orange juice. 94.0S per cent of the aucroae ia inverted in 7S days. The rate is thus 
faster tn eiiro than in the oiange tissue. The varintioha in the rate of inveraion within the 
^issue are explicable on the basis of lack of hoinogcnciiy. It docs not appesr that the rate 
of inversion is affected by the amount of arid present. -tV U. and H A Furr. 

2194. Anonymous. Fresh informstlon concerning yeast. Sci. .\mcr. .M(mthly 1: 417 d2t». 
1930 .— Certain investigations on yeast io progress at the Herlin liislilute of KermenUtion 
and at the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh are deaeriWd.- Vha». U . Oti". 

2196. Euler, H. v., and E. Mobewo. Invertase und Glrungsenryme in elner Oberhefe. 
(InTertaseandfermentearymeslnsurfaccyetst.] ArkivKemi,Min.,CcoI 7»:I 17. lOIK-lh 

2196, Euler, FIans v., and Olof Svanbeho. Eniyrocbemlsche Studlen. IBniyme 
cheraistry.l Arkiv Kemi, Min., Oeol. 7*': 10IM9. 

2197. OiAiA, J. La levure vlvante provo^ue-t-elle la fennentsUoa du sucre unlquement 
pir u zynuse? (Does the living yeest cell Induce fermentetlon merely by »ym»»e?l Comiit, 
Rend. Soc. Biol. 82; 8(H-.S06. 1919. 


2198. Grioadt, a., I'. UoSrin, asp 1’o«may-Mi. imux. Sor le ineiure dc Vi 
pmKolyse microblenne. lEstlmatlon ot mlcroWc proteolyeli. ! rompl l!"nd. Soc. Biol. 82: 
W-70. 1910. 

2199 HaomeR, D. W Studies on formation of gis In sweetened condensed milk. I.iws 

Agric Exp .Stn.Rc.s.llull.M:2IG220. Ify. lOlO.-tls. format ion m.weetenod cnml..nKrd 
milk WM found to be doe to abudding orgiinism Torob. for/, ..rim* n.i . 1 bere wsr » varmt.un 
in different brands of condensed milk in their eusceptduhty to ferments on adh be 
studied. The milk solids may retard the growth, since the yeast miiy gn,» m n saturate, I 
sucrose solution . — Florence MilUy. 

2200. Harvet.R. D. Apparatus for measurement of oxidase ind ctulise activity. Jonr. 

Gen. Physiol. 2:253-254. 1920. 

2201. HinmsRV, H. Sur U conservation d« lerment 7 -^”' j'' 

ervaHon of the oxidizing ferment of fongl.1 Compt. Rend. . or. 

2202. Koreloff, ^^Wanl pilntarlrd Su«rMal 

™s reSririras" 

around the sugar 'ciy'stala. — C. If. Edgerton. 

2203. Kofrloff, Nichoi-as, and 

tured sugar by molds. Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 63 . 202 /tin. 
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data i^veo in tbia article have been abstracted from another source (KonsLorr, Nicholas, 

A. vo Liluax KoFKLorr. The deterlpration of cane sugar bj fungi. Louisiana Agrie. Exp. 

Sta. Bull. 166. 7t p. Pt. 1. 1919.)— C. W. Edgerton. 

22(>t. Lkmokj.vi:. Fermentation butyldnegiycolique du saccharose par les bactdrles do 
grotq^ du BaeUlus prodlgiosua. iBotyldneglycollc fermentation of saccharose by bacteria of 
Che group Bacillus prodlglosus,] Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 82 : 234-236. 1919. 

2205. Lxuoionk. Reaction Bp4cl6que du 2>3*but;Unegt]rcol et de racitylmithylcarbinol, 
prodults de la fermentation butyitneglycolique. [The specific reaction of 2-3-bot;leneglycoi 
and of acetylmethylcarblnolas products of butyleneg l 7 co!lc fermentation.] Compt. Rend. .\cad. 
Sci. Paris 170: 131-132. 1920.— The group of bacteria including Bacillus lactis aentgtnes and 

B. coli which accomplish the fermentation of butyicneglycol is found capable of very accu- 

rate detection by oxidizing the products of this fenneotation with ferric chlorid and the treat- 
ment of the compound thus formed with a nickel salt. The reaetion is highly sensitive and 
specific.— C. //. and W. K. Farr. > 

2206. McGuirk, Grace, AND K. George Falk. Studies on entyme action. XVin. The 
ssccharogenic actions of potato juice. Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2: 215-227. 1920.— A study was 
made to determine the effect of saccharogenic enzymes of potato juice on carbohydrates added 
as well as those contained in the juice. Amylase was present and was most active both upon 
the starch of the juice and upon added starch at a hydrogen ion concentration of Px 6 to 7, 
which corresponded to that of the normal juice. Sucrase was present and was most active 
upon the sucrose (or roffinose) present in the juice, as w ell as upon added sucrose at a hydrogen 
ion concentration of Pa 4 to 5. No maltase was detected.— Ofts F. Curtis. 

2207. Oelsncr, Alice, and A. Koch. t)ber den abweichenden Verltuf der Alkohol* 
gtrung to alkallschen Median. {Irregular course of alcoholic fermentation in alkaline media.! 
Zeitschr. Physiol. Chem. 104: 175-181. 1919. 

2208. pRiNssN Geerlius, H. C. Manufacture of glycerin from molasses. Louisians 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer 63: 268-269. 1919. [Translated from:De&uikerinduetrie 
19: 195-202, by F. W. Zorban.]— An account of the fermentation process involved in the 
manufacture of glycerin.— C. W. Edgerton. 

2209. Went, F. A. F. C. On the course of the formation of diastase by Aspergillus niger. 
Proc. K. Akad. van Wctcnschsppen te Amsterdam 21: 479-193. $ fig. 1919,— The fungus 
was grown on a liquid medium using glucose and NlLNOi as sources of C and N. The fungus 
mats were ground with kicselguhr and extracted with the culture fluid. The quantity of 
diastase was determined by following the time interval required for the disappearance of 
starch from a starch solution of known strength, using a dilute iodine solution as indicator. 
Destruction of the enzyme in the mycelium takes place from the beginning, but this is negli- 
gible at first in comparison with the production of the enzyme, A maximum of production 
is reached in about 5 days from the commencement of germination, after w’bich the total 
quantity declines rapidly. The nutrient fluid never shows more than a small part of the total 
enzyme, and this perhaps from dead cells.— C, R. Ilursh. 

METABOLISM (RESPIRATION) 

2210. Anontuous. How age affects the respiration of leaf cells. Sci. Amer. Monthly 1 : 
310. 1920.— A brief report of several investigations of respiratory phenomena, and especially 
those of M. Nicholas in: Revue G5n^ale de Botanique 30, No. 335, 1918.— CAos. K. Otis. 

2211. Linhart, Georoe A. The free energy of biological processes. Prellmlnarr paper. 
Jour. Gen. Physiol. 2 : 247-251. 1920. — This is a brief statement of a problem which is being 
started to determine by thermodynamic calculations the eflBeiency in the use of energy from 
the carbohydrate of a culture solution during the process of nitr(^en fixation by Azotobacler . 
—Otis F. Curtis. 
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2212. Nicolas, G. Contrlbutlott a I'ltode dds reUtlon* qnl existent dent les feollln, 
Mtre U respiration et la prdcence de I'antliotyiae. IRelatioiu which exist In the leaves between 
reqdration and the presence of anthocyanln,] Rev. C6n. Rot. 31: 16M78. 19l9.-Conipara. 
live studies of the respiration of red and green loaves of the same species were unule. It was 
found that leaves which become retl as a result of some external influeni'e (for example, light 
intensity, low temperature, or attacks of parasites) and thiwe leaves which are rtni when 
young, becoming green later in their development, show an intensity of respiration greater 
than the green leaves of the same species. This tsesjteeiaiiy true w ith regard to the amount 
of oxygen absorbed. The leaves which are normally red, that is, turn re<l in old age, have a 
much lower respiratory intensity than the green leave* of the same *j>eciea. The influence 
of old age furnishes sufficient explanation for this lower value. Tlie respiratory quotient 
(COi/Oi) is, with one exception, always lower in the cases of the red leaves. These results 
indicate a greater fixation of oxygen in the red leaves than in the green leaves. Analvses 
(or acidity showed in every case a greater acidity in tlio red leaves. The author state* that 
in the leaves accidentally reddened there is n grcjiter ^cumulation of soluble carbohydrates. 
He thinks that the greater acidity of the re<l leave* i* due to t he presence of these compounds, 
resulting in a greater fixat ion of oxygen and a consequent low ering of 1 he respiratory quot ient. 
— R. S. Nanz. 

2213. Peirce, G. J. Testing seeds with a thermometer. 8ri. Amer. Monthly 1: 2fi9 
1920.— The vitality, germinating and growing power, cleanness and soundness of *ee<ls can he 
determined, according to the kind of seetl, l)y their lernpcrutun* behavior when placed in ster* 
ile water in Dewar flasks or thermos bottles for 2 days.*" }f. Ofin. 

ORGANISM AS A WHOLE 

2214. Boyer, G. Etudes sur la blologle et la culture des champignons iup4rleuri. Ifilol- 
ogyandcultureof higher fungi.) Nfcm.Soc. Sci. Phys. Nat. Hordeau xVlI. 2:233 ^34t. /V pf., 
!() fig. 1918.— See Bot. Absls. 5, Entry 1931. 

2215. Brbvchlt, WivtrnEO K. Some factors in plant competition. Ann. Appl. Bin). 0: 
142-170. PI. S, 10 fig. 1919. 

2216. C. A. II. [Rev. of: LuuifcHR, ANonsTK. L« mjthe dei lymbiotei. (The myth of 
lymblosls.) xt+f05 p. 8*. Ma«ROn: Paris, 1919.) Jour. Botany 58: 2H. 1920. 

2217. JiVAKNA Kao, P. S. The formation of leaf-bladders in Elchornla spec)osa> Kunth 
(Water hyacinth). Jour. Indian Bot. 1 :219 225. Sfig. 1920,- .‘^ee Bol. Absls 6, Entry 1803. 

2218. Manarbbi, A. Sulla blologUflorale del peico. 2noU. [Floral biology of the peach. 
2ad note.) Stas. Sperim. Agrarie Italiane 52: 42 417. 1919," See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1757. 

2219. Smreve, Forrest. Physloli^ of the mangrove. IRcv. of; Bowman, H. M. M. 
Ecology and physiol^ of the red mangrove. Proc. Amcr. Phil. Sor. 5d; 589472. /‘f. 4 P- 
1917.1 Plant World 22: 146"147. 1919. 

GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, REPRODUCTION 

2220. Calkins, Gary N. The effect of conjugation. Proc. Sor. Kxp. Biol, and Med, Id: 
57-40. 1919.— From a atudy of Uroleplm mobiliif, the writer presents data showing that the 
absence of conjugation promotes a noticeable physiological weakness ultimately ending in 
natural death, while the presence of conjugation promotes a rcjuvencBccnceof the protoplasm. 
-R. W. Webb. 

2221. Chambers, Mary H. The effect of some food hormones and glanduUr products on 
the rate of growth of Paramecium cauditum. Biol. Bull. IWoods Hole) 35: 82-91. 1919.— 
As a food hormone potato extract has little effect on the division rale. The influence of yeast 
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i* evident in the rceuUing increMe of the diviaion rate. Contraating results were (Stained 
with pituitary solution added to the basis fluid. Suprarenal extract caused an increase ia 
the rate of division.— C. R. Hurah. 

2222. LisnsHiEK, G. Sur le dBreloppment de I'Oldlnm lactfs en milieux axtlflclels. In- 
fluence de la quantity de semencc sur le polds de la rdeolte. (Hie development of Oldium lactU 
In artificial media. Influence of the quantity of Inoculum on the weight of the fungous product 

resulting.] Compt. Rend, Soc. Biol. 240 242. 1010. 

2223. Ma<;DoC''>.\i., D. T. Hydration and growth. Carnegie Inst. Waah. Publ, 297. 17 x 
t5 rm. V-\-17S (}., 5S fig. 1920.— The author prepared biocoUoids by mixing protein^ usxially 
of plant origin, such as bean or oat protein, with agar, gum arabic, prosopis gum, tragacaatb, 
or opuntia mucilage. The colloidal suspension of these mixtures in water was partially dried 
in thin plates and the hydration (that is, the amount of water taken up when sections of these 
plates were immersed in solutions) was measured by means of an auxograph developed esp^ 
ci.ally for this purpose. Holutionsof a^ds, alkalis, and salts were employed and a rather close 
parallelism was shown between the swelling of these biocolloids and cell masses, such as sec- 
tions of joints of opuntia, cotyledons of beans, and leaves of various plants. In this connec- 
tion the point is brought out that vegetative cell masses, such as are responsible for growth, 
lire composed of colloids predominantly of a carbohydrate character, frequently of pentosan 
nature. These pentosans do not dissociate and their swelling capacity is less in electrolytes 
than in pure water. The hydration of carbohydrates is retarded by hydrogen ions.— Bio- 
colloids behave in much the same way as do cell massBes, in nutrient solutions and in bog and 
swamp waters. Under fluctuating or aUemating hydration effects, the basis of xeropbily 
And succulence, the writer details experiments in which biocolloids were subjected to alter- 
nate treatments of acids and alkalis in solution. As a result of this treatment, an alternate 
swelling and shrinking of the biocolloid was brought about. He considers these pbenomeDS 
as related to the structural variation of leaves of C<wti7feta latifolin; these leaves being thin 
and highly acid when growing under mcsophytic conditions while succulent and less acid 
leaves in arid iocations. Temperature effects and water defleit, or unsatisfied hydration 
rapacity, both in bioculloidsand cell masses, are discussed. — Growth of tissues consists of two 
fiindameutul features, hydration of the colloidal material of the plasma and the arraDgemcnt 
of additional colloidal material in colloidal structures with entailed additional capacity for 
absorbiug woter. The character of the hydration depends upon the character of the cell 
colloids, proteinaceous colloids showing increases of hydration capacity with acidity, while 
when the colloidal material is more largely carbohydrate— such as pentosans— the reverse 
IS apparently the caac. Nutrient salts always modify hydration capacity. The author is di- 
recting his studies toward an analysis of the phenomena of plant growthbased on the physico- 
chemical properties of colloid gels, especially with reference to imbibition and swelling.— 

flmvkina. 

2224. SuiFRiz, WiLLiAU. The length of the life cycle of a climbing bamboo. A strildog 
case of sexual periodicity In Chusquea abletlfolia Grlseb. Amer. Jour. Bot. 7: 83-^. 5 fig. 
1920.— The author notes the fact that several species of bamboo display sexual periodicity, 
flowering at intervals of a definite number of years. Chusquea abietifolia, of the Blue Moun- 
tains of Jamaica, went through such a flowering period in 1918, during which practically 
all individuals blossomed, produced seed and died. The next year the species was represented 
only by seedlings, except for one small area discovered by the author in an unusually arid 
situation where the plants were still thriving and flowerless. The only previous flowering 
period recorded for this species was in 1885, thus establishing a cycle of 33 years, very similar 
to that of the Indian Hambusa arundtnocca, which 18 32 years. — The author discusses possible 
factors which may cause such a periodicity and shows that seasonal differences, particularly 
in moisture, are probably insufficient to explain them, and suggests that the problem may be 
of the same nature as that of puberty and senility in organisms. No sufficient explanation is 
as yet forthcoming for the remarkable fact that fully 98 per cent of the individuals of the 
species come into flower simultaneously over a great stretch of country. — E. W. SinnoU. 
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12 ; 143-145. im-l,nder grwnhouM fondiiions l5r railirlt i> (he only Iciu|.urar>- root dp- 
veloped m «orgh^. Shortly after germination the Oral node ,lcvelo|.e holow the aurtare 
*nd from this node the first permanent rotita develop— f. Si. Schtrii. 

MOVEMENTS OF GROWTH AND TURGOR CHANGES 

2226. B&EUk:KAur, C. L. 11. Theorle des Pholotropismus. IThe theory of phototrt^ltm.] 
Recueil Trav. Bot. Nf^^rland. 15: liCi-ISt. Aiy / .;4 lot^ 

2227. JiYANN A Rao, \\ S. Note on the|«otroplc curvsttire of the tnfiorescence In EfehomU 
spcdosn^Ktmai (water hysclnth). Jour. Indian Bm. I ; 217 JIS j flu iff.Hl. Bending of 
the floral axis begins immediately after the flower-* elime, and reeull a in rAMiiplete Huhinergenee 
of the inflorescence. The reaction is geotropie rather than hyilrotropie.- H if-/iVhi {hidfftnn. 

GERMINATION. RENEWAL OF .ACTIVITY 

2228. Bastiv, S. L. Colored glass for seed gbjimitatlon. Sci. .\iiut. 122: !Wi. j ^ir;. 
tfl20. 

2229. Doyseh, F. Uebei die Keimkraftdauer einiger UndwirtscbaftUch Wlchttger Samen. 
(The Titality of certtlnagrlculturally Important seeds.] IlluHtriertc Ltindw Zeitg. 3P: 2K2 'JW. 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1132. 

2230. Mabtcn, J. N., an'u L. E. Vovum. A study of the pollen and pistils of apples In re* 
lation to the germination of the pollen. Proc. luwaAcud.Sci. 25:301 410. Fiij. ICO. 1920. 
—See Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 17.59. 

TEMPERATURE RELATIONS 

‘2231. Ban'ckoft, Wau>;u I). |Rcv. of: ORipKKrMH, Kzkn. Methods of measuring tem- 
perature. M X 17 cm., xi+174 Pbila<lclphia: J. B. Ijippineolt Company, 1918.] Jour. 
Phys. Chem. 23: 286~2S8. 1910.- -The review is chiefly c«»nccrni*d with tnelhods fonncHsuring 
temperatures above the boiling point of water- //. K. I’ullihg. 

2232. Bronpbnbre.snkb, Bovie, and EHrt.t.LK .\I. Woi.rr A simple arrange- 

ment for measuring the rate of heat penetration during sterilisation. [ Abst ruct. | Absts. Bael . 
3:6. 1919.— ,\ detailed description of the apparatus, wjfh drawings, will appear in the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering CheiniMry.- Authors. 

2233. Crocrer, William. Optimum temperatures for the afler-rlpenlng of seeds. Proc. 

Assoc. Official Seed Analysts of North .America 1919: 1919.- Sec But, Absln. 5, Entry 

1123. 

2234. SuREVE, Edith Bellamy. The rdleof temperature in the delermlnatlon of the trans- 
plrlngpowerof leaves byhygrometrlc paper. Plant World 22: 172 IW). i ftg. 1019.— 1 hermo- 
electric measurement of the tcmj>eraturc of the cobalt chlorule sliji used in determining the 
index of transpiring pow’er in plants shows that the tcin])eratun! i>f the flip varies so little 
from that of the air temperature that the latter may be U80<1 in calculitt ing the imlices. Sim i 
larly. in standardising the cobalt slips over a porous evaporating surfarc in a small clow! 
roony the air temperature may be used instead! of the temperature of the slip without sig- 
ii'ficant error . — ChaTlen A. »SAuff. 

RADIANT ENERGY RELATIONS 

2235. Dubois, Raphael. Luminous IWiig creaturn. .Sci Amor. Muntlily 1; 9 12, 7 
1920. [Translaled from .Science et la Vic (Paris).]— Dcvoteil mainly lo a discuasion of 

luminoua animat life; but briefly considers luminous fungi and certain photobacteria.— t (ins. 

B, OtU. 
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2^. PutuNG, Howasd £. Stwl^t and its maasnfemwt Plant World 22: 151-171, 
187 -209. Sfig. 1919.— The author prcaenla a general diacuaaion of the nature, diaihbutioQ 
and variid)ility in amount of solar radiation reaching the earth, as modified by extrarterreetrial 
influences, and by atmospheric ccmdilioiui. Three general methods of measuring radiation 
are discussed : radiometry, photometry, and actinometry. The difficuUiea involved in each 
method, their limitations, the precautions to be observed in manipulating the instruments 
and the interpretations of measurements are considered. An extensive bibliogn 4 >hy accom- 
fianies the ifiXtr-CharUt A. ShttU. 

2237. Rao.s{kiakr, C. Ober das blologlsche ITormalspektrum. (The btological “oonntl 
spectrum.*'! Kgl. Danskc Vidensk. Selskab. Biol. Meddel. P: 1-18. 1918. 

2238. Hf'HAvx, Frit?.. Theeffectsof llghtonplants. Bei. Amer. Monthly 1: 12-16. 1920 
I'l'ranHlated from the Bwiigischen Ccnlrdtblatt (Berlin).] — Some of the topics considered are; 
how light afTects the albumens of plants; substances which act as catalyzers; the meaning of 
colors in flowers; and effect on plants of varying intensity of light. — CAos. H. Otis. 

TOXIC AGENTS 

2239. Bkkahola, M. Le devitallzzazlone del semi dl Cuscuta. (The killing of Cusevta 
seeds.] Staz, Sperim. .Agrarie Italiane 52: 193 207. 1919. — Sec Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1112. 

2240. OtAUK'tAN, (h, \sb 0. Rav£nma. Sul coDtegno dialcune sostanze oiganlshe nei 
vegetali. NotsXI. (On the behavior of certain organic substances in plants. Xlth contrlbD* 
tion.i Gaz. Chim, Italinna 49: S3-I26. PI. t-i, fig. I~i0. 1919.— The present contribution 
is divided in two p.irts. Part I. The authors study the effect on the growth of beans (gennin- 
•'itc<l in cotton and distilled water) of repeated doses of one per thousand solutions of the 
joibHtnnoes investigated. In nearly every cose when galvanized iron containers were used 
iiiHtead of glass, there was a distinct reduction in toxicity of the compounds studied. The re- 
Mults may be summarized as follows: Mono>methyl>amine was slightly toxic while di-methyl- 
amine and tri-rnrthyl-amine were more toxic in the order named. Ammonlacal salts, urea, 
[).vrkUnc rfnd uric nckl show no toxic action in the conditions studied while tetra-methyl- 
ammonium tartrate and tetra-ethyl-ammonium tartrate, piperidine, nicotine, and theobro- 
mine arc very slightly, if at all, toxic. The function of the methyl group in toxicity is brought 
out very plainly hy the fact that potassium salicylate is very slightly toxic while methyl 
salicylate is <listinctly toxic. A list is given of the substances found to be toxic under the 
conditions mentioned, Part II. This section is given to the study of the oxidative changes 
undergone by some organic compounds when incubated with spinach pulp in the presence 
of adequate oxygen and of small amounts of toluol as an antiseptic. Attention is also given 
to the inoculation of some compounds into living maize and to the changes undergone by these 
in the living organism. Two examples wrill indicate the direction of the results. Succioie 
acid, which by the action of light is transformed to acetic aldehyde, acetic and propionic 
acids, also glyoxal, is changed by plant eazymes into aectic aldehyde and a compound de- 
composed by emulsion. Lactic acid in the light yields acetic acid and acetic aldehyde, while 
only the latter compound results when acted upon by ent>'me8. In respect to the above the 
general conclusions is that the enzymes of spinach Icavcshaveaselcctive oxidizing function 
which in some cases does not equal the action of light, though surpassing it in other cases. 
With respect to the behavior of organic compounds inoculated into maize and tobacco the 
results obtained point to the fact that compounds very resistant to oxidation, such as pyri- 
dine and benzoic acid, are only found in very small amounts in the extract of the plats after 
inoculation. The strong oxidizing power of plants and especially of living plants may not be 
due to the ordinary oxydases, but more probably to protoplasmic enzymes insoluble in water 
and apparently also in glycerin. — A. Bonazzi. 

2241. Mausorp, Wiluam, and G^jstav Eqloff. Ethylene. Jour. Phys. Cbem. 2J: 
65-13S. 1919.— This is a collection “on a logically convenient basis’ ’ of the physical and chem- 
ical data on ethylene, including references to its effects on plants. A bibliography of 324 
citations is appended.—//. E. PuUing. 
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22G. Maqdsnnb, L., and E. Demopsst. Snr la distrlbntion at U mttrmtioA du culm 
(baa 1 m ttatua dea plantea vertes. ITba occumDca tad traulocaUoii of c^per In th# tIcaoM 

of n®*® Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris 170:87-93. iaiO.'-'(''heroiral analyae* wore 

lo^e of various parts of 27 tvpes of cultivated herbaceous and woody plants and in some 
easM of the expressed sap of such parts with a view* to detertiiining (he amount of co|>|>er 
present. The cupro*iinc'ferrocyanid method was employed, 3 Rnuns of dry vegetshle mailer 
be^gused for each test. Copper is found to be present in all plants tested and in all the parts 
which were analysed. The amount varies from 0.25 mgm. per liter of eentrifufed expressed 
sap of potato to 40 mgm. per kilogram of dry leaf substance of lettuce. Copper is found in 
greatest abundance in cells which are active in growth or mctaboltsm, hence the authors con* 
elude that its translocstioo is controlled by nutritive processes or processes accompanying 
roetabolism.— C.//. and IV. K. Parr. 

2243. WiKBLOw, C.-E. A., and Dohothv V. Iloi.t.ANi>. The disinfectant action of glycerol 
In varying concentrations. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med. 16: W) tKJ. 1919. CJlycerol in 9 
per cent solution exerts no appreciable effect upon the viubilily of /htcif/u* cn/i. hut in 
strengths of 28-100 per cent there is a progressively increasiirg “ilisinfectiuu” action, nine* 
tenths of the bacteria being killed in 3 hours at 100 per cent. li. W . H 

2244. WooLCM, R. S. Is It safe to fumigate while lr«s are in bloom? California Citro* 
graph 5: 190. t fig. im—Sce But. Absts. 5, Entry 1788. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

2246. Bancrojt.WildkuI). Tbecolorsof colloids. II. Reaectloosndrofrsction. Jour. 
Phys Chem 23:1- 36, 1919. HI. Reflection and visibility. Bud, 23:164 is.6. 1910. IV. In- 
..rfereace .ad dlffnctlon. rt,./. 23: 253-'2«>. 1»1« V- M.UIIU .«d vltr»« lu.tre. /M. 
23: '285^47, 1919. VI. Bl«. ey... /(ml. 23: mall, 1919. VII. 9i.). 23. 

36WH. 1919. VIII. M.Ullic color., /Md. 23: W HK, lOlll IX. Collold.1 moUl.^ 
23'5»-571 1919. X. GUsses.adgUz... /Mrf. 23 :«i:MI:B, 1910, XI. G.m.. 

644 1919 -This is a collection of excerpt, and alialracis. aljiili inrimie* numrr.ni. example., 

sonie biological, chielly from alandard works, on lliephysinil oj.l ice ol Ihe phenomena incom- 
pletely indicated by the aub-titlcs.-//. li. /’iiHiag. 

224«, BaNCRorr.WiLDEB D. |Kcv. of: ,M..XAM.ai.. JxBona, Colloid *" 

introdaction with some pr.ctl«I .ppllctton.. 17 ill cm.. '-,+90 ,>. 1). Van Noskrand .... 

New York, 1919.1 Jour, Thys. Chem. 23: 411 442. 1919. 

2247 BaNCRO.^.W,i,i.ERD. [Rev. of: B,:.:.n.o.,o. H Colloid. In blolw and medicine. 

,9rfTour'Vby^c'!ier2“Mt/l^^^ 

iranelation of this excellent book.''-Rcnc,«r'» nummary. 

II. E. Pulling. 

rc!:; 

Cbem. 23:203-204. 1919. 

2250. Baacnon-, Wipnan R BTakisUm” Son ACo.tPhiU- 

tension and surface energy, fnded., I9x 4F 
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delpfaia, 1019. i Jour. Thyd. Chem. 23 : 443. 1919.^^ 'Books like these are ioterectug uii 
worth while, but eondeoaaticMi aeetne to lead more often than seMseary to ioaceuraey gute> 
ment,"— Rmeieer't aiimmor^. 

2251. Cahljm, P. tapmoe d'eateet leapnueau d’Agen: Explication sclentlSqne de leur 
preparation et des moyen de les CDoaerver temponirefflent poor I'Europe et de hicon Ind^flaie 
pour Teiportatioo mondlale. (A scleotlflc account of methods osed In preparing “pmnea of 
Agen*' for foreign and domaatic consumption. | M^in. Hoe. Hri. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux Vll. 
2; 219 232. 1918.- See Bot. Abete. A, Entry 1866. 

2252. KorfiLorr, Nicuolah. Micro^ipnlima In the augar factory. Louisiana planter 

aud Sugar Manufacturer 44: 14-15. 1920.— This is in continuation of the experiments pub- 
lished in Louisiana Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 166. 1919. The results obtained in 1919 agree with 
those of the previous year. In the sugar factory, the greatest nutober of molds and bacteria 
is found in the raw juice. The clarification process reduces the number in the other sugar* 
itroducts. W. fCd^erlon. * 

2263. Lauokde^J. RecherchessurteTlelllUaefflentdoTln. [Aging of wine.] Mdm.Soc. 

Hci. Phys. Nat. Bordeaux VII. 2: 37-75. 1918. 

2264. Mj*(.'I.v.vkh, L. T., and U. H. Kandbll. Diary produce, factory premises and manu- 
facturlog processes: The appllcsHon of aclentlflc methods to their examination. Agric. Gai. 
New South Wales 31; 255-264. 9 fig. 1920.— The authors give the results of an investigation 
relative to the bacterial flora of dairy products at various stages of manufacture and of the 
various substances with which the products come in contact, including the air of the butter 
factory. Not only are plat counts given of the bacteria, yeasts, und molds, but a claasifica- 
tion is made relative to the physiological action of the various organisms. Suggestions are 
also presented in regard to creamery methods. --L. R. Waldron. 

2255. MuKfiAY, BcNiAMiN L. Standards and tests for reagont chemicals. 400 p. Van 
Nostrand Co.; New York. 1920. 

2256. HeiDELL, Atherton. Solubilities of loorgsoic and organic compounds, tnded., 

897 p. Van Nuslrand Co.: Now York, 1920. 

SOIL SCIENCE 
J. J. Skisner, Editor 
F. M. ScBERTZ, Assistant Editor 

ACIDITY AND LIMING 

2267. Ba.nckovt, Wilder D. [Rev. of: Bkjdeaux, E. B. R. The theory and use of indi- 
cators. tiilScm. ix-^'STS p. D. Van Nostrand A Co.; New Y'ork, 1917. $5.00.) Jour. 
Phys. Ghem. 23:203 m 1919. 

2268. Corson, Geo. E. The use of lime on Iowa soils. Iowa .\gric. Exp. Sta. Giro. 58. 
7 p. 1919. 

2269. FipriN, Elmer 0. The status of lime in soU improvement. Jour. .\mer. Soc. Agron. 
12: 117-124. 1920.— .A general discussion'of liming of soils. — F. M. Scherte. 

2260. Howard, L. P. The reactloa of soil as Influenced by the decomposition of green 
manure. SoU Sci. 9: 27-39. 1920.— The lime requirements of land on which com has grown 
since 1894 but a part of which has for about 25 years grown lye or legumes shows that no 
acidity has developed from the use of rye as a cover crop. The legumes, however, have during 
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„d^imedploUwhiehh.»eb«ntr,.tedwithuommiun,Ml(.toor«)diuV^t«tXw“tl 

pwl!? '"«e addition, of oluminiuB. «](. to bufffr oolu- 

*! E»tr»ction« with potOMium chloride aolution »nd 0.2 norei,! hydrochloric Mid lolu- 
tion rsqove reUtively Urge omounte of alwoiaum wd iron from the .oil of the unlimod 
Momonium sulfate treated plot.—R*. J. RMm. ««*«nwi 

I ^ ®‘‘**'*‘ *“*®' *“ P*™**»“* »*1 Itttprofwsot. 

Soil 8ci. 9: 83-90. 1920. 2. RotaUon with lefuaM. Ibid 9 : 

«-lU. 1^. A 5-year roution of coro, oats, wheal aad 2 years of timothy was irown on 
ploU which were unlimed or which received 1 ton of lime as carbonate per acre for the firsi 
5 ye^ and 2 tOM of lime per acre for the second S years. The total yields of dry matUr and 
of nitrogen for the 10-year period for the limed and unlimed ploU were easentially the same. 
Analyses of the soil at the beginning of the experiment and after each 5-ycRr |>friod ahowed 
a loss of nitrogen from both limed and unlimed plots but a greater loss from the limed plots. 
Four 5-year rotations each containing a leguminous crop were carried out on ploU which were 
imlimed or which received 1000, 2000 or 4000 pounds iier acre of calcium or magnesium lune- 
fltone. During a 10-year period, the limed ploU yielded distinctly larger crops and more total 
nitrogen than the unlimed. Analyses of the soil show in most cases an amount of nitrogen 
in the limed plots equal to or greater than that in the unlimed. The magneaium limestone 
was slightly superior to the calcium limestone.— IF. J. R 4 jhlnn$. . 


2263 . MacIntire, W. H. The liberation of native soil potassium Induced by dlflertnt 
calcic and magneslc materials. Soil Sci. 8; 337-395. M./. iSfiff. I910.-The results of Bve 
years experiments show that practical or economical applications of burnt calcareous lime- 
stone, burnt dolomitic limestone, ground calcareous limestone or ground dolomitic limestone 
will not effect a direct chemical liberation of native soil potsssium.— H’, J. Robbint. 

2264. SruntH, A . Beltrlge xur Dungekalkfrsge. lA contribution to the calcium fortlllier 
problem.) Illustrierte Landw. Zeitg. 39:333-^. 1919. 


2265. (TANfiLBY, A. G.) Inveatigatlona on soil. |Rev. of; Hartwbll, B. L.,F. H. BiM- 
BEK AND L. P. Howard. Lime requirement as determined by the plant and the chemist. 
Soil Sci. 279-282. 1919.] Jour. Ecol. 7: 214. 1919. 


2266. Walkbr, Seth S. The effect of aeration and other fsetors on the lime requlremnl 
ofamncksotl. Soil Sci. 9: 77-81. 1920.— Air-drying a black muck soil increases the lime 
requirements. The increase in lime requirements was less in a stirred moist portion than 
in a water covered undisturbed portion. The lime requirement of stored moist samples 
increased but that of stored dry samples decreased. Boil neutralized with calcium carbonate 
and stored moist showed a greater iucrease in lime requirement than unneuiralised soil.—* 
IF. J. Robbing. 

FERTILIZATION 

2267. Beckwith, Charles C. The effect of certain nttrogenoni and phosphsticfertlllters 
on the yield of cranberries. Soil Sci. 8; 483-490. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 1723. 

2268. Blaih, a. W. Barium phosphate experiments. Aroer. Fert. 52: 14Z-I44. 1920.— 
Experiment was made comparing barium phosphate and other phosphate maieriaU. Beans 
and com were grown. Practically no increased crop production was secured from the uw 
of barium phosphate. — J. J. Skinner. 


a«r*jnCAL AMratcn. vm.. ▼, >o. S 



3M soil. BClZNat |Bot. Amt*., Vih> V, 

22IM. FotMAH, L. W. KKUliiilacIoira'(‘'ptth"«etlb. Ion Agrie. Exp. 8U. BulL Itl ; 
UK-176. I ft- IDIB- 

2270. Fbiab, W iLUAM. 8«nMiiotMoffBrtllU«r»«adt)M«Br. Bail. PeDnsyhrMuaDepi. 
Afrle. P : 29-33. 1918.— A brief eunuafttion of the peat and preaent aoureee of auppty of pot. 
■ah, Bitrogen and phoaphorie aeid with remarka concerning the diffieoHiea which are bemp 
encountered among the domeatte manufacturca of fertUuen.-tC. R. OrUm. 

2271. HABuaoH, W. H. Report of the In^erial Agrlcnltanl Chunlat. Sei. Kept. Agric. 
Rea. Inai. Puaa 1918-19: 3&-45. 1919.*— A aummary of the woric carried on during the year at 
the Agricultural Reeearch Inatitute, Puaa, India, and a program for 1919-20. Fron^atudies 
in the method of retention of auperphoephate in soil, it ia concluded that the phoaphate ii 
held in non-calcareoua aoila by abeorption, and in calcareous soils by chemical combination, 
and therefore the range of application and method of employment of superphoepbate aa fer* 
tiliser roust be different in the two typea of aoil. — Sugar cane {Saeehorwn ofietriarvm) stored 
in windrows in the North-West Frontier Province shows increasing content of both ghieosl 
and sucrose, but other changes reader the final sucrose yield nearly constant with continued 
storage. Immediately following heavy rainfall there is rapid deterioration of the cane.— 
In fertiliser experiments with rice (Oryza zaiiva), green manure combined with anunoniuni 
sulphate gave an increase in yield almost exactly proportional to that given by sulphate alone. 
— Winfield thidgion, 

2272. Jacob, A. BecintrlUhtlfung der Bodenatruktur dutch Kochaalz-Dfingung. (In- 
jury of the aoU atrnctura through appUcationa of sodium chloride.) lllustrlerte Landw. 2eitf. 
39:429-421. 1919. 

2273. JoBOAN, W. H., AND G. W. Choscrill. An «q>erience In crop production. New 
York Agric. Exp. 8ta. [Ceneva] Bull. 465. tO p. 1919.— Bee Bot. Abets. 5, Entry 1164. 

2274. Mitscherucr, Kaa. AtrasD. Znm Gehalt der Haferpflanze an Pboapborsiore 
und •elttsa Bexlebuogen lu der durch elne Rlhrstoffzufuhr bedingten Ertragserbohuag. |Od 
the pho^horlc acid contest of the oat plant and its relation to the Increased yield reauitlaf 
from the addItloD of nutrients.) Jour. Landw. 57: 171-176. 1 fig. 1919. 

2275. MOrerxR. Pflanzenanalyse und Dfingerbedflrfnls des Bodens. [Plant analysis 
and fertilizer roqulrement of the soll.j Jour. Landw. 67: 229-266. 1919.— The following re* 
suite reported were obtained on the Lauchstedt loessal loam soil with winter wheat when fer- 
tilised with different materials: Fertilizing with potassium and phosphoric acid increased 
the silicic acid content of the straw, fertiliiiog with nitrogen decreased it.— Fertilising with 
potassium and phosphoric acid decreased the nitrogen, calcium and magnesium content of 
the straw; nitrogen increased it.— The nitrogen content in the grain was decreased by potas- 
sium and increased by phosphoric acid. — ^The chemical analysis of the wheat plants of a fer- 
tilised plat gave no sure indication of the fertiliser need of the soil. — The better the growmg 
season, the more does nitrogen control the fonnation of organic substance, especially in the 
grain, therewith the total ealchim, magnesium, potassium and phosphoric acid taken up 
In poorer growing seasons potassium influences more the plant production. Phosphoric acid 
is apparently indifferent. — Nitrogen, potassium or phosphoric acid used alone first rafluenees 
the straw.— The weather condition of any year exerts a strong influence upon the taking up 
of nitrogenous matter, sometimes even more than the fertiliser applied, thereby rendering 
the percentages of nitrogen resulting from incomplete fertiliser applications unreliable in 
indicating fertiliser needs of the soil.— The nitrogen requirement of the Lauchstedt soil may 
be determined by the quantities of N, CaO, and MgO in the wheat plant. When the sum of 
N, CaO and MgO in grain and straw for 1 bectar amounts to more than 90 kgm. , or in grain more 
than 60 kgm., or in straw more than 30 kgm. , then there is sufficient nitrogen preaent in th^ 
soil.— If after subtracting the sum of the N-i-CaO+MgO percentages from the potassium per- 
centage the result is positive, the potassium content of the soil is sufficient for plant prodoe- 
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ud with tuU fertiLter u«u«Uy contiin the same |>erceii1s»es of N wd PA. Only the poUo- 

A eomp^ of ^t analimm of uofertilised sod fully fenili.«l plou uo infoma- 
tiOB M to the plant f^ ui a soil. The fertiliser lequiremenl of a soil beeomea evideiit if the 

o *-. plo'» reeeivint (1) N. and 
(2) PA+ K/) ftpplicatJOM of fert iliier. If therMi|»oii the r»i io of N : K,0 ii \tm Ihm 100:300 
potasaiam u lacking; if it ia wider, then sufficient potanium ia present. If the ratio N* PA 
(nm the nitrogen plot is wider than 100: 3.-1 it lacks in phosphoric acid; if lew, then no lack 
exists. If from the PA+KAplot the ratio of N ; PA is less than 100 : 60 it lacks in nitrocsn. 
U the ritio of SA: N is wider than 100:6 there is not sufficient N present ; if Ims, the ff eonteai 
is sufficient for wheat growth. If the N percentage in the wheat straw found for the Niilol 
is considered as 100, then enough N is present in the soil of the P/)h+K Aplot when the ratio 
of the 2 pereent^es is less than 100:QO.'-r. E. Lrigkly. 


2276. ReiMBit, F. C., and H. V. Tartar. Snlfur as a fertiliser for alfalfa In Sonthsm 
Oregon. Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 16.T 40 p. 191ft.--Various fertiliser* contain- 
ing sulfur, such ns flowers of sulfur, su|>erpho8phatc. R> i»suiu, iron sulfate, ammonium sulfate, 
potaasium eulfate, magnesium sulfate snd sodium ?*ulfatc, on various types of soil generally 
increased the yields of clover and alfalfa very greatly. Most of the soils experimented with 
were well supplied with potassium, calcium, magnesium, and iron hut contained only limited 
amounts of sulfur. None of them were aciil, and none contained noliccahle amounts of sikali. 
.tnalyses of the alfalfa plants which had received applications of sulfate fertilisers showed 
that they had larger root systems with more nodules on them and that they eontained much 
more sulfur, more protein, and more nitrogen. In the bay from the sulfur fertilised plats 
fr<MD 71 to 79 per cent of the sulfur was in the organic form, the remuioder in the sulfate form, 
while from the unfertilised plats it was all io the organic form. Dp to the preKnt time the 
returns from the use of superphosphate have not been greater than those from ealcium sulfate 
alone. Plovers of sulfur produce as marked results as docs calcium sulfate but a aomewhai 
longer period is required since it must 6rst be changed to the sulfate form before it can be 
utilised by the plants. On soils deficient in lime, flowers of sulfur should be used only in eon- 
junetioo with liberal quantities of lime or rock phosphate to avoid conditions of acidity.— 
B. J. Kraus. 

SOIL BIOLOGY 


2277. B0R.SIBOSCM, C. H. Bed0inmeUe om Skovjordeos Godhed ved Hlaelp af Boad- 
fioraea. [Judging the quality of soil by the flora.] Dunsk Skovforenings Tidsskr. 8t 37-60. 
1920. 

2278. Fellers, C. R., and F. E. Allison. The protozoan fauna of the soils of Wew Jersey. 
Soil Sci. 9: 1-25. PI. 1-4. 1920.— Protoxoa were found in all soils examined, the numlnir of 
species ranging from 2 to 28. About 5000 per gram of soil were found. It is believed that in 
normal New Jersey soils, the protozoa exist mainly in a nontropbic state.— IF . J . RolMns. 

2279. Gbilmann, I— ]. Untefsuchung des Baktarlennllirprlparales der Supeipbotphat- 
fabrlk Kordenham. [Investigation of the bacterial food preparation of the Rordenham super- 
phosphate factory. I Jour. Landw. 67: 209-227. lOlO.— The supcrphosiihate factory at Nor* 
denham has introduced a peat preparation which ia designed to furnish food material to soil 
bacteria to stimulate them to greater activity. The preparation iUclI is not supposed 

to act as a fertilizer, but only to bring about nitrogenous fertilization through increased bae- 

terial activity. Better physical condition and higher productive power of the soil and pra- 
ventiim of lodging of grain crops should then result. These investigations have shown. (I) 
the absolute ineffectiveness of the preparation; (2) that an increase in nitropn content of 
^e soil does not result from use of the preparation; (3) that it docs not act in the least M 
nitrogenous fertUiser; and (4) that it does not result in increased bacterial activity either in 
the soU or in nutrient solutions, but that My good lesuHs are due to the CaCO» content. 

P. E. Ijeighty. 
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2280. Gibbs, W. M. Tha iioUttoo and study sf Bltrlfyluf btcteris. Soil Bci. 8: 412-481. 
4 pl-f 1 Jtff- lOld.—See Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2188. 

2281. Gbbi(>-Siiith, R. Contribotloas to our knowledge of eoU-fertUlty. Ho. XVI. The 
•esrch for tozin>prodacers. Proe. Lionesn Soe. New South Wales 34: 142-190. lOlS.—Thig 
paper is one of a series on the subjeet of soil toxins. In the earlier papers It was shown that 
soil extracts sometimes contain bacterio>toxie substances. Investigations on the possibility 
that these toxic substances are formed by bacteria, moulds and amoebae are reported. 
These organisms were grown in varicws media and under varying conditions; and in all eases, 
the signs of toxicity to the test organism Bacillus pTodigiosus which became manifest could 
be attributed to an alteration in the reaction of the media. This toxic effect was found to 
be of a different order from that previotuly noted with soil extracts.— Truog. 

2282. HtJTCHt.vaoM, C. M. Report of the Imperlsl Agrlcnltiuml Bscteriologtst. Soi. Rept. 
Agrie. Res. Inst. Puss 1918-19: 105-114. 1019. — The report summarises investigations id 
progress during the year under report in nilriiication ; nitrogen fixation; green manuring'; 
biological analyses of soils; indigo manufacture; pebrine disease of the silkworm; and sterili- 
sation of water.— Dtuigton. 

2283. Lton, T. L., J. A. Bizzell, AND B. D. WiuoN. The fonnatlon of nitrates In a soil 
following the growth of red clover and ttmothy. Soil Sci. 9: 58-54. 1920.— Cylinders of soil 
treated with dried blood, acid phosphate, potassium chloride, and ground limestone and 
planted to timothy or clover were leached with distilled water during the period of the growth 
of the crops and a 7 months fallow period thereafter. Twice as much nitrogen was present in 
the drainage water from the clover pots as the timothy pots. There was little difference in 
the quantities of nitrogen leached from the timothy and clover soils during the growth of those 
crops but during the first two months of fallowing, ten times as much nitrogen was leached 
from the clover soil as from the timothy soil. Corn and oats planted after one month fallowing 
yielded twice as much in the clover soi) as in the timothy soil. The total nitrogen in the 
drainage water and in the com and oats was over twice as much in the case of the clover 
soil as in the timothy soil.— )V. J. Robbins. 

2284. Miege, E. La deslafecdon du sol. IThe disinfection of tbs soil.) Prog. Agric. 
et Vitie. 74: 133-140. 1920.— A discussion of results obtained by tbe use of a number of anti* 
septic substances on the yields of various plants. Generally, most of these substances have 
increased very markedly the yields of these plants. Sulfur and copper sulfate have been 
very efficacious on potatoes ; lyaol and formaldehyde were very favorable on carrots. Toluol, 
charcoal, potassium permanganate and calcium hypochlorite have also given good results on 
truck crops.— L. Bonnet. 

3285. SyiTH, T. A. J. Manures and fertilizers for tobacco. Jour. Dept. Agric. Victoria 
17: 674-575. 1919. —The need of phosphoric acid for Victorian soils is shown. The soib are 
naturally rich in potash, and nitrogen is secured by growing leguminous crops. Acid pbos' 
phate is recommended, applying at the rate of 100 to 200 pounds per acre. A crop of tobacco 
yielding 1875 pounds per acre removes 65 pounds of nitrogen, 89 pounds potash and 8 pounds 
of phosphoric acid.— 7, J. Skinntr. 

2280. Wakskan, Seuian A. Microbiological studies on the cranberry b(« soils. I. The 
effsctoflUnlog upon the microbial population of the cranberry toll. (Abstract.] Absts. Bact. 
3 : 2. 1919. — '*The addition of ground limestone, at the rate of 8000 pounds per acre, to a Sa- 
vannah bottom cranberry bog resulted in a distinct change in soil reaction and microbial 
flora, accompanied by a twofold increase in tbe crop for the four years after tbe lime had beeo 
applied. This study was made on the fourth year ^ter the application of lime.— The hydrogen 
ion concentration of the unlimed soil was Pa«5.2 to 6.4; the Pa of tbe limed soil was equal 
to 6.2 to 6.4. Ammonia was found in traces in both soils. The limed soil contained nitrites 
and a trace of nitrates, while tbe unlimed soil bad no nitrates and practically no nitrites, indi- 
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«tmg . more «tive mtriSc»Uon rreuliing from ,W ehangr of roorl.on. On ndding tho two 
Mfb to nitrrfymg .olutioM, aitnfiretion w« found to ho more .rtivr in thr limod lh»n in tho 
unlimed sod. The aerobic nitrogen-fiiing orgnoiMn., dcolohorirr, were found in the limed 
soil, but not m the unlimed soil. The unlimwl soil eonuins 6000 bnrleri* iind 5000 molds 
(sporee md pieces of mjeehum) per gram, while ihc limed soil eontsined 30,000 bsctetis «nd 
1500 molds per gram, showing the deere&se in aridity resalled in an inrrt* aae in the bacterial 
and a decrease in the mold flora. ' (Author's idtstract oi paper reat! at acientifie tetaion, 
Soc. Amer. Bact.} — D. Rcddifk. 

2287. WiriTiN'a, Albert L., and Warhes ft. Stinjo.NiiVKii. The coinparitlTe rate of do- 
composl^n of green and cured clover tops In soli. Soil .Sri. 0: 137 149. IftJO.—dreen clover 
at the rate of 50 tons per acre or cured clover in equivalent amounts was mixed with a brown 
ai(t and incubated in tumblers or 1 gallon pots. I'ndor aoroljir conditions the green and cured 
clover underwent the same type of decomposition but the curing retarded the derunipoaitiun 
^ measured by ammonifleation, nitrification and losii of carbon. Under annerubic condi- 
(Rons, the types of deeomposit ion of green and cured clover were very different —H' . J. 

FERTILIZER RESOURCES 

2288. AKOMTIIOU8. German potash produettoD. Amer. Kcriihxer 52: 79 1920,— During 

January, 1920, the potash production in Cermany was *150,909 ton*.- J.J. .SWnner. 

2289. Bascropt, Wilder D. (Rev. of: Lix>vd, Sthalsm Mining and manufacture of 
fertilizing materials and their relatloD to aolla. t9j 14 cm., n + xtfj 1), Van Noatrand : 
New York, 1918. S2.00.} Jour. Phya, Chem. 23 : 442. 1919. 

2200. Dk Tcrk, Crmest. Potassium-bearing minerals as a source of potaiilum for plant 
growth. Soil Sci. 8:209 301. l9l9.“-Applic:»tionaof2 btns per acre of orthoclaae, roicrnline, 
leucite and alunite to limed peat soil increased the yield uf buckwheat from 29 to 35 per rent. 
Lepidolide was detrimental probably due to an exco:»s of soluble lilhium. 'I'he potaaaiuni in 
dune sand crushed to pass a 100 mesh sieve (100 meshes to an inch) will produre 0.114 pound 
of soluble potaasium.— H'. Hohhir.s. 

2291. Frost, A. C. The phosphate prodnetion in Algeria. Amer, Fertilizer 52: 70. 1929. 

-There were 201 ,013 tons of phosphate pro<luced in .Mgerin ft)r the first three quarters of 1019. 
—J. J. Skinner. 


2292. Smith, T. A. J. The Importance of Ume In agriculture. .Umr. Dept. Agric. 17: 
'>82-683. 1919.— The forms of liroc arc described. Large «lepi>*ils of limealone nro found in 
Northern, Northeastern, Western and Oippsland I,)i.strirfs «)f Virlorin.— ./. J. Skxnner. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


2293. Aml.**, j. W., and C. J. ScHOLLKNBKKutR. Calcium and magnesium content of 
virgin and cultivated soils. Soil Sci, 8: .323 335. 1919. — Determinations of the total calcium 
and mag^iesium, the calcium and magnesium soluble in 9.2 normal nitric acid, the carbonates 
and the reaction of virgin and cultivated soils from 23 locationa in Ohio show that there is a 
concentration of readily soluble calcium and magnesium at the surface in most virgin eoila. 
When the proportion of the total bases which is soluble is high the soil is likely to contain more 
carbonate and to be more basic to tests.— W'. J- Ro5fnn*. 

2294. ITanslet, A. G.l Investlgttlons on soil. IRev. of; Hibbard, 1*. L. Change* tn 
•wnpositton of the soil and of the water extract of the soil following the addition of manure. 
8oil Sci. 7: 259-272. 1919.] Jour. Ecol. 7: 214-21,5. 1919. 
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SOIL CLASSIFICATION 

3295. Bbcx, M. W., M. Y. LoNOACiiB, amb otbbm. Soil Bomj of Howard Coon^, 
Arkanstf. Advance sbeete, Field Operations Bur. 8oils» U. S. Dept. Agrie. 1917: 5-57. / 
Jig,, 1 map (colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Abate. 5, Entry 2316. 

2206. Caitbr, W. T., J. M. Sntdee^ andO. C. Bkoce. Soil sorrej of Baltimore Conty, 
BCaiyland. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917 : 5-AO. J fig . , 

1 map (colored). 1919. — For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entr)* 2268. 

2397. Cobb, W. B., E. 8. Vanatta, L. L. Brjskley, S. F. Davidbon, axdF. N. K^cDow- 
BLL. Soil aorvay of Beanfort County, North Carolina. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. 
Soils, U. 8. Dept. Agric. 1917: 7-39. I fig., 1 map {colored). 1919.— For character of report 
see Bot, Absts. 6, Entry 231ti. 

2298. Davis, L. Vincent, and U. W. Warner. Soil survey of Bneni Vliti County, lows.* 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. 8. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-36. Fig. J, I map 
(colored). 1019.— Buena Vista County is situated in the northwestern part of Iowa in a prairie 
region. The topography is flat to gently rolling. Morainic deposits contributed to the more 
rolling topography. The ruling elevation of the county is 1537 feet above sea level.— The 
Missouri-Mtssisaippi river drainage divide passes through the county in a genera) north and 
south direction. The incipient drainage systems arise in poorly drained areos. Artificial 
drainage is generally necessary for satisfactory cropping.— Transportation facilities are fur- 
nished by five railroads.— The mean annual precipitation is 29.80 inches, and is distributed 
favorably for crops. The mean annual temperature is 46.30*F. The average growing seasor^ 
is 151 days. Numerous low-lying areas arc particularly subject to early frost in fall.— Agri- 
culture which is the principal industry in Buena Vista County consists mainly in the produc- 
tion of corn, oats and bay and the raising and feeding of hogs, cattle, horses and sheep. 
Com is the principal crop.— The soils of the county are mainly of glacial origin. The soiU 
are predominantly dark-colored. In th^ poorly drained areas the lime content is often high. 
Alluvial soils are found on the terraces along the Little Sioux River and on tlie first bottoms 
of those natural drainage wa^’s of sufficient size to have developed flood plains. Several areas 
of Much and Peat are found in the county.— Sleep slopes of the glacial soils frequently are for- 
ested, principally with bur oak, soft maple, elm, basswood and red oak. In the muck and 
peat areas water loving flora are still to be found in various stages of decomposition.— Eighty- 
five per cent of the population is rural. Artificial drainage has permitted the extension of 
the limits of arable land.- F. B. Hove. 

2299. Derter, E. B., and F. U. C-ohn. Soli survey of Faulkner County, Arkansas. 
Advance sheets. Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: S-W. i fig., I map 
(colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

2300. Eckmann, E. C., and A. T. Strauorn. Soil survey of Anaheim Area, Callfomia. 
Advance sheeta, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1916: 5-77. I fig., I map (col- 
ored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

2301. Goodma.v, a. L., A. H. Meter, R. W. McClure, and B. H, Hendrickson. &ll 
aorray of Amite County, Mississippi. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. 
Dept. Agric. 1917:5-37. ifig.,1 wop (colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. 
5, Entry 2310. 

2302. Hall, E. C., .^nd G. 1. Anoell. Soil survey of Wapello County, Iowa. .Advance 
sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. 8. I^pt. Agric. 1917: 5-12. 1 fig., 1 map (colored). 
1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. 6, Entry 2316. 
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. » tumy of CoTlEcton Conoty, MlstUlIp^. 

orerf). 19l9.-For chsrMtfr of report wBoi. Alwts, 5, Entry 2310. 

aM. Ksosekopf, H. H., J. H, Agke, and R. H. Haia. Soli «an»y of Ctllamy Cooaty, 

^“'frilo .^r,m0 F ' '»« ^ 

) nap (foJorod). 1919.-For choracter of report w Hot. Abati. 5, kjitry ai4. 

, T ’ ?■ " . A. Rookie and J. M. Snvdm. Soil turn] 

of Borlto Conaty, Gear(U. Advance sheeia. Field Operations Uur. Soils, V. S. Dent. Agrie. 
l«7:5-29, IJ!3„lD,ap(folored). l»l»,--^ I'o, el.Hraeier of report see Hot. Absis. 6, Entry 
23lfi. ‘ 


.2306. Meyers, A. H., and T. H. Benton. SoU suivcy of Hern^ Couat^, lowi* Advaacc 
sheets, Field Operations Dur. Soils, lb S Dept. Agrie. 1017: r, 31. I fij.. I mop (colored). 
1919 .— For character of report see Bol. Absta. 5, Kntry laiti. 

2307. Mever, a. H., A.vn D. H. llENDnuitsoN. Soil survey St. MtrUn Ptriib, Lonlal- 
ani. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, V. S. IVpt. .\Rric, 1917; 5 ;il. / fig., | 
map {colored]. 1919.— For character of report see Hot. Absla. 5, Kulry ‘.1310, 

230S. Nelson, J. W'., C. J. Zinn, and others. Soil survey of the Los Angeles ArM, Cali- 
fornia. Advance sheets. Field Operations Btir. Soils, V. S. Dept. Agrir, 1916: 6 70, 5 pf., / 
ig., 1 mnp (ro/ored). 1919.- For character of report tJecBol. Ahsts. h, F.ntry 2310. 

2309. Rookkm, R, F,, and W. G. S.mitii. Soil survey of Calhoun County. Mlchlfnii. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, V. S. Dept. Artic. I9l6:r> W. frtp.,jefn<Ji>B (col- 
ored). 1919, -For eharncier of report sec Hot. Absts. .'i, Kntry 2310, 

2310. RodKKH, R. F , AND L A. Wolkanoeh. Soil survey of Chsse County, Nebrtika. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soiln, 11. S. Dept. ARtie. 1917: tVJ, / fig., / map 
{colored). 1919.— For character of report see Hot. .AbHls. fF, Kniiv 2Jno, 

2311. Smcri, E. H. Soil survey of CsnndUn County, Oklsboms. Advimce sberts, Field 
Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: .5 .'i.s. / fig., j mn/t (eiil/>rrd). 1910.- Ganadiaa 
County, Oklahoma, is situated in the Great Fluins region and rnusists of undulating in ruUing 
uplands with a ruling elevation of 1375 feel above sea level. The arm i« thoroughly drained 
by four of the parallel streams that cross western OkJahoiua in a aoulhetiatwnrd direction.— 
Crain farming is the important industry of the county with the raising and fattening of live- 
stock as the coordinate industry. The principal fann crops ure corn, oats, wheat, grain sor- 
ghums, alfolfa, hay and cotton. Fruit growing is developed to some extent in part of the 
county. Railroad facilities are good.- -The mean annual rainfall in about 32 inches. The 
highest rainfall occurs during the growing season while the winter months arc comparstiveV 
dry. The lowest annual rainfall recorded is 17.27 inches. The mean annual temperature if 
•W.6®F. Hot, <lry winds from the south sometimes cause considerable damage to crops.— 
The upland soils of the county arc clnsscd into two general divisions, resitlual prairie soils 
and soils largely of win<l blown origin. The residual prairie soils arc derived from the under- 
iying red sandstones and shales, which form a pari of the Penoian Red Beds. They are 
usually calcareous. The wind blown soils arc composed for the most pari of material blown 
up over the uplands from the near-by alluvial flood plains. The alluvial bottom-land soils 
arc divided into two general divisions, terrace or second-bottom soils, and the more recent 
alluvial or first-bottom soils.— The principal native grasses of the uplan<l soils consisted chiefly 
of blue stem, buffalo grass, grama, mesquitc and r variety of bunch grasses. Blue stem dis- 
appears after being pastured for a few years an<I the jjrincipal growth is mesquite. Timber 
belts lie along most of the drainage ways in the more rolling sections. The trees are chiefly 
elm, hackberry, black walnut, cottonwood and oak. Red cedar was once abundant.— The 
farms in the vicinity of the larger streams and on the prairie soils am fairly well improved.— 
F. JS. Howe. 
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2312. Taktab, H. V., AND F. C. Reiher. The soils of Jtcksoa County. Oregon Agric. 
Exp. Sts. Bull. IM. 8tp. Itnap. 1920.— An aresof approximately 544square milesof tsUey 
and adjacent hill and mountain land in the central part of Jackson County were studied. 
The soil types are numerous and fail principally into two classes, residua) and alluvial, rang- 
ing from fine sandy loam to clay adobe. Results of chemical analyses of the most important 
soil types showed, that there is an abundant supply of potassium, calcium and magnesium, 
that none are acid, that the phosphorus supply is only fair to low, that the nitrogen content 
(also organic matter) is prevailingly low, and that sulfur is present in most of the soils in 
quantities so small that it is one of the limiting factors in the growth of crops making large 
demands for that plant food. Irrigation and drainage are needed in some places. — E. J. 
Arons. 

2313. Thouc, W. K., and K. J. Hakper. Soli survey of Blackhawk County, Iowa. 

Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 7-43. I fig., B pi. l 
map (colored). 1919. — P’or character report sec Bot. .^bsts. 5, Entry 2316. , 

2314. Tilluan, B. W., F. A. Hatcs, and F. Z. Hurro.v. Soli survey of Drew County, 
Arkansas. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1917:5'46. i fig., 
I map (colored). 1919. — For character of report sec Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 2316. 

231.5. Tilluan, H. W., and B. F. Henskl. Soil survey of Phelps County, Nebraska. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. .Soib, V . S. Dept, .\gric. 1917:5-40. 1 fig., I map (col- 
ored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Abets. 5, Entry' 2316, 

2316. Tillman, B, \V., .a.sd B. F. Ke.nskl. Sol! survey of Wayne County, Nebraska. 
Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, T. S. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5-47. / fig., 1 map 
(colored). 1919.— Situated in northeastern Nebraska, Wayne County covers about 450 square 
miles. The topography is uneven, ranging from hills to level areas. Threedourths of Iht 
county is upland, one-eighth bottom land and the remainder terrace. The bottom areas lie 
Ht about 1500 feet above sea level, while the hills are IGO feet higher. — The climate is suited 
to general fanning, with an annual precipitation of 28 inches and a moAD annual temperature 
of 48®F. The growing season of 144 days receives about one-half of the annual rainfall.— 
Tho upland soils, comprising 76 per cent of the county, are loess of the ^farxhall and Knoz 
series. The former is u black soil while the latter i.s light brown. Both are silt loams, and 
quite productive. The sedimentary soils, covering 17.5 per cent of the county are the most 
productive although the terrace areas/ ranking with the loess in fertility, are excellent.— 
The main industry of the county is agriculture. The ])riDcipal crops are com, oats, alfalfa, 
clover, timothy, wheal and hay. W’heat is about the only cash crop. Over one-third of the 
crop acreage every year is com. Stock raising is constantly receiving greater attention.- 
Frogressive farmers follow systematic crop rotation. Drainage, especially on the holloni 
lands, is fieiiig rapidly developed. Oood crops are obtained in all parts of the county although 
the pro<luction is below what it should be for soils of such high natural fertility. The crop- 
ping systems in vogue are not keeping up the productiveness of the land. More attention 
should be paid to green manures and legumes. — H. 0. Bwkman. 

2317. Van Duynb, C., L, R. Scuobnmann, and S. D. Averitt. Soil survey of Shelby 
County, Kentucky. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils, U. S. Dept. Agric. 1916: 
5-64. t fig., 1 pi, / map (colored). 1919.— For character of report see Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 
2316. 

2318. Van Duynb, C., W. E. McLendon, W. J. Latimer, and I. M. Morhison. Soil 
survey of Ktrlboro County, South Carolina. Advance sheets, Field Operations Bur. Soils. 
U. 3. Dept. Agric. 1917: 5 ?2. # fig., i map (colored). 1919.— Marlboro County occupies a 
belt in northeastern South Carolina extending from the crest of the Sandhill region down into 
the lower Coastal l*lain. The elevations range from 140 to300 feet. The area is in part undu- 
lating and in part flat and poorly drained. Drainage is into the Pee Dee River. — The winter? 
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«hort ud mUd while the summers sre long nad hot, Two-lhinls of the 47 inrhe* of min 
foil duruig the summer months. The growing seuon is shout 21« dsj-s. A greet vsriety of 
cro^ may be grown. Marlboro County is one of the best develope.! eountiea sgrieultumllv 
of the sUU. Many different soil types occur, those of tlic coastal plain lieing eatenaivcly 
farmed and mostly to cotton. While the tdrrace soil, along the IV Dee Kiverareeroppeil, 
the bott<ra landa yet remain to be (levelop<Ki. Corn, rowpeas, wheat and oats do well. Pea- 
nuts yield splendidly on all soila. The 6r8t bottoms arc fine grass lands and offer splendid 
opportunities for cattle raising.— Crops are not very often grown in r<»tation and the land 
is nmning down. Constantly increasing amounts of fert iliier arc nccesiary. ('omplete mixed 
fertUiaera are most generally purchased. ^'Otne nitrate of soda is useil as a top dressing. Lime 
although needed has not come into general use.— //. 0. Biic^moa, 


2319. WATiiNS, W. I., E. D. Fowler, H. I. C^ii\, J. A. MAcaus. and H. H. Kausa- 
KOPF. SoU aurrey of Teas County, Missouri. Advance sheets. Kidd Operations Bur. Soils, 
IJ. S. Dept. Agric. 1917:5-36. I I tnafi (color rdl. 1919. — For dmrsc'ter nf report see Bot. 
.\bats. 5, Entry 2316. 


MOISTURE RELATIONS 


2320. Harding, S. T. Relation of the moisture equivalent of soils to the moisture proper- 
ties wider field conditions of irrigation. Soil Sci. 8: 30.3 312. 6 fig. 1919.- A comparison was 
made of the moisture equivalent with the critical moisture points of Hoitn under actual field 
conditions of irrigation practice. The results include over 0000 individual moisture deter- 
minations and 136 determinations of moisture equivalent varying from 1.1 to 37.6. The max- 
imum field capacity, the normal field capacity, soil moisture before irrigation, and soil mois- 
ture at permanent wilting of the crop were studie<l. Expressed jw per cent of the moisture 
equivalent the moisture at the time of perm.ancnt wilting alone kKown a linear relationship 
with the moisture equivalent. This for the siirfaee fool is ahoul J.') per cent less than that 
given by the formula of Brioos ami Siianti.— H‘. J. HohhitiK, 

2321. Knapp, OEORciK S. Winter irrigatloD for western Kanui. Kansas Agric. Kxp. Hta. 

Circ. 72. 8 p. Jan., 1919. 

METHODS 


2322. Bear, Firman E., and Ceoror M. MK'uiue. Sampling soil plots. tSuil Bci. 9: 
65-76. 4 fig. 1920.— The composite from a onc-twcnticth acre plot should be inuh' up of 20 
samples, each 12 inches in depth and uniformly diBtributc<j over the plot,- H’. J . Hitbhini, 

2323. Gardner, Willard. A new soil elutrJator. Soil Hci. 9: 191-197. t fig. Cl. J. 
1920. — An olutriator for the mechanical analysis of soil i« dfseribed and figur<*d.— W.'J. 
/fohWn'. 

2324. Gillespie, L. J. Colorimetric determination of hydrogen-ion concentritlon without 
buffer mixtures, with especial reference to soils. Soil 8ci. 9: 115 136. / fig. 1920,— A simple 
method is described for the colorimetric determinAtion of the hydrogrn-inn exponent with- 
out the use of buffer mixtures. The metho*! also jjrovides for the elimination nf errors due to 
the turbidity of the solution in which the determination is made. Each color standard con- 
sists of two teat tubes, one tube containing 5 cc. of dilute acid, the other 6 cc. <»f dilute alkali. 
The tubes together contain 10 drops of indicator solution, the 10 being divided between the 
alkaline and acid tubes in various "drop ratios." To 10 cc. of the unknown solution, 10 drops 
of the indicator solution are added and compared with the two color standards by means of 
a simple comparator. A table is given of the pH for each drop ratio of the indicators used 
which cover a range of Ph 3.1 to Pa 9.75. Soil extracts, water clear, were prepared by the 
u»e of colloidal iron solution as a precipitant and pH measurements of the water extracts of 
nine soils prepared by this method gave the same results as were obtained by the usual 
methoifa.— F. J. Rohhin$. 
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2325. Hob.ht, C. T., and J. E. Gskavm. SomeiactorBlnfliieAciscUieqauitititiTtdeter- 
mltttioo of chloride* In soil. SoilSet.9:dl'5i. 1020.— A soil extrset ia obtained by filtoring 
through a Pasteur-Chamberland filter or by the use of alum and the chlorides determined by 
the method given in detail.— IP. J. Robbing. 

2326. Rohinsox, R. H. Coficemtog the effect of heat on the reaction between lime-water 
and acid soils. Soil Sci. 9: 151-157. 1920.— The length of time of heating and the temperature 
used during the process of evaporation affects the lime requirement of acid soils as determined 
by the Veitch method. Variations in the lime requirement of a soil from 1300 pounds per 
acre when evaporation occurred in 2.5 hours at 70* to 4600 pounds per acre where evapora> 
occurred at IIO® in 8 hours were found.— R'. J. Hohhina. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2327. Call, L. K. Director’s report. Kansas Agric. Exp. Sta. 1&17-18. 6S p. 1918.-^ 
See Bot, Absts. 5, Entries 1466, 2024. 

2328. JoviNo, iS. Osserraxloni soirtridocoltura Italians. [Observations upon dry fum- 
ing In Italy,! Stas. Speritn. Agrarie Italtane 52; 60-121. 125-192. 1919.— A lengthy study of 
the subject divided in the following way: (I) the climate of the arid regions of Italy, (2) 
the soil of the arid regions of Itfly, (3) biological characteristics of Italian dry farming, (4) 
the function of fallowing in Italy, (5) the critical period in the spring, (6) the summer crit- 
ical period, (7) means of favoring the evolution of the present cultural conditions. In this 
paper are studied the adaptations of plants to the conditions of the arid regions: low soil- 
water content, high temperature and strong iHuminetion. A lengthy abstract of this paper 
with special emphasis on the technical side is tobe found in Monthly Bull. Intemation. Inst it . 
.\gric. Rome 1(K: 522-526. 1919. {English edition,)— A. Bonarii. 

2329. Hudsoll, H. E. P. The care of the soil. Jour. Roy. Hortic Soc. 45 : 22-28. 1919. 
— 2 . K. Shaxe. 


2330. Howard, A., AND 0. D. Report of the Imperial Economic Botanists. Sci. Rept. 
Agric. Res. Inst. Pusa 1918-19: 46-^7. PI. 6 ond 6. 1919.— .See Bot. Absts. 5, Entry 1159. 

2331. Middlktox, Howard E. The moisture equivalent In relation to the mechanical 

analysis of soils. Soil Sci. 9 : 159-167. i 1920.— The maximum percentage of water which 

a soil can retain in opposition to a force equalto 1000 times that of gravity (the moisture equiv- 
alent) was compared with the mechanical analyses. The relation between the percentage of 
saqd, silt and clay and the moisture equivalent was found to be 0.063 Band-i-0.291 Bilt-1-0.426 
olayBmoisture equivalent. The presence of considerable organic matter increases the mois- 
ture equivalent and disturbs the above relation. — W. J . j?o&6tnj. 

2332. PowEHa, W. L. Duty of water In Irrigation. Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 161. 
90 p., 1 fiff. 1920.— Proper economical irrigation is necessary to permanent irrigative agricul- 
ture. By saving 50 per cent of the water now used in many places, it will be possible to double 
the crop producing area. The economical use and duty of irrigation water depend upon a wide 
variety of conditions of culture, method of distributing and handling of the water, types of 
crops produced, and environment. Soil fertility is one of the most important factors af- 
fecting irrigation requirements, for it is frequently possible to double the returns from each 
unit of water supplied by applying needed simple fertilisers. At times one ton of manure 
may equal 100 tons of water in securing returns. Irrigation farming reaches its highest 
development in connection with intensive farming. In general it is better economy to pro- 
vide only a moderate allowance of water with reasonably priced structures than to provide 
a libera) supply at a great expense and invite additional drainage assessments later.— •f- 
A'rowA. 
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2333. PowBBS, W. L., AND W. W. JoHxaTON. The UnproTeoflBt t&d lrrl|atloa req^trastiit 
of vild metdow Attd tole Itfld. Or^goo Agrtc. Kxp. St&. Bull. 167. 

Bot. Abata. £, Entry 1193. 

2334. Whbrbt, Edgar T. Soil tests of Eriuceae sod other reactloii-ittttlttn famillM 
is Borthem Vennont and New Bampshire. Rhodors 22: 33 49. 1920. 

. 2335. WiTTMACK, L. DleBoaltienisgdesBodensnachderUaknutpfUniM. (Thtn^ig 
of soUe according to the weeds growing os them.] Dluatrierte LiimKv. Zeitg. 30:391-392. 1919. 


TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Orkkniian', KditvT 
K. B. Fatson, d«tijfoni Eiitior 


GENERAL 

2336. Anontmous. (Rev. of: Wu-u.\u Mansmuld. Squibb'* atlai of the official draga. 

6iep.,UlutitTaUd. 1019-1 Druggists Cirr.W: **43. lOlO.'-v^oe Hot. Absla. 3, Entry 1691. 

2337. B. D, Quelques pUntea ttouvelles. (Some newsplanU.I Rev. Hortic. IPariil Oil 
200-262. Fig.8i~86. Apr., 1919. 

2338. Bolus, U. 4 Rriet M. U Elementary lessons lu systematic botany. Boaed on fwnil- 
i«r epeciea of the South •■African Flora, with an inIr.Kluitioii and oisht aumniariM. lllua- 
trated by M anr M . PaoE. «« P - , « fP- lOlO- 

23.39. Bnows, Wii-tiaM II., aNO .\«tiiV’H F. KiaciitB. Pblllpplae 
Bur. Forestry Dept. Agric. and Nat. Rcaourcee |Mani!a| Bull. 17. 131 p. PI I *'• 

About 30 apociea are Bated aa mangrove-swamp plants in the I’hilippinr Islands-. Ihrse belong 
to 17 families. A key to the genera is givea, the sperms are desrnhed and their local namw 
recorded. The paper is copiously illustrated by reprialuctions from pholographa.- -d. M. 
Oreenman. 

2340. Boswell, W. M. Familiar wlldaowera of Florida. Amer. Hot. 25; 90«. 1919 

2341 CHEVaLiEB, Aoo. Catalogue des plintes du jardln botaniqo* do Saigon. |C«U- 
imm^f pul tath. Bounlcal Garden of Salgon.l «« P. I919.-The mtr«luc ory matte 
includca an interesting historical sketch of the Hol.anieal t.nrden. ' " J* 

—E. D. Merrill. 

2342. CBEnava Mebubo. C-*. J/;- 

la Cuba.] Revist. Agric. Com. y Trab. 2. 259-/?/. ivj'O- 

527, 

234,3. Ewabt, A. J. Contribution, to the flor. of AustmlU. Ho. 20. P.oe. Roy. 8.w. 

Victoria (K. S.) 30: 173-177. 1918. 

2344. Gebts, Orro. rllZn l,»fairi^of tte'’r!!7 IdlO-l 

i.h« KilO. l^e coUeotiOB consist, of 363 specimrn, of plants, 

Oesterr. Bot. Zeitscbr. 07.369-382. 19 8. rnminlpH in abound volume Mx 16-5 

chieHy of central Europe and the Mediterranean reg , herbarium is in part recorded. 

cm, insiae. The original author is unknown but binomial 

A list of the original names accompanying the specimen, is given 
equivaleatg. — J. M. Greenntan. 
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2346. Hallikr, Hans. Ueber Gtertaer’iche GttliiAgeti nnd Arteo imilcberer Stelloaf, 
elAlfe Rabtaceen, SRpotaceen, Conuie««tt tmd 6ber tersufikese Qoerrerbtfidiificeii der Tiopea- 
Under. [Horticultural feneia and ipedea of uncertain poaiti(m» some Subiacfl«6» Sapoticeaa, 
Comaceae; ■ubmersod land-connection# in the tropica.! Reeueil Trav. Bot. Nderlai^u 15: 

27-122. 1918. 

‘J346. Hem8lky,W. B., a.vdothehr. Flora of Aldabra : with notes on the flora of the nelfh- 
borlng islands. Kew Bull. Misc. Inf. ILondon] 1919: 108-153. 1919.— See Bot. Abets. 4, 
Entry 339. 

2.347. Kora, Jax, F. W. van Eeden, and L. Vdyck. Flora Batava. Albeeldlng en 
Beschrljrlog der Nederlandlsche Oewassen. (Flora of Batavia. lUnatratlons and descriptions 
of plants of Holland. 1 Aflevertng 396«-^9€. PI. I977-lfi&t. Martinus Nijhofl’s, Graven- 
hage. 1919. — The present parts contain descriptions and colored illustrations of the follow- 
ing vascular plants: Carex Kneuckeriana Zahn, Cyperus veffe.tus Willd., Glyceria pltcaia Fr.„* 
Vfironica praf,c6X, All., .S’ofanum nUidibaccatvm Bitter, Rubm humifutut Weihe k Ness, R. 
pyramtdoiis Kaltenb., R. caning var. aquaticug Weihe k Ness, Rvmcx odontocarpu* Sandor, 
and Lalhyrug cicera L. The non-vascular plants included are: Ilydnum violaeeum There, 
W.niprtimFr., Pgalhyrtlla digseminata P., F€tiia hemisphaerxea Hof!., narona ourca Sehaeff. , 
Mycena tpipUrygia Scop., Amar^la porphyria Fr., and Hygrophorta pratengig Fr,— J. M, 
Ortienman. 

2348. Lane-Poolr, C. E. Report of the Woods and Forests Department for the balf-jeax 
ended 30th of June, 1918. Semi-Ann. Progress Kept. Woods and Forests Dept. Western Aus- 
tralia. 17 p. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 443. 

2310. Mola, Pasquald. Flora delle acque Sarde. Contribute delle Plante Idroflte ed 
igrofite della Sardegna. [Flora of the Sardinian waters. Hydrophytes and hygrophytes of 
Sardinia. I Atti R. Accad. Sei. Torino 54: 478 -502. 1918-1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4, Entry 1025. 

2350. Nklsun, Jauks C. A comparison of the flora of southern British Columbia with 
that of the State of Washington, as illustrated by the floras of Henry and Piper. {Rev. of: 
IIkn'ky, Josgi'm K.^yi:. Flora of Southern British Columbia and Vancouver Island. 56 $ p . 
W. J, Gage & Co.: Toronto, lOlS.j Torreya 19; 174-184. 1919.— Henry’s Flora, although 
covering a territory at least twice as large as the State of Washington, and extending to the 
eastward so aa to include the Rocky Mountain flora, mentioDs only 2359 named forms as com- 
pared with 2511 in Piper's Flora of Washington. Of these 1517, or aboutflOper cent, are com- 
mon to both manuals. Assuming equal thoroughness on the part of both authors, two con- 
clusions seem to be justified. (1) That Washington is a region of more marked endemiam than 
British Columbia. (2) That the 49th parallel seems to come very near to a line marking the 
extreme northward dominance of the Californian flora on the one hand, and the extreme 
southern extension of the Alaskan flora on the other. In Henry’s Flora there are 764 forms 
not mentioned by Pipin ; in Piper's 928 not mentioned by Henry. These species are arranged 
by groups to show distribution and degree of endemism. .A table of discrepancies in the case 
of 18 of the larger genera is presented. Prof. Henry displays a commendable conservatiam 
in his conception of taxonomic relations. The book is marred by many inaccuracies in capi- 
talization, grammatical agreement, orthography, abbreviation, citation and etymology, but 
on the whole is a valuable effort to cont ribule to the fuller knowledge of the Northwest Flora. 
-J. C. Nelson. 

2351. Phillips, Edwin Percy. Some notes on a collecting trip to French Hoek. South 
African Jour. Sci. 15: 450-478. 1919. — See Bot. .Absts. 4, Entry 298. 

2352. Qubr, P. Font. Plantas de Tetuln. [Plants of Tetuin.) Bol. R. Soc. Espafiola 
Hist. Nat. 19: 93-95. 1919.— List of eighty-four species of plants collected in the vicinity of 
Tetuan, northern Morocco, by Manual Pando in April, 1916. Proposed as new are Cwfw 
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Bol. R. 8oc. ^pMiolAHort. Nat. I»; >6!^r3. 1919.- Thi. U aii umoUIrd list *1,1, lor.l.tia, 
Md other information relating to 09 apcciea, varioiiea, Former workera on thia 

.W, var. iow« Pau, Calvcol,mf rpiooso Link race .iH,«a Link var. Fo„/,,„rr, I’.u, 
/oUotQuer, Cotiiiedim amidiea, L. var. »i.nonn,;„k Fan, and .tivllimo MiMn Farl var 
lonjiansla/a Quer. Nine of these plants are new to the Bora of the Ualearir lalanda - 0 g 


2354. SattsBCRv, F. S. Naturalized plants ol Albany and Bathurst. 
(Graliamstown, South Africa! 3; 161-177. 1919. 


Rer. Albany Mils, 


■2366. STO.NE, Herbeht. Les hols uUles da la Guyana Francaisa. ITha usalul sroods ol 
French Gulana.l Ann. Mils. Colonial,. Marseille IH. 6 : 1 Os 191S. -The present article con- 
tinues the author's enumeration of the useful woods of French t iiiians and ineliides well known 
species of the following families: Coinhretaceae, Myrtae»e, Melastoiiiaeeae, Samydaceae, 
Passiaoraceae, Araliaceae, Rubiaceae, Siipotaeeiie, Lhennceae, .Styriraeeae, tlleaeeae, Apo- 
cynaccae, Borraginneeae, Bignoniaceae, .Myoporaeeiie, Verbenacese, ami I’olygonaeeae,- 
J. M. (irtenman. 


23fi6. Tdrrill, \\. \y CoQtrlbutloos to the fiore of MacedooU. Kew Hull. Minf, Inf 
(Undonl 1919: la'i lOS. 1919.— Sec Hot. AUts. 4. KiUry 3f>S. 

2.357. VnijK, L. Verslag der excarele gebouden te e-Hertofeohogch 26 JuU 1918 en »o)- 
gcade degen. (Reportof theeicurslonheldlnHertogenbosch.HoIUDd.etc.] NVilrrlmnl. Kniid- 
kundig Arch. 1918: lO-SO. May, 1919.— rather com|iU‘1o enutiuTitlitm of ihc pltint# found 
by the members of the society on the trip. A six page list with additions to the flora is given. 

-J. A. Nicuu'hind. 


2^358. Wauy, j. y. Notes on a collection of preserved fruits and seeds iPsrt 1). Jour. lid. 
Agric. British Guiana 12: 2-41. 1919. — Descriptions of a very large collection of tropipnl fruits 
and seeds preservtMl in glass jars in the Herbarium of the Botanic Ciartlcn of Georgetown. 
In this part are given descriptions of plants, flowers, fruits and hcimIb of lintada gcandt-nt, 
E. pelyilachija, Voinciana regia, ^o&niagrQHdig, V./iytuhi, ('. jarufiiru, I'teroenrpvg gvian' 
ensis, and J^laiymiscium polystnehyxtm.~~J . B. RiTtr. 

2359. Waby, J. F. Notes on a cotlecUoa of dried fruit and seeds (i-ontmiK-d/. Jour. Bd. 
Agric. British Guiana 12: 102-111. 1919.— Descriptions of seeds »n<] fruits, together with 
common names, many interesting notes and supcrslitionR, of the f'dlowing plants; ^ptriAff 
faUata, E. Schomburghii, E. Jenmani, BauAinia Vahlii, ETiUjulubium lydocarpuTn, h.. 
Timbouva, Caesalpinia Bonduce.Ua, Macrolobium aaiciaciolium, M. hyrtuieimdcii. , ('.acmljAniv 
ifappan, Ptiiophoroum jerTugineum, CacJiofpinia hijnga, C. jerica, f.'. roriaria, PigcSdtv 
Nfjrlhn’na, Acacia arabica, Delarinm senegalente, Flcmingia strobilijera, iJrcjHinoearpug lunu- 
ius, Ormosia danycarpa, 0.jamaicen»ist, Copaijera offie-inalix, MyrospcTmum Pr.reirac, hfuruna 
urens, M. pruriens, M. Fawceltii. Siizolobium altiKnimum, Admanthera Pavanina, Kry- 
(hrina corallo dendron, E. indica, PsopfutcarpuH leiraagonalolug, and TtficAylobjum Uurm- 
manm'anum. — J. B. Rorer. 

2360. Williams, Feedebic N. Pulteney’s refereocei to the Flora Londlnensit. Jour. 
Botany 57: 100. 1919.— Notes on the so-called “MS. of Pulteney," and on the confusion of 
plates, and chronological puzzles in the above flora.— -A'. M. Wiegand. 
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Pl^DOPHYTES 

2361. Barnola, Joaquix Ma. de. Im Llcopodkles dt U peaCntalt IMrica, dtu j ootu 
ertttcM. (CaUloctt« of IberUo LycopodUies.] Broteria Ser. Bot. 17: 17-27. 1919.— The 
author listi the ipeciee and varieties of Lycopodium, Selayirulla, and IsottcM which grow b 
i^pain or Portugal, with keys, detailed citation of loeaiitiea, some critical notes on distribution, 
and a bibliography of 22 titles; no new forms are described.— Eduard B. Chand>erlain. 

2362. Beck, G. Blnlge Bemerkungen fiber helmlsche Fame. [Some obsemdons on 
native ferns.) Oestcrr. Bot, Zeitachr. 67: 52-433, 113-123. 1918.— The author gives an 
annotated list of ferns of south^eentral Europe and records particularly the spore characters 
of several species and forms.— J. M. Grunman. 

2363. BRMEDfCT, R. C. The simplest fern In existence. Amer. Fern Jour. 9 : 48-50. 
FL3,7fi^. 1919. 

2364. Graves, E. W. The Botrjchiums of Mobile County, Alsbams. Amer. Fern Jour. 
9: 56-58. 1919 . — Botrychivm obliquum, B. biUrnaium (Lam.) Underw. and B. afobamsnse 
Maxon are found growing together in this county. B. alabamcMejn&y be distinguished from 
B. bxlernatum by the manner in which H bolds its sterile fronds and also by the time of fniit- 
ing. The former holds its sterile fronds three to ten inches above the ground and completes 
fruiting by October 15, while the latter holds its sterile fronds not more than an inch above 
the ground and matures its fruit about March I.— F. C. Andrrton. 

2385. Maxo.v, William R. Perns of the District of Columbia. Amer. Fern Jour. 9: 38- 
48. 1919. —After briefly describing the area adopted for the “District flora/' the author lists 
56 species, di.stributed among 25 genera. The occurrence and habitat of each species is dis- 
cus8e<l.— P. C. Andenon. 

2366. Palmer, Ernkst J. Texas Pleiidophyta— 11. Amer. Fern Jour. 9: 50-56. 1919. 
The author continues the enumeration of the Pteridophytes of Texas, listing 17 species with 
habitat and localities. A reduced form of Boiryrhium obliquum Muhl. may represent a du* 
tincl and undescribed variety.— P. C. AndcTson. 

23(>7. Wkathkrdt, C. Changes In the nomebclature of the Gray’s Manual ferns. 
Rhodora 21 : 173-179. 1919. — A diacussion of the changes which have been accepted in the 
nomenclature of the Polypodiaeeae and the Osmujularoae of Gray’s Manual since the publica- 
tion of the soventh edition and an explanation of these changes. The summary gives a list 
of thirty changes, in each case giving the Manual name, the later name and authority, and the 
.synonyms. — Jame$ I*. Poolfi. 

'2368. Wuyx .ah,H. Betrichtungen fiber Polypodium austrlacum Jacquin. lOTnsIderations 
on Polypodium austrlacum Jacquln.j Oesterr. Bot. Zeitschr. 67: 267-275. 1918.— ‘The author 
presents a discussion of this fern particularly with reference to the nomenclatorial status of 
the specific name.-—*/. Jf. Grcenman. 

SPERMATOPHYTES 

•2369. Bsrinoek, O. M. [Rev. of: Maiden, J. H. A critical revision of the genua Eact- 
lyptna. Vol. IV, Part 6. Published by the Government of the State of New South Wales.] 
Amer. Jour. Pharm. 91: 328-329. 1919. — Anton Hoystad, Jr. 

2370. Blake. S. F. The genus Horaallom in America. Contrib. U. S. Nation. Herb. 20: 
'221-235. 1919.— Nineteen species are reci^oixed, in addition to one doubtful one {H. »en- 
artum Moc. A Sessd). The following are new': l{. nicaraguensc, H. mollicellum, H. pfetan- 
drum. H. Uioffynum, H, hemityslylum, II. raennosum subsp. barbellatum, H. Pillicri, H. 
trichoefodum, H. efcMlhcroslplum, H, rofumbianum, H. stenosepofum, U. curypcialum. — 8. F. 
Blakt. 
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^ n •P«™>»ltilihylet collecttil by H. M. Cumn. 
ContTiu. U. S. N&tion. Herb 20’ 237— 24X iqiq— .T k^ fnii i 

.k -f 'ollcmmg new ij>ecic8 wtl new BwwM 

c^. ^.Irata a«l»«rti/<rf,a, Cuttapoa <\rrami. Cocci, ^ Ruprcchtio oxp. 

(K«»t.) Blake, rnplan. r„rypk,ao. T. hso, .<lch,clM.m parokyk,L 
^ell.) BWe. Cunrea roe^t/ormu. Tnekilia a(M, T. fniraan. T. miVrarf.wla, T. Iripkylh, 
nsehana o/gpharopetala, Macr(urgpt barbata. — ^5. >*. BiaJtr- 


Iwiurienie L., Lepidlum netleeBim Thell., unt Rtanai 
••UclfoUmL. fmuiaiSTerje. Bat. Notiwr I9W: ISI. 1919, - The fir«l an.! the iMt of t hear 
Are recorded from ballaAt fit Malmo, and the second one from HorAii and Stockholm.- ■/*. A . 
Kffiibfrff. 


Ciiev.vukr.A. Quel£iuesI«pimtneusMd‘Extrcme-OrleBtuUle»lr«p*ndrt. iSome 

leptmes of Indo-Chlni worthy of wider use.l Hull. A^ric. Inst. aSri. SniRon i : S7 iri. ifli» 
•Gontaina the new conihination i/urunn rorAttK’bitunuti* (Ix^ir.l A. t’hev. based on .Hur- 
cofitAua coeA{ncA 2 nctiWs Lour, , tbo oUleat valid name for .l/urujiti nttro \V A A. /). .l/rrrill. 

2374. Chevalieh, A. Le pominler A ddre des hantt plateaux de t'lndochlne. !The cider 
apple of ^e high plateaus of Iada-China.| HnU. .Xgrii- lusi. Sri. Singon 1 ; U2 IfiO. IWIH 
The utilisation of the fruiU of Pyru* Doumfrt Hoia i* discussed and the species retleMcribnl. 
D. MerrUi 


2375. Cbevalieu, A. Une nouvelle varlAtA de palmier Elaelt. |A new variety of the 
BUels palm.l Bull. Agric. Inst. .Soi. .^aigon 1: i:>1, I.V.. lUlft. - Ib'dticen A*/riei« Poitumt 
.Anoet to E. Quineensi^t Aubl. jw var. Pois.fotu (Annct) A. ('hev.— A*, .Vifftl/. 

2376. CLUTEyWaLAKoN. Pbtoz nomenclature. Amoi Hot. 25: HH). Ull At'p. /. IPH). 
—Eastern and western forms of Phlor dimrirofo apiu'ttr to diffiT in t he sliiijie an<) sixe of th« 
flowers. The differences werenole<l long ago by .Alphonro Woon who railed the western var* 
iety, LopAomtt. The differences in the two forms hove been ignorei! by Kystemalists but It 
is suggested that the western form be called Phlox Lofthamit (Woofl). M . .V. f'/ufe. 

2377. Creuata, Meru.vo. Plantas mallferas. IMelllferous plants.] Hevist. Agric. 
Com. y Trab. 2: 140-152. 10 fig. 1910.— Sec Hot. Absts. 4, Kntry 215. 


2378. De Cakdolle, Casimcr. B^oniaceae CeDtrtll*AxnerlcaDae et Ecuadoransai. |Be- 
goniaceae of Central America and Ecuador.] Smithsonian Mise. (htlleclirmsM^: 1-10. 1919 
—The following new species and new names appear, with ].<atin deecripl ions: lirgonxa Kdlcr- 
manii (Guatemala), B, fiiturarum {B.UptophyllaC.DC. 1908, not Tanb. 1896), Ji. »tcnnpterfi 
(Costa Rica), B. garagarana, B.Xrcvicymay B. mxiCTimislipvla, li. ueano, B. mowooTua, B 
nfftpeitofa, B. cilibracteola, B. Uptopoda, B. pubipedicella, B. Kf.rrali folia, B. cAjri^inr/, 
B. chepoensu, B. coudilimba, B. udisilMslris, B. pordfolia (Ecudaor). With the exceptions 
noted, all these are described from Panama.— .S. F. BUike. 

2379. Ferkald, M. L. I. The unity of the genus Arenarla. 11. The type of the genus 
Alslne. III. The earlier names for Alslnopsis. IV. The American representatives of Arenarla 
sajanensls. V. The specific identity of Arenarla gioenlandlca and A. glabra. VI. The Amerl- 
ctn variations of Arenarla vema (Contrib. Gray Herb. Harvard Univ. New Scries.— No. LV11|. 
Rhodora 21: 1-22. 1919.— The subject^atter under the six separate lilies deals with the 
genus Arenorta which the author roaintains in its broad sense. The following new c(»mbina- 
tions, new names, and new species arc published: Atfnaria arenarioxtUn {Ccraxtxum firf.nan- 
oidex Grants], A. bryophylla {At. mMsci/ormis Edgew. A Hook, f., not Triana A Planch.), A 
Funkii (Alatne FunHi Jord.), A. cymifera {AUine cymifera Houy A Fouc.), A.thcriro (Aftu- 
ttortio dtcAofoma L., not Ar. dicAof<mia Krock), A. raucosira (dlsiftc cawoJiica Boiss.), A. ana* 
toftcc (Alnne analolica Boiss.), A. Thevenad (Ahine Thevtnaei Rcul.), A. atlica (Alxinr 
attica Boiss.), A.spkagnotdex {SabulinaKphagnoidf* Froel.), A. nitoid^t {AlmTir aigoidethoiu.) , 
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A. decipiens (AlHine. d^dpitns Feasl), A. dianlhifolia (AUiru dianthifolia Boiaa.), A. itUtrm- 
dia {AMtu intermedia Bots».)» A. Uxtcoeephaia (Aleine leiicoeephala Bou8.)j A. pu/nnorii 
{Aleine pulfinarin BoUa.), A. mahmeleneie (AUine libanotica Botu., not At. K6ano<teo Kot* 
achy), A. rimarum (AUine rimarum Boise. A Bslansa), A. Sckimperii (AUine Sckimperii 
Hochst.), A. etellata (Ckerleria elellata Clarke), A. divermfolia (Moekrin^pa divereifolia Dol* 
liner), A. GrUcbachii (AfoehnnffiaGTUebachiiJan]La),A.Jankae (MoehringiaJankaeGTWih.), 
A. daayphylla (Moekringia danyphylla Bruno), A. daeypkylla var. $edoidei (Moekringiamucota 
d eedoides Cumino), A. T(mmaeinii i\toekringia Tommasinii Marche), A. glawovirtne 
(.Moekringia glaueovirtnn Bertol.), A. polygonoidea Wulf. var. obtusa (A. obtiisa All.), A. 
papuloaa (Moekringia papuloaa Bertol.), A. plaiysperma (Moekringia platysperma Maxim.), 
A. Coaaoniana (Moekringia atetlarioidea Coss., not Ar. atellarioidet Willd.), A. oAandra 
(dkerUria oetandra Hieb.), A. obtuaitoba (Alaitiopaia obtuailoba Rydb.), A. marceaeena, A. 
groenlandica (Reti.) Bprcng. var. gtt^a (A. glcAra Michx.), A. vema L. var. pubeaeena (A. 
kirla 0 pubeaeena Cham. & Hchlecht.), and A. vema var. pubeaeena forma epilia (A. vtma 
var. prupiftqna forma epila Femald). — James P. Poole. 

2380. CtRoLA, Carlos D. Malces a^entlnoB ; acllmatodos : Variedades de Malz cnltt- 
vadls en Argentina. 169 p. S6 pi. Buenos Aires. 1910.— Sec Bot. Abets. 4, Entry 71. 

2381. <]lka.sok, Hcnry Allan. Tan>oomlc studies in Vemoola and related genera. 
Hull. Torrey Bot. (jlub 46:235-252. 1919.— The following species and varieties of Vemonia 
urc discussed: V. borinquenaia Urban, V. borinquenaia var. Stahlii Urban, V. aerieea L. C. 
Rich., V. gnapkaliifolia Rich., V. icoaanlha DC., V. rar.enwaa Delp., V. n^doSw,, V. moUit 
lIBK., V. miA^uWea Raf., V. altiNAtma var. pubeaeena (Morris) Daniels. Descriptions of new 
species appear as follows: V.Skaferi, V, morelana, V. aalamana, V. etenopkora, V. oborigino, 
V.Jueunda. The following new vurictice are given: V. bonwquensii var. reainoaa^V.borin- 
quenaia var. hirauUi, V. gnaphaliijolia var. plalypkylla, V. Sagroeana var. anguatieepa (Ek* 
man), V. miaaurim var. ou.s/ror»7«irm, V. faacindata var. nebraakenaia ^ V. aliiaaimo var. 
brevipappa, V. rtflisAimo var. taxa, V. JlaecidiJolia var. anguatifolia, and V. ovalifolia var. 
purpurea. A new genus Ekmania iacreale<l for E. lepidota (Griseb.) ; Vemonia Milleri Johns* 
ton is refcrre<l to llie genus Oligautkes ; and Piptocoma rufeseens var. lalifolia and EUphanto- 
pua elaiua var. inUrme.diii.a arc tlescribed as new varieties.— F. A. Mum. 

2382. Gocrlav, W. Balfour, and O. M. Vevekr. Vaccinium intermedium Rotbe. 
Jour, Botany 57: 2.')9 260. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2128. 

2383. Lohkn/, AN.N'tK. Nardus strlcta in the White Mountains. Rhodora 21: 22-23. 
1910.— Reporting new station for Nardua alrieta at Waterville, New Hampshire. Descrip- 
tion of habitat anil list of stations in V. S. A. previously reported. — James P. PooU. 

2384. Matouschek. |Rcv. of: Holmrerg, O. Orobanche caryophyllacea Sm. tagen I 
Sverige. (Orobanche caryophyllacea in Schweden entdeckt.) (Orobanche caryophyllacea dls* 

covered in Sweden.)! Bot. Notiser 1917; 193-195. } fig. 1917.) Zeitschr. Pfianienkrankh. 
20: .W. 1919. 

2385. Miller, W. DeW. A distinction between two Carlces. Rhodora 21 ; 23-24. 1916. 
— .-Vn additional character distinguishing Carci laiicnlmnia Schweinitx and C. digitalia Willd. 
One to three staminate flowers at the base in most of the pistillate spikes of the former, but 
in the latter all staminatc flowers arc at the tip of the spike. — Jamea P. Poole. 

2886. Nak.ai, T.akenoshin. Genus novum Oleaceanim in Corea media inventum. [New 
genus of the Oleaceae found In central Corea.) Bot. Mag. T6kyA 33: 153-154. 1919. — Latin 
diagnoses of the new genus Abeliophyllum Nakai and the new species Abeliophyllum diaticktm 
Nakai. — L. L. Burlingame. 

2387. Nelson, James C. The grasses of Salem, Oi^on, and vicinity. Torreya 19: 216- 
227. 1919.— See Bot. Absts. 4. Entry 357. 
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2388. INormtedt, C. F. O.} [Swedi*h wv. of; AuKjnsT. Sutrtfsi Roste. (Swodlih 

recesO 50 p., 1919.1 Bot. Notiacr 1919: 16K. A Rj^herg. 

2389. [NoHoaTEDT, C. F, O.} (Swetlwh wv. of: 3&m.r.K»i:s, K. Dte Ey|thTm«U-Art«B 
Nor««gens. (The species of Buphri*!* of ffonwy.) Ben^onaMuK. Aarshok. 1919 IU17. WTf'., 
1/ map*, H pi., 50a l Bof- ^(Aieer 1919: 182. 1919.— F A Hydbrrg. 

2390. Pennell, Francis A brief co&spectus of the spectet of KReiUBs with (he chir* 
teterlzRtlonoft new tilled geDos. Bull. Torn^y Bot. Club 49; 3(13 373. 1919.- A key ii pre- 
sented for the species of Kmifia with de&eriptiuns of thp following new iipecii's: A'. 

K. hfwiitipoia, K. stmiglanduloAa, and K. irfufi'ha. The following new' conibinAtiuns are 
madef K. fruticoea humijiixa (Allen), K. Ulnigona (Both), K. tilrngnun h^jhrtda (Miohx.), 
and K. perennt* (L.) while A'. fcfroyofKi var. i* ofTertnl ii« a now varioty. A new 

^Hed genus Penlophyllum ia made for P. Uuifolium (Kult.) IVnnoll, eonib. nov.— /*. A. 
Mum. 


2391. Pennell, Frani'isW. ScrophnUrltcese of the local flora. I. Torreya 19: 107-119. 
IQig.— The areacoDcemed is that inrltide<l within (he local flora range of thd’orrey Bolanieal 
Club and the Philadelphia Bot.anical Club. ’I’he author hiia iMTBon.illy collcrlcd material 
of each species and made de8criptmn.‘« of freah corolba. The object of the study is (I) to 
present detailed keys to the genera and aiH’cies included in uur flora, <2) to eonfirtu the n<»m- 
enclaturei by stating the type-speeics and tracing the later history, (3) to give preliminary 
observations on distribution. Detailed keys for the entire family are presented, representing 
S tribes and21 gcuera. The genera and spccicH arc then taken uji m dctnil ; the present install' 
ment discusses the tribes Fcchnscmf and Chthiti,,u. including tlie gencni I rrhiwrum (4 
species), Penlntemon (5 species), CAclonc (1 species^, and .s'crupAii/unu (2 spccii>H). One new 
combination Is proposetl, Chelonr glabra L. forma /cimrtif^ncu (Knf.) Fennell. 1 he stiuly will 
be continued.—./. C. Sclson. 


2392. Fennell, Fka-vcis \V. Scrophulariaeeae of the local flort, III. Turreya 19: lAI 
171. 1919.— This installment take* up the tribe higHaiiiu, ronlninmg the genera Vrruni- 
casfrum (1 species) and WoniVu (15 apccioH, ! variety). A detailed key to llie species of 
FcrontVtt is presented. Two new spccicH are described; WnunVu linllouu Porter, Columbia 
University, the type from Marble Hill, Fhillip.sburg, New Jersey; and V. gMifna Fennell, 
from Suffolk, Nansemond County, Virginia. One new combination is made; V mmtro zaln- 
pemis HBK. is reduced to a variety of V. jKTrgriuo L, V. hunirfurn Dickson oftiBAV a 
Manual, Kd. 7, is identified with V. rtuhrah'^ Vahl.- J. f. 

2393. Pennell, Francis W. Scrophulariaeeae of the local flora. IV. Torreya 19; 205- 

216 1919 — This installmont takes up the tribe /birAn^rcoc, containing the gencru Aurcnlarxa 

(4 Bpedes, 2 varieties), Asalirn^ (8 spenes) sn.i Olo,,hyU<, fl sp-eies) 7'“ f ’’ 

described, namely, Aureylaria ,^dirvhr,a (I,.) Raf. v»r. ml.rcakr.^, rolleeted al Mt. Arlm*- 
ton, Morris Co„ New Jersey by K. K. .Mackenzie, An*. 20, im. Dd a.ied note, on .yn..nyn.y 
and distribution are continued.--/, f • .Vrfson. 

2394 Roobr 3,K.8. ChiloglottlsPe6COltlanasp.nov. l>rne. Roy. Hoc. VielormlN. SJJC: 

13»-M ' Jt t! 1918. IContain, papers read Sept, to Dee. 1917.1 A , lescr.pt, .on of 
new species from spec.men, front TsIlanRattn, Victoria, is R.ven ,,7^ 

an analytical table presenlinR data wh.ch differentiate this s|.er.,, from the „x 
Australian members of the genus.— KUnre (Icrnj. 

2395. Rolvb, R, a. The true mahosonles. Kc.v Hull. Mis,:. Inf. flBindonl 19l9:201-2tr7. 
1919.— See Bot. Absts. 3, Entry 2aV). 

UkOfi S..VOV C E A hybrid Stachys .lour. Linncan .Soc, Bot. London «; 357 302, 
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Americft is diseuated. This hybrid apparently arises fre<iuestly in i^iropeaa KSidena, occur- 
ring in somewhat varying forms. The pussling synonymy of this plant u worked oat, and 
the oharscteristicB of the hybrid and its parents tabulated in detail. [See Bot. Absts. 3, &• 

try 2188. f— A. J. EamtM. 

2397. Small, James. The origin and development of the Conqiositte. New PbsrtoL 18: 

M-SO. Fig. 1919. 

2398. Standlbit, Paul C. Stndlesof tropical American phanerogams.— No. 3. Contrfl>. 
U. H. Nat. Herb. 30. : 173-220. 1010.— This paper contains revisions of the Mexican epeciM 
of Aitlein, the Mexican and Central American species of Brythrina, and the Panamaniui spe> 
rics of lAiphaimo*, together with descriptions of many new species of woody plants, ahieOy 
LeguminosaeandRubiacese. The followingnew names appear: Ateleia Arsenti, AAntuIorU, 
Erythrina cochUala, E. monlana Rose & Standi., E. occidentalis, E. Goldmanii, Capparis 
disctdor, Forehnmmeria macrocarpa, F. lanceoUila, Eleriphima macrautha, Acxuia polypodt- 
aides, A. hucoibrix, A. laevis, A. penicillaia, A. Conscilii, A. sororia, A. Rotei, A. vernieoac, 
CalUandra Conzntlii, Leucaenacuspidata, L. pfurijupo, Pithecolobium leiocalyx, P. calosiaehys, 
P. maeroniphon , P. confine, Catophyllum Rekoi, C. chiapense, .^/o6a nicoropucnsis, M. Rekoi, 
Uiospyros oaxacana, Leiphaimoa truneatus, L. s/ellntus, L. Pitlieri, L. albus, L. thaUsioides, 
L. pulckerrimuH^ A. simplex (Griseb.) Standi., Randia cintrea (Fernald) Standi., R. lasianiha 
{ Rasanarantha laxiontka Standi.). R. Pittieri {B. Pitlieri Standi.), R. portoricensis (Urban) 
•Standi., R. spinijex (Rocm. A Schult.) Standi., R. snbeorde^a (Boeanocaniha stibcordata 
Standi.), R. calycosa, R. laevigata, R. pleiemeris, R. guatamaUnsis, R. malacocarpa, R, Rosei, 
floffmannia rotundata, H. nnt^orrt, II. panamensis, //. Tonduzii, H. orizabensis, H. decurrens, 
H. c<mfertijlnra, U .angmlijolia, If. ehiapensis, HameUa eostaricensis , //. panamensis, Goe- 
tisia jacquinioides (Griacb.) Standi., />Mfoio eostaricensis, Phialanlh\u macroetemcn, Mocha- 
onia Coulleri (Hook, f.) Standi,, Chiocoeca puhescens, Ouetlarda Deamii, G.fiUpes, Brosimum 
Comatlii, Coussapoa Rekoi,SlTutliantKusdensifioTus (Bentb.)StaDdl.,>S’.dit'(Tai/oItua (Bentb.) 
Slandl., S. Orahami (Benth.) Standi., .S. Haenkeanua (Presl) Standi,, S. Hartwegi (Bentb.) 
Htaodl., i.S. inconrpicuus (Benth.) .Standi, S. inornus (Robins. A Greenm.) Standi, Phrygi- 
Imthui aor»oro« (S. Wats.) Standi, Xtmenia pu&e^ce^is, Flaianua cAioperma, P. ooxocona, 
PruHus pnonopKylla, Caesalpinia acapulcensis, C. colodcn’ti, C. scleroearpa, Cassia chia- 
pemts, €. Tonduni, Indigofera sphinctosperma, Cracca Brandegci, C. tepicana, Andira GaU- 
olliana, Picromnia pistaciaefolia Blake A Standi, Rhus Barclayi (Hemsl.) Standi., R. jeUis- 
cana, .Marrgravia gnatemalensis. — B. F. Blake. 

2399. Taylor, Norman. Rock's Lobelloldese of Hswall. [Rev. of: Rock, J. F. A 
monographic study of the Hawaiian species of the tribe Lobelloldeae, family Campannlaceae. 
S94 p. S17 pi. Honolulu, Feb. 20, 19I9.I Torreya 19; 228-230. 1919.— The flora of the 
Hawaiian Islands h'.u been long noted for its extreme endemism. The tribe Lobe Rot deoe.syifl 
onynviUB with the family Lobeliaceue, is discussed with reference to its aiflnitiea with its near- 
est relatives. The genus Cyanea is regarded as still in process of evolution. Seven genera, 
containing 149 species and varieties, are included. Four of the endemic genera are related 
to .-Voierican genera. The species are fully described and illustrated. The book is truly a 
monograph in the best sense of the word. — J. C. Nelson. 

2^^. W.\BY, J. F. Some interesting species of palms. Jour. Bd. Agric. Britbb Guiana 
12:49-^5. 1919.— Descriptions of Orcodoxa regia, 0. regia var. J«nmnnii,0. oUracea, Euterpe 
edulis, E. sUnophylla, E. fcntncoso, E. acuminata, B. Jenmanii, and E. utilis. — J. B.Rorer. 

2401. Waby, j. F. Some interestiog species of palms. Jour. Bd. Agric. British Guiana 
12: 112-115. 1919. — (lives descriptions, common names and interesting facts about the fol- 
lowing palms— .1/auritta flexuosa, Ckrysalidocarpus lutescens, Cystostachys renda, Desmoncus 
sp., Nipa Jruticans, and Hyphaene thebaica. — J. B. Rcrer. 

2402. Wabd, M arth a E. Galu aphyllt Introdnced In Massachusetts. Rhodora 21 : 24. 
1919.— Few plants of Galax aphylla found in the woods in Swampseott, Mass., where pre* 
viously reported by Fernald.— P. Poole. 
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1920^Atot«uZ >•■ » 

19W. [AMttaet Irom L» Nature. Ott. 11, 1919, in Teohnical Urv.) 

IPoidr!^' ° ^ ‘ for pollrn .tnJ nrctar m too.1 for W,. - L. (f. 

,920*l.i?o^rr ‘••f. Sei.A„,er,i22:,a«,,74-,7«, iji,. 

1920,— Pertama to manufacturing pro««aea.- Ckos. /!. Olir. 

2406. Boif®*. 0. Sur I'lneluslon da brlns d'barbet par las chunplfiioni. ICoacaniliii 

W M M TflW 18 I," '"‘‘•“'“W-l A'"-- Soo. Linn. Uorxlraur (Prol-varbaiiO 

«. 49-50. 1915-16.-Stem3 and leaves of grasses remain living afler Iheir ineliiaion liv gro*ll, 
Of polyporoufl fungi.— Jf. //. Bmig. ' 

7 UryoUnidt 23 : 


2408. CHALMERa, Albert J. Sadd dermitllU. Joiir. Tropical Mod. and Hygienr 23; 
57-59. 7.^tr. 19M.— The stifT tiairs of Piinicum pyrtmitd-tlc I.am,, one of iho cliipf gru«cH 
forming the floating and rooted masses fif vcKetation which sfunclimcs block the White Nile, 
are ahown to cause a dermatitis in hunmu lieings, by their incrhunirjd itriion,- K. A. Hrstry, 

2409. Chkel, L., and Dui kwouth, A. C. The cuUWitlon of nittve plant*. Auatralian 
.Nat, 4: 13M33. 1920, 

2410. Claudy, 0. H. The fruits of scientific farming, Sci, Amur. 122: 216. IIW).- A 
popular article on some of the activities of the UnitM StiUcH Dopartim-nt of AgricuUurp, - • 
Chaf. //, Otis. 


2411. DeBord, Gro. G. Comments on the examination of canned aatmon. lAbeiract.l 
Abets. Bact. 4: 11. l920.-~Twelve hundred am) eighty-thrcc cum were examined bacierio' 
logically of which 34 per cent were not sterile. The organisms found were aerobic, ajioru luting 
bacteria. There was no correlation between the sierility an<l tho odor of the, can. (From 
author’s abet, of paper read at ncientific sesaion, sor. Amcr. Bart.j I>. Hrddirk. 


2412. Dodo, Sydney. Infestation of the skin, etc., of sheep b^irMi leedt. Jour, ('om* 
PIgative Path, and Therap. 22; 90-95. 1919.— In many part* of Australia much injury, some- 
times death, result.s in sheep from the jienet r ai ion of the skin or eyes hy seeds of vasious 
grasses, chiefly of the genera Slipa and Arwtida and also llurtleum munnum, f'eMuro hrom- 
oiden and possibly species of Andropogon.— K. A. /fritsei/. 


2413. Dunham, Elizabeth M. Mounting mosses for exhibltloD purposes. Bryologist 23: 
6. 1920. — The author describes how specimens may be mounted on cardboard and protected 
against dust and breakage by sheets of celluloid."' A'. H. ('hambcrlain. 

2414. Eduondson, Ruth D.. Geo. G. DeBord, a.vd (biARLKH Thou. Botulism from 
canned ripe ollTes. (Abstract.) .Vbsts. Bact. 4; 10. 1920. — All cans which were swelled or 
“off** in odor showed living organisms. Twenty-seven cans from a “balch” which had caused 
poisoning cases were tested for B. bolulin\u and the organism was isolated from 7 cans. |From 
author’s abst. of paper read at scientific session, .Soc. Amer. Bad,] — D. Rrddirk. 

2415. Estt, J. R., and C. C. Williams. Resistant bacteria causlsg spoilage In canned 
foods. (Abstract. 1 Abets. Bact. 4: 11. 1920.— The organisms causing this spoilage were 
facultative and obligate anaerobes and were classified according to the range in temperature 
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(Bot. Absts.. Vol. V. 


where growth occurred. The facultative anaerobes fell between (I) and 80*C.; (^) 22** 
and (3) 37* and ao"C.; (4) 22* and 55*C.; (5) 37” and 55"C.: (6) 37” and 65”C.: (7) 

22” and i5”0. All the five obligate anaerobes isolated were vigorous gas formers and fell into 
four groups according to the above classification. (1) 45” and 80”C.; (2) 30” and 65”C.; (3) 
and fy>”C. ; (4) 22” and 45”C. IFrom author’s ahst . of paper read at scientific session, Soc. 
Amer. Bact.}- Rf-ddick. 


2410. Hammkr, B. W., and L. R. Ha.\*dkics. A bacteriological study of the method of pas- 
teurizing and homogenizing the Ice cream mix. Iowa .Agric. Exp. Sta. BuU. 186 : 10-26. 1019. 

2417. Kikc, .-Vlrkht K. W The mechanical properties of Philippine baat-flber ropes. 
Philippine Jour. .Sci. 14: 561-655. 5 pt., S fig. 1919.— These investigations were undertaken 
to secure quantitative results on the mechanical properties of Philippine bast-fiber rc^s. 
Thirty-two kinds of fibrous material were obtained from bast-plant species, and seven from 
those that gave no b&st-fihers. These were compared with abaca and maguey. The plain 
stripping process of obtaining fiber was compared with the water-retting process, to the ad-* 
vantage of the latter. The circumference and cross sectional area were calculated and the 
tensile strength was determined, the results being collected in a series of tables. The indi- 
vidual species of the fiber plants are described.— .4ifccri R. Sveetstr. 

2418. MAoiitoKA, A., A.vD Carookk, D. SuU’lmplego del Bacillus felslneusper la maccr- 
azlone Industrlale della canapa. [The utilization of B. felstneus In the retting of hemp on an 
induitrlal scale.) Star. Sper. Agraric Ital. 52: 44&'162. 1919.— The present investigation 
aims at tiic study of the commercial application of abjologiral method for retting hemp (Con- 
nnhin). The material is introduced into masonry tanks containing water sufficient to cover 
it and maintained at 37”C. hy means of stc.am pipes. Inoculation of the mass with cultures 
of B. felifincuH and Saccharornyfen rllipmndeuM in relatively moderate amounts brings about 
retting of the fiber in 06-00 hours. The quality of the product is “perfect" in terms of com- 
mercial standards. The quantity rettc<i varied in the experiments from 100 kgm. to 402 kgm. 
iind tliin is considered by the authors as an indication that the method is applicable to largcf 
lots on a commercial scale. Slight variations in the technic may be introduced in the proced- 
ure as a result of scientific investigations. • A. 

2419. McAtkk, W. L. Some local names of plants, III. Torreya 20: 17-27. 1920.— 
list of 150 local names, applied to 164 species of American plants belonging to 59 families, in 
presented. The locality is cited wherever possible, and the source from which the name 
was obtained is indicted. (Previous installments .appeared in: Torreya 13:225-236. 1913. 
Ibid. 16:235-242, 1916. 1—J. (■'. Nelson. 

2420. Murkill, W. A. Plant growths that shed light. Sci. .Vmer. 122: 427, 440. 

1920?— Popular description of certain luminous fungi. — Chnx. U . Oiii. 

2421. Mutc'U, Nathan. The isolation of a single bacterial cell. Jour. Roy. Micros^. 
Soe. London 1919: 221-225. / fig. 1919. — The organism to be studied is grown upon a solid 
medium for six or eight hours, and the resulting growth emulsified in sterile broth or nor- 
mal saline solution. One or two narrow rings of filter paper arc then placed in the hanging 
drop cell and moistened with saline solution. The rim of the cell is prepared with vaseline 
A clean cover slip is tlamed and when cooled a micro-drop of emulsion of bacterium is placed 
in its center by means of a veiy small loop of platinum wire. The slip is immediately placed in 
position over the moist chamber. A series of such drops can be prepared and examined rap- 
idly and the dilution of the original emulsion adjusted until a drop containing a solitary or- 
ganism is found. The cover slip is raised from the cell, a large drop of suitable medium is 
placed close to the micro-drop and the slip is tilted until the two coalesce. The slip is then 
placed on another moist cell, incubated for 24 hours, and again examined. When a solid me- 
dium is employed, if original observation was correct, one colony only will have developed. 
In working with delicate organisms the process must be carried out at body temperature on 
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ft wmm fttftgo, and the 61tet paper ring muat be replaced by a unalt drop ol aaline adutioD 
only two or three tunee aa large as the micro-drop. When the obeerraiioii is eompleU, the 
large drop of medium is added, the »Up is transferred to a moist oell eontaming paper ring 
and the preparation is incubated as before.-Tbe advantages of this method are that no ape- 
practice is called for, no special preparation is needed, and the wi^k can be j>er* 
formed with the ordinary ^paraius found on a bacteriological b^eb; the time required is 
only one or two hours.— JaZta Uoutl ifohcr. 

3422. Rodoltb, W. Experiments on the value of ccmsacn reck salt and sulfur for killing 
stttinpa. Soil Sfli. 9: 181- ISO. 1930. — Sulphur applied to high or low brush ttimu* 

lated the growth of the live tree slumps. Rock salt up to 2.5 tons per sere did little harm 
while 0.5 to 1 ton per acre acted as a fertiliser. Applications of 2 to 3 tons per acre of sodium 
chloride to stumps cut in the winter killed or severely injured them. The salt should be 
applied in the spring just before the leaves appear.— W. J. RoMnns. 

2423. SaaaapK, M. J. Sui La Dlgttale (D^talia purpurea). [A note concerning Digitalis 
pofpnrea.] Aotea 8oc. Linn. Bordeaux. Proces-verbaux. 6ft: 64-55. 1914.- Three mon' 
atroeitiee of DiffitalU purpurea are briefly described.— W. H. Kmig. 

2424. TnowBRiDai, P. F. Report of the director, July 1, 1017, to June 30, 1919. North 
Dakota Agrie. Exp. Sta. Bull. 136. tS p., 3 fig. 1920. — This embraoea the annual report of 
the station for two years. A brief summary is given of the experimental work including s 
limited amount of data.— //. R. Waldron. 

2425. Waxsu AK, Seluan A. The Industrial application of enxymes of AipergUlus oryus. 
(AbstrMt.] Abets. Bact. 4:7. 1920.— The ensymes of A. orytae hydrolyse starch completely 
whereas malt diastase does not ; and the quantity of starch hydrolysed is 4 to 6 times greater. 
The ensymes are useful in the textile industry for removing "sise," in clearing fruit extracts 
which contain some starch, and to the manufacture of various starch derivatives. |From 
author’s abst. of paper read at scientiftc session, Soc. Amer. Bsct.)— />. Reddick. 

2426. Wtant, Zae Nobthbup. Experiments In silage inoculatton. (Abstract.] Abits* 
Bact. 4: 6. 1920.— Various strains of lactic acid producing bacteria were used to inoculate 
ensilage. After fermentation for 6 weeks the ensilage proved very pslatsble to calves.- 
Platings were made from the interior to determine whether the types inlro<luecd predominated 
or not. From the first pair of inocuiations with Baet. laefie acidi and Bact. bulgancum the 
first organism was recovered without diflBcuHy, the latter not at all. The organisms which 
predominated in each silo were short rods in pairs which resemble Bact. laetit acidi in roor* 
pitflogy, Bpore-forming rods, and a few yeasts. (From author's abet, of paper read at scien- 
tific session, Soc. Amer. Bact.}— D. Reddick. 
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A., D. Doubling of flowers in stocks. 1419. 
Abidin, J. Horae breeding in Osm&nia. *253. 

Abl. fiteril ” twins in cattle. 1420. 

AboTiIle, 'Aboville. 

Acosta, Celsn. The cajuput. 516. 

Adams, J. F. Alternate stage of Puccinlas* 
tnim Hydrangeae. 630. 

Adamson, R. S. Rev. of Weaver, J. E. 
Quadrat method. *97. 

Adler, F. v. d. Virgin forest Bohemia. 1270. 

Aellen, Paul. New hybrids in Cbenopodium. 
1008. 

Agan, J. K. Fibers, Brasilian. 128. 

Agee, J. H. (Krustkoff, H. H.. J. H. Agee, 
and R. H. Hall) 2304. 

Aguila, Isidoro. Olive oil. 1862. 

Aguilar, R. H. Oil, Lumbaog (Aleurites 
Moluccana and trispenna). 1271. 

Akermao, A. WiDter*kiI!ing and frost resist- 
ance. 254. 

Albertus, Halvar. Hcsperidin-like bodies in 
the Labiatae. 775. 

Albes, £. Petit grain oil as a perfume for 
soap. 2123 

Allard, H. A. (Gamer, W. W., and Allard) 
22,935 

Allen, C, E. Sex inheritance in Sphacrocar- 
poa. 1915. 

Allen, Ezra. Spermatogenesis in albino rat. 
1421. 

Allen, Paul W. “Rope" in bread. 2157.— 
Rope in com products. 2158. . 

Allen, W. J. Orchard notes from New South 
Wales. *1703. — Apricots in New .South 
Wales. *1704. — Peaches in New South 
Wales. *1705. 

Allen, W. J., and S. A. Hogg. Cherries in 
New South Wales. *1708.— Orchard notes 
from New South Wales. *1709. 

Allen, W. J., and W.* Ic Gay Brereton. Or- 
chard notes from New South Wales. 
•1706, *1707. 

Allendorf and Ehrenberg. Sugar-beet breed- 
ing. *255. 

AUendorff and Ehrenberg. Sugar-beet breed- 
ing. (Anon. rev. 259. 

Allison, F. E. (Fellers, C.R., and Allison) 2278. 
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Alroquist. Sweiiish rose. (Rev. by Nor- 
stedl) 23SS. 

Aistein, see Van .\Ulein. 

Alverdcs, F. Rev. of Hww, J, •U22.-Rpv. 
of Ub(Mlinskv, N. G. ’iCt. lUv. of 
N'jief, A. *1424.- Itcv. of IMnle, L, *1425. 
— Rev, of Schfkxel, J, *1426. 

.•Mway, F. J. A pliosphale-huugry peat soil. 
16S6. 

.\mann, Jules. .Mosses of Switierland. 6H. 
Amann, J. Flora of the mosses of Switier- 
land. (Rev. by ('bwnberUin) 618. 
Amend, F. Iniproveinenl. of Flemish rye. 

“256. (Anon, rev.) 20i>. 

Ames, J. W., and C^. J. Sehollenberger. t'aU 
cium and magnesium in smU. *2)10, 
2293. 

Ammon, W. Su)>si<lited forestry, Swilicr- 
land. 1272. 

Amos, A. Clover slein-rol. (Rev. by ('ot- 
Ion) 2027. 

Anderlie (Miovic nod Andcrlie) ’2068, 

Anders, J. N. Growing plants m heiiltb- 
giving agents. 072. 

Anderson, J. Balsa wimmI (Oebroma [ago- 
pus), Ecuaiior. 1273. 

Andre, G. Storage uf oranges, *1710.— 
Inversion of sugar in stored oranges. 

2m. 

Andrews, A. !/(• Roy. Dicrannweisia crispula 
in the White Mountains. *1010. *~Hy- 
men«Miitomum in North America. 1!67. 
Andrews, E. F. Trees, odd shapes. *129. 
Androneseu, I), 1. Growth of maite em- 
bryos willjout endosperm. 948. 

Angell, E. I. (Hall, E. C., and Angcll) 2302. 
Anonymous. Filnct.ricity and agriculture. 1 
Anonymous. Lupins and poor soil. 2. 
Anonymous. Types of oat panicles. 3. 
Anonymous. Potato growing experiments, 
Switserland. 4. 

Anonymous. Seed importation act defined. 
•5. 

Anonymous. Bibliographical sketch of 
Ethel Sargant. 72. 

Anonymous. Sugar-cane in the West Indies. 
73. 
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Aaonymoiu. Rev. of Bo«er> F. 0. Botany 
of the living plant. *96. 

Anonymoui. Rev. of Cook, M. T. 99. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Eltis, G. 8 . M. 100. 
Anonymous. “Black bean" (Castanoeper* 
mum australe). 130, 

Anunymous. “Blackboy" (Xanthorrhoe 
preissii), commercial uses, West Aus» 
tralia. 131. 

Anonymous. Movable wood-preservation 
plants. *132. 

Anonymous. Collecting chicle gum (Achraa 
sapota), central and tropical South 
Arnerica. *133. 

Anonymous. Fibre, grass tree, Australia. 

m. 

Anonymous. Wood preservation. *135. 
Anonymous. Kiln drying oak vehicle stock. 
•136. 

Anonymous. Timber testing, built-up wood. 
•137, 

Anonymous. Willow, Napoleon. *138. 
Anonymous. Balsa, new uses. *139. 
Anonymous. Cork shipping methods. *140. 
Anonymous. Kiln drying vehicle stock. 
•141. 

Anonymous. Eucalyptus, Australian “wan- 
doo." 142. 

Anonymous. Eucalyptus, West Australia. 
143. 

Anonymous. Naval stores. *144. 
Anonymous. Wood-drying in cold air. 145. 
Anonymous. Forest law, trespass, France. 
146. 

Anonymous. Stumpage values, oak, eastern 
France. 147. 

Anonymous. Haguenau Forest, description, 
France. 148. 

Anonymous. Conversion of coppice forCTt, 
Vosges, France. 149. 

Anonymous. War damage to French for- 
ests. 150. 

Anonymous. Wattle growing and distilla- 
tion, Australia. 151. 

Anonymous. Improvement of agricultural 
crops. 257. 

Anonymous. Plant breeding in Ireland. 
*258. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Allendorf and Ehren- 
berg. Sugar-beet breeding. *259. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Amend, F. *260. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Barker, E. *261. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Baur, £. *262. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Becking, L. G. M. 
Baas. *263. 


Anonymous. Rev. of Emerson, R.. A. *264. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Fraser, A. C. *265. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Fre^an, G. F. *266. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Frolich, G. *267, *268. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Fruwirth.C. *269, *270. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Gaasner, S. *271. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Hansen, W. *272. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Jones, D. F. *273, 
•274, *275, *276, •2n. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Kajanus, B. *278, 
•279, *280. • 

Anonymous. Rev. of Kajanus, B., and 8. 0. 
Berg. *281. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Kalt, B., and A 
Schuix. *282. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Kiessling, L. *283. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Killer, J. *284. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Klister, E. *285. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Kuwada, Y. *286. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lehmann, Ernst. *287. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lindstrom, E. *288 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lindstrom, E. W. 
•289. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Love, H. H., and W. 
T. Craig. *290, *291. 

Anonymous. Rev, of Love, H. H., and A. C. 
Fraser. *292. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Love, H. H., and G. 
P, McRostie, *‘293. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Meunissier, A. *294. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Nilsson-Ehle, H, *295. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Oberstcin, 0. *296. 
Anonymous. Rev. of RaAmusnn, Hans. 
•297, *296. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Roemer, Th. *299. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Schmidt, J. *300, 
•301, *302, *303. 

Anonymous. Rev, of Siegel, W, •a'M. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Sirks, M. J, *305. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Snell, K. *306. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Sommer, K. *3 )7. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Stahel, G. *338. 
Anonymous |R]. Rev. of Stout, A. B. *3^. 
Anonyous. Rev, of Tammes, T. *31 1. 
Anonjinous. Rev. of Tjebbes, K., and H. 
N. Koiman. *311. 

Anonymous. Rev. of Urban, J. *312. 
Anonymous. Rev. ofYolkart, A. *313. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Von Caron-Eldingen. 
*314. 

Anonymous. Rev. of von Ubisch, G. *315. 
Anonymous. Hungarian Soc. for race hy- 
giene. *316. 

Anonymous. Celery Icaf-epot. *725. 
Anonymous. New disease of pears. 728. 
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Anonymous. Japanese pyrethrmn flowers 
77fl. 

Anonymous. Palma Christi. *777. 
Anonymous. Glycerin by fermentation. 90 ft, 
Anonymous. Rev. of Biedermann, \V. ftlO. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Lakon, G. 8ft5. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Btedermann, \V. Oil. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Jacoby, M. 912. 
Anonymous. Rev, of Lombbroso, U. 913 . 
Anonymous. Rev. of Schweiser, K. 914. 
Anonymous. Rev. of Cambajp, R. 11. *940. 
Anonymous. Disease resistance. 969. 
Anonymous. Lupins on poor land. 9S0. 
Anonymous. Palatability of New Zealand 
plants for sheep. *1066. 

.\Qonynous. Lac cultivation in India. *1067. 
Anonymous. Utiliration of marine plants. 
•1068. 

Anonymous. Heat fuel for locomoiives. 
"1C69. 

Anon>Tnou8. Elephant grass. 10S7, bWH. 
Anonymous. Coffee in New South Wales. 
1089. 

Anonymous. Liming, cultivation and man- 
urial experiments at Margum, Austnilia. 
•1090. 

Anonymous. Rust on Elephant grass. *11191. 
•Anonymous. Rice culture in New South 
Wales. 1092. 

Anonymous. Weed seeds. *1(193. 

Anonynous. Paper from bagasse. 1091. 
AnonjTTious. Home-made syrup from sugar 
beets. 1095. 

Anonymous. Pa()cr from Zaenton, l()95. 
Anonymous. Peanut studies. 1097. 
Anonymous. Biographical sketch of U. P. 
Gregory. *1234. 

Anonymous. Biographicsl notice of C. S. 
Harrison. *1235. 

Anonymous. Biographical notice of W. J. 
Stewart. *1236. 

•Anonymous. Biographical sketch of L. S. 
Ware. 1237. . 

Anonymous. Annual return of statistics re- 
lating to forest administration for the 
year 1917-18, British India. 1274. 
Anonymous. Humidity, automatic control 
in factories, U. S. A. 1275. 
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